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His Christmas “tree” is a complicated arrangement of valves, fittings 
ip gauges. It’s standard equipment on wells to control the flow of 
oil. What’s new is the blend of CHEMIGUM and PLIOFLEX used in the soles 
of the shoes worn by the driller and his crew. 


CHEMIGUM is a nitrile rubber. PLIOFLEX is a styrene rubber. Used alone, 
CHEMIGUM makes possible the most oil-resistant type shoe soles. 
PLIOFLEX also makes excellent shoe soles, but for general use. Together 
they provide a sole better in combined oil-resistance and wearing prop- 
erties than that provided by other types of rubbers or blends—and at 
much lower cost. 

CHEMIGUM spells oil-resistance in capital letters. PLIOFLEX 
spells long wear at low cost. Why not put them together 
to spell TOP QUALITY for your product, be it shoe 
soles, hose, belting, molded goods or any rubber 

product exposed to oil? For details write to: 


' M 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry CHEMIGUM «+ PLIOBOND + PLIOFLEX « PLIOLITE « PLIO-TUF « PLIOVIC « WING-CHEMICALS 








Private Microwave System—Bell 
System microwave equipment 
helps a midwest power company 
operate smoothly, act quickly. 


Telemetering Channels 


WE SHRINK DISTANCE 


Bell System communications help draw together the far-flung 
units of the nation’s power lines, pipe lines and railroads. 


An increasing part of the 
Bell System’s business is pro- 
viding communications for the 
specialized needs of the nation’s 
power lines, pipe lines and rail- 
roads. As these needs expand, 
so, too, does Bell System service. 


The facilities of these indus- 
tries stretch across great dis- 
tances, Yet they must be able 
to contact any point immedi- 
ately and make information 
available quickly from one end 
of the line to the other. 


All require quick, reliable 
communications. Yet each has 
specialized problems. We tailor 
our communication services to 
fit their exact individual needs. 


Bel! Telephone System ( 


The Bell System can meet all 
their communications require- 
ments. Among the things we 
provide are: 


Private Line Telephone Services 
Teletypewriter Service 
Mobile Radio Facilities 


We also supply the channels for: 
Telemetering 
Supervisory Control 
Industrial TV 
Facsimile 


And we are continually de- 
veloping new and better serv- 
ices for all types of businesses. 
We want to help them meet the 
new communications problems 
that accompany their change 
and growth. 








Electric power moves around interconnected system under guidance 
of dispatchers. Bell System telemetering supervisory control and voice channels permit the 
operators in this load dispatcher's office to supervise and control the inter-exchange of kilo- 
watts at remote locations 24 hours a day. 





Mobile Telephones for Pipe Liners—It is important 
that field men in the pipeline industry be able to 
make reports immediately and on the spot, Bell 
System provides mobile facilities for their trucks 
and cars. 





Teletypewriter Cuts Rail Schedules—An extensive 
Bell System teletypewriter system is enabling 
one eastern railroad to cut Chicago to New York 
freight schedules up to 24 hours. Advance in- 
formation speeds up train departures 














Everyone Can Count on 


_——— VEEDER- 


In figuring out new systems of automatic electrical control, Veeder-Root 
Countrol can supply vital connecting links. For instance, this Predetermin- 
ing Counter can be hooked into such a system to light a light, ring a bell, 
or actuate a mechanism to stop a machine or process at any pre-set point. 
And there are many other Veeder-Root Counters that can serve as ‘ count- 
ponents” in almost any way desired. Or special counters can be designed 
for specific applications. Engineers in any industry, now engaged in working 
out automatic control systems, can count on Veeder-Root engineers to 
work with them on any problem where reliable facts-in-figures are needed. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED + Hartford 2, Connecticut 

< New Vary-Taily Multiple-Unit Reset 

. Counter comes in ov, rer Pp 

Chicago 6, il, + New York 19, N.Y. « Greenville, S.C. + Montreal 2,Canada {9.8 banks high, and 12 units wide 
Dundes, Scotiond + Offices and Agents in Principal Cities a Ee Gomme 
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ohn Wanamaker store in Wynnewood, Pa., near 
Iphia. Architeets; Wallace and armer. 
Heating Contractor: Daniel J. Keating Company. 


A Great Store 
CHOOSES WEBSTER 
Once More! 


John Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia 
was one of the earliest installations 
of the Webster Vacuum System of 
Steam Heating. Kept modern, it is 
still in service. Now, the newest 
Wanamaker’s ultra-modern Wynne- 
wood, Pa., store is Webster-heated, 
too. 


At Wynnewood, Wanamaker’s uses 
Webster Unit Heaters to provide 
winter-long comfort for discriminat- 
ing shoppers. 


Said Brig. Gen. Brenton G. Wallace, 
of Wallace and Warner, architects: 
“Webster service is an important in- 
gredient in the success of the heating 
installation at Wanamaker’s, Wynne- 
wood”, 


Architects, engineers, heating con- 
tractors, and owners have depended 
on Webster Heating Equipment and 
Webster service for more than 60 
years. See your Webster Represent- 
ative, or write us. 


Address Dept. BW-10 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
Camden 5, N.j. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothert, Limited, Montreal 


HEATER G 


Webster Equipment includes 
Webster Tru-Perimeter Heating with 
Webster Walvector or Webster Base- 
boerd; Convector Radiation; Steam 


Heating and Process Steam Specialties; 
Webster Moderator Systems of Steam 
Heating flow controls 
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It’s a “Fun Tree”. chitdren love 
to clamber over weird-looking ob- 
jects, so finally a special “Fun Tree” 
at Lakeside Park, Oakland, Calif., 
has been built for that very purpose. 
The framework is made from steel 
pipe and metal lath, and is covered 
with plaster. 
















Biggest in the World. 1: taxes a3 
million watts of electrical power 
to operate this 2444-foot-diameter 
electric melting furnace. It's the 
largest such furnace ever built, and 
it holds 400,000 pounds of steel 
United States Steel designed and 
manufactured the furnace for a new, 
modern steel mill. 


J equate Wiring— seated in steel. 
This man is pulling electrical cable 
through rigid steel conduit. It’s the 
safest wiring method known: the 
rigid steel conduit protects the cable, 
and it protects the building against 
disastrous electrical fires. United 
States Steel makes a complete line 
of steel pipe for rigid conduit and 
electrical cable. 












It Floats. This new steel ironing 
table floats right over milady’s lap 
The legs are offset to provide plenty 
of knee room. The steel tube legs are 
light and strong, can be adjusted to 
any convenient height for sitting or 
standing. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL “z= 


Por further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittaburgh, Pa. 





NERICAN BRIDGE ..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. .GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING, .NATIONAL TUBE 

, WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS ..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY .. Ofvisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ~ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ° UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 51269 

| THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s @ full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time ond station 

















TYPICAL AUTOMATIC CONTROL SET-UP. Preity, but it's only as good as the basic machinery sup- 
porting this type of operation, That's equipment like Worthington’s compressors, gas and Steam 
ct ejectors, pumps, engines, refrigeration and power transmission equipment, and steam turbines 


houldering the real load continuously — reliably 


MORE THAN 100 INDUSTRIAL GASES are handled by Worthington 

ompressors like this high-pressure unit used in ammonia syn 
thesis, They also supply air for air-operated valves, presses and 
other actuators, and for the miles of pneumatic tubing that carry 
control signals in today’s automatic factory 





HYDRAULIC POWER FOR A SEAMLESS TUBE MILL in a large Eastern 
metal working plant is supplied by this Worthington power pump. 
Power pumps like this one supply high-pressure fluids for opera- 
tion of presses, process charge, and many other industrial 


applications 















ls automation “all 
chiefs, no Indians’? 


Automatic operations still rely on 
basic work-performing machines 


You hear a lot these days about marvelous new me- 
chanical or electronic “brains” that schedule the move- 
ments of a milling cutter to half a thousandth . . . or 
program the operations of an entire factory. 

These new control systems are wonderful in them- 
selves, and they’ve come a longer way from the labora- 
tory stage than most people think. 

Let's not forget, however, that automation still has 
to have muscles to make it work. Prime movers and 
actuators are as much a part of today’s automatic fac- 
tory as of yesterday’s manually operated plant — and 
they must be even more reliable and durable for un- 
attended operation. 

That’s why many of the first and most highly auto- 
mated industries chose Worthington equipment for 
closed-loop operations. It’s why you find Worthington 
steam turbines, pumps, blowers, compressors, jet ejec- 
tors and engines hard at work in general industry as 
well as in oil refineries, chemical plants, and in other 
continuous and batch process industries. Far from the 
public eye, they’re quietly pushing through the auto- 
matic control program of the more glamorous “brain.” 


$300 million for automation 


More than $300 million will have been spent in au- 
tomating plants in 1955— more in 1956. If some of 
this is your money, why not take a good look at your 
present basic machinery before installing a new con- 
trol system? Re-evaluate your equipment in terms 
of your new capacity and reliability requirements — 
and specify Worthington where you demand the most. 
Worthington Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 
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THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION +» COMPRESSORS » CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT + ENGINES » DEAERATORS + INDUSTRIAL MIXERS 
LIQUID METERS * MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION + PUMPS + STEAM CONDENSERS + STEAM-JET EJECTORS « STEAM TURBINES « WELDING POSITIONERS 
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TV-MONITORED BOILERS in 600,000-kw power plant are fed by 
these Worthington pumps. All plant operations are supervised at 
central control board where 12 TV screens show operation of 
burners, boilers and water gauges. 


ALL SY THEMSELVES, these Worthington centrifugal pumps work 
continuously in Southern paper mill—one operating, the other on 
standby service. They're typical of thousands of Worthington cen 
trifugal pumps handling liquids of all types in process industries 
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FOR EVERY 
ELECTRICAL & 


ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCT 
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TRANSPORTATION 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 
SiInCE '902 


* Patented 
Engineered wire for everything electrical or electronic—that is 


Belden's business. Hair-like filaments to wind the tiny transformers 
for transistors or heavy magnet wires for utility transformers 
two stories high-power supply cords for the smallest appliances, 


like your shaver——-up to heavy duty electri tools and equipment. 


For welders, for planes, for electronic brains—Belden has the 


wire for the job—Belden quality means lowest over-all cost. 


Belden Manufacturing Company Chicago 80, Illinois 


BELDEN WIRES FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL INCLUDING 


Magnet W : " W f Ww 





READERS REPORT 





Mystical Forecasting 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on the special 
report on Business Forecasting 
{BW—Sep.24'55,p90]. The article 
was stimulating and challenging. An 
ideal solution may be the cultiva- 
tion of a breed of “Josephs” who 
could interpret dreams and thereby 
predict the seven “lean” or “fat” 
years. This would fall under the 
“mystic” heading perhaps. 

A practical approach might be 
similar to the recent trend of “Op- 
eration Research” experts which 
combine the mathematics of engi- 
neers and the historical tabulations 
of public and cost accountants. 
The article seemed to overlook the 
forecasting aid potential that may 
be available from research engineers 
and accountants 

Finally, in this age of automa- 
tion, perhaps some economic factor 
gadgets could be attached to a Uni- 
vac and a push button future will 
develop. 

RuBIN L. GorEwiTz 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

May I correct a factual error in 
your excellent article on Business 
Forecasting. William Flaherty is 
not with the Ford Motor Co., but 
is Economist for the Chrysler 
Corp., where he has made outstand- 
ing contributions in developing 
methods forecasting automobile de- 
mand. 

Ernest DALI 
ASSOC, PROF. OF BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

& PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


* Thank you, Reader Dale. This 
has been corrected in the reprints 
of the special report. 


Flight Fright 


Dear Sir: 

} was quite interested in your 
recent article concerning commer- 
cial flying [BW—Sep.17°55,p183 
Personal Business I flew as a 
stewardess with American Airlines 
for 18 months, and during that 
time | often wished that all the 
passengers we carried could have 
had the excellent training ! had at 
American's stewardess school in 
Chicago. Of course, this is not pos- 
sible, but I think you'll agree with 
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NEW C/R OIL SEAL PREVENTS FRICTIONAL LOSS IN BODINE GEAR REDUCERS 


Minimizing tortional drag is essential for efficient transmission 
of power over a wide range of speeds. The specially developed 
C/R Oil Seal used on the output shaft of Bodine gear reducer 
Motors meets the requirements of this leading manufacturer 
for a long-life precision unit. This seal provides greater power 
efficiency, requires no adjustment, assures positive sealing of 
the gear lubricant with the motor in any position. Of special 
importance is the compactness of its Sirvene (synthetic rubber) 
sealing member, which makes it possible to have positive, long- 
life sealing where restricted axial housing space prevents the 
use of any standard type seal. For over 30 years, C/R Engi- 
neers have made such applications a successful specialty... 
solving all types of tough sealing problems encountered in the 
industrial, automotive and equipment fields. Our Engincers 
would welcome the opportunity to be of assistance to you, too, 
We would like to send a copy of “C/R Perfect Oil Seals” as a 
get-acquainted gesture... just write, we'll mail it promptly, More automobiles, farm and industrial mcchines rely 


on C/R Oil Seals than on any similar sealing device 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MAMUFACTURING COMPANY 
1301 Eisten Avenve O'L. SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, Mlincls 
1H CANADA: MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED BY SUPER OTL SEAL MFG. CO LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARID 
EXPORT GALES: GEON INTERNATIONAL COBF., GREAT NECK, NeW vYoRER 


Other €/® products 








SinVENE : (Synthetic rubber) diaphragms, boots, gaskets and similar parts for critical operating conditions « Conror: Controlled porosity 


mechanical leather packings and other sealing products « Sinvis: Mechanical leather boots, gaskets, packings and related products. 
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Setol Cleanser was war vr vanes 


TO MACHINE-SCRUB OILY FLOORS— 


Cuts operating time of 
the scrubbing machine 


Because Setol is specially com- 
pounded for the greater speed of 
combination-machine-scrubbing, it 
must and does work faster than 
average alkaline cleansers. Setol 
saponifies and emulsifies grimy oil 
and grease instantaneously, The 
wetting agent in Setol floats the 
oil for fast, easy, and thorough re- 
moval by the vac of a combination 
machine or with a separate vac 
unit. And because Setol stays fast- 
acting longer — does not spend its 


®@ A constant, fast-acting 
cleanser for machine- 
scrubbing cement, wood, 
wood block, metal, stone, 
and terrazzo floors 


@ Consistent use on cement 
floors prevents cement 
dusting . . . provides a 
finish that helps seal out 
waste materials 


strength quickly as do ordinary oil and grease solvents — less is 
required to clean a given area, Thus Setol saves on materials and, 
by speeding the cleaning process, cuts 
operating time of the scrubbing ma- 


chigs... 


Applies cleans- 
*, , and 
ichs up = in 
one eperotion! 


reduces labor costs . . . and 
saves on brushes. Best of all, Setol gets 
floors oil-free clean! Also acts as a 


disinfectant (contains pine oil), and 
leaves a pleasant, clean aroma. 


—_ 


For demonstration, consultation, or lit- 
erature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3810 
Eas: Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


Finnell 213P 
Serubber-Vec 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Originators of 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines 


BRANCHES 
| FINMELL | oben 
PRINCIPAL 
CiTies 





me that fright is mainly a lack of 
understanding of a situation. For 
instance, if you knew there were 
a ratiesnake in your path and saw 
it, you could . . . do something 
about it, but if you didn’t know 
and kept wondering . . . well you 
may be the worrying kind. 

At the age of 19 I took a flight 
from Philadelphia, Pa. to Parkers- 
burg. W. Va. in December when 
the weather was terrible, and | 
must admit | was quite scared and 
almost sick. Two years later, when 
I was a stewardess, I flew through 
much worse weather and can truly 
say that I was never once fright- 
ened. We had such thorough train- 
ing and understood the weather 
conditions and what a DC-6 can do, 
that it didn’t even faze me. And 
I was not the unusual. All my 
fellow stewardesses felt the same 
way. 
I know that airlines try awfully 
hard to make the passenger forget 
about himself with magazines, con- 
versation, and nice looking steward- 
esses. However, all this doesn’t 
help much if a person doesn’t un- 
derstand the fundamentals of flying, 
and on a flight the stewardess can 
not possibly take the time to ex- 
plain all this to each person... . 

There is no easy solution to this 
problem, bui I think one way out 
would be a series of articles in a 
national magazine {explaining} the 
same sort of things we were taught. 
... It's pretty awful to see a grown 
man [who] has been through the 
worst battles in World War II and 
the Korean War, cringe for seven 
hours on a plane in the smoothest 
weather. 

Pat TANNER 
MIDLAND, TEX. 


Eclectic Controversy 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to call your attention to a 

. Viciously false statement con- 
tained in your article Rural Clinic: 
Can It Cure Doctor Shortage? [BW 

Aug.20°55,p154). 

Quoting from page 160: “Un- 
worried—The only doctor: in Perry 
County today is Dr. Stanley Gutow- 
ski, one of Arkansas’ 125 eclectic 
doctors—the professional name of 
any doctor who lacks a full four 
years of medical school.” 

. . » There are more than three 
thousand physicians who have 
graduated from eclectic medical 
colleges in the U. S., and I can 
say without fear of challenge that 
not one of these graduates spent 
less than four years in a standard, 
recognized medical college. Fur- 
ther, their medical training was 
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Working capital ! Even the healthiest com- 
panies need an occasional transfusion of 
this life-blood of business, via bank loans 
or stock issues. 

But when there's a chronic shortage, it 
usually means that corporate anemia 
has set in. Routine operations seem like 
mighty efforts. Opportunities slip by — 
for the patient has lost the power to act. 

In many such cases, Keysort punched- 
card accounting works wonders. 

For it often happens that the cause of 
chronic working-capital shortage lies 
right in a company’s own inventory. Too 
much money is tied up in raw materials, 


Keysort factory control can show you 
on time when and where an unnecessary 
inventory bulge is developing. Thus you 
kvep inventory lean, and use the money 
saved to nourish working capital. 


A McBee Keysort installation can give 
you comprehensive, accurate reports on 
every phase of factory operation, and 
give them to you fast. Daily, weekly, 
monthly — as your needs require. Whether 
you run a 100-man branch plant, or an 
industria! titan. At low cost. 

The trained McBee man near you has 
a presentation which will show you how 
it’s done. /t takes just one hour, from 


in-process goods, unshipped products. 


McBEE ® x 


start to finish. Phone him or write us. 


ois Sy oot 5 BT 
Seow S$ %eoo” “eee? $ « 


Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio * 


Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


Offices in principal cities *« In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toranto 16, Ontario 











“WOW! What happened 
to our labor cost on this run?” 


How many times—-and how recently — have you asked 
this question? It’s a good one, with a lot of possible 
answers. The important thing is, can these skyrocketing 
costs happen again, or have the causes been corrected? 
Often the answer is very simple—and easily remedied. 


Could this be your answer? 

A batch of castings or forgings with 
cracks that nobody found until 
costly hours had been wasted 
machining and finishing them ... a 
heat treat that went sour... im- 
proper grinding, handling, cleaning, 
all are possibilities, and all can vary 
from run to run, 


Cracks, whatever the cause, run up 
your labor costs if you don’t find 
them early enough. Early enough 


MAGNAFLUX 


to find and correct the cause before 
parts are run and finished in quan- 
tity, only to be scrapped. 

Inspection is low cost with Magna- 
flux’ Methods and it finds all cracks 
..» helps you find the cure. It can 
save you many times its trifling cost. 


Ask to have a Magnaflux engineer 
give you the facts and figures — or 
write for new booklet on LOWER 
MANUFACTURING COST. 


CORPORATION 


7306 West Lawrence Averwe ¢ Chicago 31, lilinois 
New York 36 © Pittsburgh 36 © Clevelond 15 © Detroit 18 
Dalles 19 © Los Angeles 58 
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equal to the best, and it has proved 
their quality as practitioners in 
every state of the VU. S. 

I am sure that it was not your 
intention to classify graduates of 
eclectic medical colleges as sub- 
standard medical practitioners. For 
this reason, | respectfully request 
a retraction of the statement. 

Joun C. Hupparp, M. D. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
THE NATIONAL ECLECTIC MEDICAL 
ASSN. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


* BW had no intention of making 
a “viciously false statement.” Our 
checking indicates that standards 
for eclectic doctors differ in various 
parts of the country. In Arkansas, 
which we were writing about, an 
eclectic doctor is “a graduate of a 
medical school that is not approved 
by the American Medical Assn.” 
This definition comes to us from 
Paul Schaefer, Executive Secretary 
of the Arkansas Medical Society, 
and Dr. Joseph Verser, Secretary 
of the Arkansas State Medical 
Board. 


Not the Only 


Dear Sir: 

I have been a reader of BUSINESS 
WEEK for a number of years, and 
for a considerable period prior to 
that time, a number of our execu- 
tives have been subscribers. 

In reading through the magazine 
I was quite amazed, to say the 
least, when I came across the 
article concerning the growing in- 
terest in the use of binoculars 
BW—Aug.27'55,p148| where you 
made the statement, “Bausch & 
Lomb is now the only U. S. binoc- 
ular manufacturer.” 

. Wollensak Optical Co. has 
been in the photographic and opti- 
cal equipment business for 56 years, 
and has for more than 20 years 
manufactured binoculars .. . 

Ropert E. SPRINGER 
TREASURER 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Creditable Unions 


Dear Sir: 

The article Credit Unions: Haz- 
ards of Growth |BW—Sep.24'S5, 
p60| was excellent and should be 
a tonic to the good people who 
have contributed so much toward 
the development of sane and sound 
credit unions. This article was cir- 
culated to each officer, committee 
member, and employee of our credit 
union. 

To place all credit unions in the 
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You can’t get stuck with an “ugly duckling” purchase 
when you buy Sylvania money-back fluorescents! 


So an eg¢ is an egg? 


Maybe on the outside, sure. But wait til hatching-out 
time. That’s when you really know what you've got. 


Buying fluorescent lamps used to be an only-time- 
will-tell affair, too. You know, even a lighting expert 
can’t accurately chart the life of a new lamp just by 
looking at it. You can’t tell which are the “ugly duck- 
iings” that'll blacken at the ends and burn out young, 
and which are the bright beauties that'll keep on giv- 
ing their all, year after year. 

Now Sylvania has changed all that. Here’s our 
proposition, and it holds whether you buy ten lamps 
or ten thousand: 

We'll buy back, at the price you paid, any Sylvania 

fluorescent lamps that do not, in your opinion, 

outperform any other fluorescent lamps you're 

using on the basis of uniformity of performance 

and appearance, maintained brightness, and life. 
This lets you be the judge. Order Sylvania fluores- 
cents, with the “money-back” certificate, from your 
Sylvania supplier today. 


How can we do it? That's easy. We know how good 
Sylvania fluorescent lamps are. We prove them against 
other brands, burning them night and day in a year-in, 
year-out light test. And we're constantly working on 
improvements to keep Sylvania fluorescents ahead of 
competition. We're taking no chances—and neither are 
you, when you buy from Sylvania. 


Sytvanta Evecraic Propucts Inc, 
SaLem, Mass, 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd, 
University Tower Building, Montreal 


SY NIA 


Your money will be refunded 
if, in your opinion, they don't 
outperform the lamps you're 
now using, as stated above, 





“You see Powell Valves everywhere! Engineers have... 





... three good reasons for specifying Powell Valves. They're dependable . . .econom- 
ical , .. and engineers know Powell has the COMPLETE quality line of valves.” 


When you think of valves 
always think of Powell... 


FOR POWELL VALVES can supply just the valve you need 
Powell probably makes more kinds of valves and has solved 
more valve problems than any other organization in the world 

Available through distributors in principal cities. Made in 
Ve" to 30° and for 125 pounds to 2500 pounds W.S.P. Bronze, 
iron, steel and corrosion resistant metals and alloys. On problems, 
write direct to The Wm, Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


bi 2 wi 


THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE 


Powell Valves 


109th YEAR 





same category as the Ford Rouge 
Employees Credit Union would be 
like trying to mix apples and 
Oranges and trying to come out 
with only apples. 

Our credit union (Federal Char- 
ter) has been in operation for over 
20 years and is made up of officers 
and committee members with long- 
term company service and a sprink- 
ling of neophytes to carry on when 
the oldsters are forced out at age 
65. To attempt to change the 
methods of operating credit unions, 
which for years have contributed 
to their members’ provident and 
productive needs, would be inviting 
the loan sharks to take over, unless 
banking regulations are amended to 
carry on in a credit union fashion. 

it is difficult for us Southerners 
to understand why the federal ex- 
aminers up North were so lenient 
to permit such happenings beyond 
the next audit examination. Down 
South we are forced to dot our “i's” 
and cross our “t's” but we love 
this method 

L. B. AVEGNO 
PRESIDENT 
NEW ORLEANS BELL TELEPHONE 

EMPLOYEES 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Foaming Vinyl 


Dear Sir: 

Our attention has been called to 
the very interesting article Vinyl 
Plastic Whips Up Foam [BW— 
Sep.17°55,p96|. Presumably [you] 
have been overwhelmed with pub- 
licity releases on plastic foams or 
you would not have lost sight of 
one of the earliest vinyl foams of- 
fered to the trade over three years 
ago 

“Vynafoam”™ was developed, and 
is made and sold by Interchemical 
Corp., Finishes Division. It is a 
paste vinyl material that contains 
a chemical blowing agent and is 
expunded atmospherically; that is, 
with heat and air. No special equip- 
ment is necessary 

Today it has broad usage for 
foamed-in-place applications it 
may be extruded to form a gasket 
or even sprayed on irregular sur- 
faces such as an automobile air 
conditioning unit. After the heat 
is applied, the material expands and 
a flexible gasket is formed—-or the 
air conditioning unit is insulated 
against heat and condensation. 


Cuester M. Rossins 
DIV. VICE-PRESIDENT 
INTERCHEMICAL CORP., FINISHES 
DIV. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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POWDER COMPANY 


SORBITOL, POLYESTER RESINS 
EMULSIFIERS, DETERGENTS 
EXPLOSIVES, ACTIVATED CARBONS 


A“Sunday suit” 


for every day 


® 


- 


a 
et. 
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Remember Grandpa and his ‘Sunday suit?’ Worn only on 
special occasions, it never looked any neater or fresher than 
your everyday clothes. You can thank the textile industry 
for giving you “Sunday suits’’ you can wear all week long. 


You can also thank the textile industry for developing man- 
made miracle fibers...rayon, nylon, Dacron®, Acrilan® and 
others. Atlas textile chemicals help make these new fibers 
“behave” during knitting, spinning and weaving operations. 


The clothes you wear, the food you eat, and dozens of the things 
you buy for your home or business probably have a touch of 
Atlas in them. We’re moving ahead fast at Atlas. We may be 
serving you today; if not, we probably will be soon .. . with 
sorbitol, emulsifiers, detergents, polyester resins and explosives. 
Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 





Whats N 
IN STEEL FROM STOCK 


In the news today are many developments of interest to those who specify, 
buy or work with steel. Ways in which you can raise efficiency and lower 
costs in your operations may be suggested by the following summary. 


eaded -- b dded ut plate. As a result, 

ut, which was already considered one of the best free—machining plates 
on the market, is better than ever. Tests show that New E-Z-Cut cuts even 
faster, takes a sounder weld and polishes to a better finish than non—leaded 
E-Z-Cut. And because sulphur content is much lower, New E-Z-Cut is much cleaner 
steel, free from sulfide stringers. First stocks include thicknesses 
up through 3". 


y hbeet stasnless steet plates now available from Ryerson stocks. This is the 
irst time that wide plates in thicknesses up to and including 1"—and 
heavier plates in 80" widths have been carried in stock at plants from coast 


to coast. Types on hand: 304, 304L, 316 and 316L. Next time, save welding 
on your big jobs with these bigger plates. 


e —Something new in simplified yetery is featured in 
a bookle ust pu shed by Ryerson. For buyers in the 16 metropolitan areas 
where large Ryerson tubing stocks are located, the booklet gives total delivered 
prices. There's no figuring to do—no factors to add. For buyers outside these 
metropolitan areas, a separate book gives prices per 100 feet and transportation 
charges. And beside every price in al] books is a figure that tells you 

quickly and clearly when you can get a lower price by ordering just a few feet 
or pounds more. Copies on request. 


Give steel—walled bye ines a vee tak with stainless steel siding in mansard 
pattern, now available for quick shipment from Ryerson. (Galvanized and carbon 
steel sheets in mansard pattern also available.) The mansard pattern of widely 
spaced corrugations makes an unusually attractive wall and loss in total sheet 
area from pattern formation is slight—only about the same as with 24" 
corrugated—previously the most economical pattern you could use. Maintenance— 
free stainless in mansaid pattern also has many industrial and miscellaneous- 
architectural—ornamental applications. New Bulletin 70-5 on request. 


New sizes of leaded oys—-Increasing demand for New Rycut 50, fastest 
machining . carbon alloy steel, has prompted Ryerson to increase the range 
of sizes in stock. Hot rolled rounds, both annealed and heat treated, are now 


available in large sizes—up through 94". So heavy shafting, gears, cams, etc. 
can be produced at savings possible only with Rycut alloys. 


Stainless pipe for welding applications—Now there's no need to wait for mill 
deliveries or to use expensive stabilized types when you want stainless pipe 
suitable for welding. Type 304L pipe, an extra low carbon type that eliminates 
the need for stress relieving after welding, has recently been added to 


Ryerson stocks. Size —: Schedule 40 welded pipe in commonly used sizes 
from 4" through 2". Schedule 40 seamless in 3", 4" and 6" pipe sizes. 


u tuation b truct t nd sheets—-Heavy demand makes 

it difficult to keep a sizes of these products always on hand. However, 
we do have thousands of tons of steel ready for quick shipment and, since our 
stocks are being replenished continually, sizes that are not available today 

may be on hand tomorrow. So call us next time you need steel. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS: NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND 
CHARLOTTE + CINCINNATI «+ DETROIT «+ PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO + CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE « ST.LOUIS + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SPOKANE + SEATTLE 
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Output will run close to capacity—and at a higher rate than in any 
other year—at least until Christmas. 


Political uncertainties and the gyrations of the stock market won't 
change the shape of the business curve importantly this year. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial production stands at 
141—41% above the 1947-49 average and 4 points over its 1953 best. The 
value of all our production (services as well as goods) has topped a $390- 
billion annual rate, $25-billion above the 1953 peak. 


More to the point, there seem to be willing and well-heeled customers 
for just about everything that’s being produced. 


Materials and labor now would be holding back the boom quite aside 
from any hesitancy that has developed since the President's illness. 


Manufacturers are employing just about 17-million people. That's 
close to the best level of 1953. Doubtless it represents “full employment” 
of qualified workers, or overtime wouldn't be rising as it has. 


And, while metal shortages are becoming less of an actual bottleneck, 
they effectively thwart many plans for higher output now. 


Metalworking industries undoubtedly would be a notch or two higher 
if manpower and materials had permitted. 


They’ve no more than regained their 1953 high. (The Federal Reserve's 
index pegs them at 171, just where they were at their 1953 peak.) 


But their output will go on rising, though perhaps slowly. 
They are flooded with orders for the equipment needed in industry's 


record expansion program. We won't know until next spring if confidence 
has been shaken enough to slow down the wave of expansion. 


Employment in the shaping of metal and its assembly into durable goods 
still trails 1953; 5.6-million workers now are turning metals into every- 
thing from knicknacks to locomotives—about half a million fewer than 
in 1953 (when military output was a good bit higher). 


Doubtless fewer trained workers are available in these lines. 


We've lost the oldsters who came out only because of the Korean 
emergency. And 1954 wasn’t the kind of year for training green hands. 


Steel right now is being turned out in greater volume than ever before 
—greater even than the previous record just last spring. 


Yet customers not only are hounding the mills for deliveries; they also 
are begging to have orders placed on the books well into 1956. 


This should sustain close-to-capacity output well into the New Year. 


Prices probably are headed higher in steel, at least for some of the 
products where the demand is greatest. 


Executives of three major companies already have said that, due to the 
steadily mounting costs of adding to capacity, there should be a better profit 
margin to help provide needed funds. 
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And this week Lukens Steel hoisted its list price on carbon plates 
(though its alloys, clad, and flanged products were unaffected). 


Shipments of copper began to show, even last month, how strenuously 
producers are trying to make up for ground lost during the strike. 


Refiners sent almost 145,000 tons to fabricators in September. This was 
an agreeable surprise to many in the trade, even though everyone had known 
that a sharp increase was taking place. 

Deliveries in the best pre-strike month were only 133,000 tons—and 
that’s a very high level by past consumption standards. 


Keep an eye out for kickbacks from this week’s zinc price rise. 


Producers who went along in it did so half-heartedly. And one trade 
veteran called it “just about the most unpopular rise I ever saw.” 


There are many angles. Outstanding, from a long-range point of view, 
is past and potential encroachment by aluminum on zine’s markets. Shorter 
range, there are worries about how far Uncle Sam’s stockpilers will go in 
following rising metal prices. 


Leading zinc producers had told a most important customer, the die 
casting industry, only a month ago that they hoped the price would remain 
stable for several months and perhaps well into 1956. 


Die casters not only are one of the largest zinc consuming industries; 


they also pay about 14%¢ a Ib. extra for a premium grade. 


And it is in this market—catering especially to automobile and appli- 
ance makers—that aluminum’s competition is felt the most. 


Aluminum use in die casting in 1955 is estimated by the American 
Die Casting Institute at 187,500 tons, against 360,000 tons for zinc. 


And growth prospects are good. The institute can see use of zinc 
rising in five years to 500,000 tons (if prices are right) for a 40% gain; but 
aluminum is seen heading for 400,000 tons, up a smacking 110%. 


Prospects are that both zine and aluminum will break records this year 
—dzinc with output of 1.1-million tons and aluminum 1%-million. But 
critics of zinc’s price swings wonder if, after its three boosts in seven 
months, the metal will maintain its gains next year. 


Prices that affect your cost of doing business seemed to be taking a 
sudden spurt early this week. There were markups on newsprint, fuel oil 
on the West Coast, and cellophane, as well as on zinc. 


Agitation also came into the open for a markup in tire prices as well 
as for steel products. 


Industry has kept its cash drawer full despite rising costs. 


The current assets of all corporations have gone up more than $10- 
billion in the last year to cross the $190-billion mark. Current liabilities, 
meanwhile, have risen only a little over $4-billion to $89.6-billion. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 22, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Bold planning and new Danly 
meeting Industry needs for lowe 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE with modern 
methods and ma es stamping electrical 


parts faster, at lower 


MODERN PRESSES ARE PAYING OFF FOR 
THE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 


Off the car and on the job typical of the faster, eas 
ter press instatiathion Danly 1s so famous for ire 
sult of pre assembly and pre testing before delivery 














An important part of today’s capital geods 


fesses are ‘ai a 
i oo © 


The progress story of today’s electrical equipment in- 


dustry is being told in terms of more efficient, lower 
C RLS ue cost production. It is being written by leaders in the 
; industry who are turning to newer, more efficient ma- 


chines to achieve the greatest possible production 
economies. Modern presses are foremost in their con- 
sideration. And more than ever before, they call on 
Danly to do the job. 


Lasting precision performance by Danly, resulting in 
more stampings per shift, is one of the big reasons why 
Danly Presses are the big choice in practically every 
industry. It starts with Danly’s extremely accurate yet 
extra-rugged construction. But Danly goes further, pre- 
assembles and work-tests every Danly Press at its own 
plant to eliminate major installation delays. Danly also 
makes the electrical and pneumatic control system an 
integral part of the press .. . a method that actually 
saves weeks of installation time, And Danly employs 
automatic oil lubrication, reduces press maintenance by 
hundreds of hours . . . assures positive press protection 
with a fool-proof lubrication safety system. The results 
are many: unmatched performance records, months of 
continuous peak-load operation with no maintenance, 
less costly down time, fewer rejects. Dollar-wise advan- 
tages are unprecedented .. . increased production at 
much lower cost, increased die life. 


You, too, can have these same cost saving advantages 
that Danly Presses give to so many others. Like them, 
you'll want complete facts and figures. You can get 
them by talking with a Danly engineer. Why not 
phone him soon? 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Iilinois 


DANLY UNDERDRIVE PRESSES DANLY AUTOFEED PRESSES DANLY STRAIGHT SIDE PRESSES 


gle, double and triple action in a industry's No. 1 choice for uninter Single and double action, from 50 to 


< 


wide range of press tonnages. rupted production, longer die life 3000 tons... right for every tough job 


/t costs /ess to run a Danly Press 


MECHANICAL PRESSES 
DIE SETS + DIEMAKERS’ SUPPLIES 








sparkling first impression aot 


Vb. AR ( hance es are that bright first impression you 


a, | = y N - VV get in hotels, shops, business and professional 


othees, is influenced by beautifully styled, 
; Royal Professional Furniture. Note 
the wide variety supplied by Royal. 
Pictured above are a settee, and a 
ih Lia 
\ 


——— In fact... Royal makes a 


sparkling irray of modern 
\ furniture for virtually every business, 
\ a profession and industry in America 


\ is the standard of quality and 


a chest of drawers. and below an 
1 / \\4 | Be example of Royal factory seating. 


\ 
— ~ 


good taste, everywhere. 
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\ 
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professional y, furniture 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE ‘07 


Rovat Merat Manuracrunwne Company + 175 N. Michigan Ave. « Chicago 1 « Tl. 


Offices and plants from coast to coast 























Business Week Index (beve! 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
ion of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate 


Paperboard production (tons) 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and Lc.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materiais (daily av., thousands of cars)... .. 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Br eet, number) 


Spot commodities, daily index ar a te 31, 1931 = 100).... 
Industrial raw materials, dail 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. ¢ Dept Dept. “Of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.). . 
Finished steel, index (VU. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
a steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, !b.) 
WOGUS BONE CI BE hc cdi vaben ec cnweesereses o 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium sande « corporate bond yield (Baa a Moody’s)...... 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to4 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) . 


Demand deposits adjusted, r member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks i 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . 
U. S. gov't —> obligations held, aperng member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. . 


Housing starts (in thousands) 
Bank debits (in millions) 
Imports (in millions) 


. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 


Latest Preced 
‘ Week wean” 


"142.2 +1400 


+2,330 
+102,079 
$62,599 
10,639 
16,690 
$1,603 
289,693 


405.6 
97.3 
79,2 

19.5¢ 

154.5 

$44.83 
43.363¢ 
+$2.15 
+32.53¢ 
$1.72 


329.9 
3.59% 


24-21% 


155,860 
184.616 
25,010 
+30,282 

25,525 


Latest 
Month 


113.0 
$169,001 
$959 


2,320 
146,484 
$66,051 

10,623 

6,684 

1,714 
290,350 


56,110 
84,735 
24,400 
30,940 
25,577 


Preceding 
Month 
123.0 


$167,365 
$885 


Year 
Ago 


121.5 


1,769 
59,511 
$42,058 
9,117 
6,196 
1,403 
252,442 


54,672 
84,722 
21,195 
37,364 
25,963 


Year 
Ago 


115.7 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 

17.5¢ 
++76.4 
$20.27 


**30. S6¢ 
$1.51 


++45,820 
1+71,916 
+#9,299 
++49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


55.9 


$149,898 +1$85,577 


$825 


$412 


* Preliminary, week ended Oct, 15, 1955. 
* Revised. 


+? Estimate. 8 Date for" 


** Ten designated markets 


Latest Week’ on each series on request 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


THE NEW ERA COMES DOWN TO EARTH. Turn- 
ing broad agreements into concrete details is the 
task for the foreign ministers... .. 


OLD PERU HAND LOOKS HOME- 
WARD. Cerro de Pasco a ex- 
pands its world (cover). 
IN BUSINESS ABROAD.. 


IN BRITAIN, SOCIALISM Is ‘Dy. 
ING. Can Labor's new men revive 
it? ..p. 152 


TEETERING INDIA. Free enterprise 
and state capitalism in seesaw 
DOMED. cbibdind sc bb pio ¥bs once p. 158 


MATERIALS: THE BALANCE SHIFTS. 
As prices rise, commodity-producing 
nations may go back to expanding 
their exports p. 72 


IN COMMODITIES ..........p. 78 


WESTINGHOUSE GETS A CUFF- 
ING. Contract cancellations, loss- 
leader business, labor troubles all 
BU, wovcecdseeosemcevestvuan p. 43 


COMMON STOCKS GAIN. But 
they're still a small part of —. 
furnd GBBOt® 2... e ccc eee eres p. 


IN WASHINGTON. News about flood 
loans, steel expansion, air raids.p. 54 


GETTING THEM BACK TO THE 
MOVIES. Hollywood banks on 
Broadway-type shows ........ p. 58 


IN OHIO, UC GOES TO THE POLLS. 
Voters will act on an explosive 
SOUND ccc cnsionnecncopecaceecs p. 166 


TEST OF STRENGTH .. . for USW's 


ee ee p. 27 


ANOTHER BLOW TO THE NEW HAVEN. Latest 
flood may have wrecked a lot of the road's 
PUD occa cub naded Vinewnbere ees 


Joo bopeuel p. 28 


INTEREST RATES GO UP A NOTCH. And it's not 


what the Fed intended..................... p. 29 


on its impact.... 


CONGRESS DELVES INTO AUTOMATION ... and 
finds theorists as well as practical men are split 
ST Pree p. 30 
NOW THEY'RE LINING UP FOR THE JET TAKE- 
OFF. Pan American's big order for jet transports 
breaks the log jam............+s60sseeeees p. 32 


MAKING IT UNANIMOUS. Foreign stock markets 














McDonald comes in next week's 
COD .hi6icnhes eos oye p. 168 


HELP FOR A HARD-HIT BOSS . 

is one reason Electric Auto-Lite 
workers accepted pay cut... .p. 170 
SLOW BARGAINING FOR STUDE- 
BAKER. Earlier concessions have 
aches is cicaytbda si tees: p. 170 
RULES FOR FIRING STRIKERS. The 
answer is beginning to come from 
Southern Bell arbitration case.p. 172 


Tai eas p. 174 


CONFESSIONS OF A _ TRAINEE. 
What do training courses do to a 
pent? .ikviunten ics cineeis p. 186 


FAST TRAINING COURSE FOR 
JUNIOR EXECUTIVES. Fund-raising 
drives have more than one use. p. 192 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH PUTS ON 
A LIFE-SIZE SHOW. Argus Cameras 
shows how the theory works. .p. 194 





The Pictures—Cerro de Pasco—143 
(top); Combine Photos—156; Grant 
Compton— Cover, 64 (top), 65, 68, 
142; Ralph C, Coxhead Corp.—103; 
Griff Davis, Black Star--72; Ditto, 
Inc.—106; L.N.P.—28; Herb Kratovil 
—~186, 188; Marshall Lockman—124, 
125, 126, 192, 193; PerOlow—58; 
Bob Phillips—30, 31; Ben Schnall— 
64 (bot.); Seiberling Rubber Co.— 
104; W. W.—152, 154; John Zim- 
merman—-194, 195, 196. 











T@EGBONS .... +s 


dip with Wall Street, though some for different 
SeRereesccccceerdcccescige p. 34 


SEATTLE DEPARTMENT STORE 
PACKS AN ARMORY. Frederick 
& Nelson stages “sale of saies” to 
catch new homeowners....... p. 124 


PATTERN: Shift in Purchasing Power. 
Middle income group grows. .p. 132 


“AGRIBUSINESS.” That's name for 


TOO TIRED TO ROUSE UP. Stocks 
rise mildly as Soviet press looks 
Sh. écceniaennee pbevenseonees p. 176 


WALL ST. TALKS........... p. 176 


WHAT TO DO UNTIL TURBINE 
COMES. New auto engine tricks now 
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“Snap-back” neoprene-jacketed cord 
stays out of the way, speeds up assembly 


Soldering tiny electronic parts at the Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. proceeds without a 
hitch, thanks to neoprene-jacketed Koiled Kords.* 
Wound in a spring-like shape, these sturdy retrac- 
tile cords are extendable to approximately 6 times 
their retracted length—yet they’re only as long as 
needed at any time. There’s never a dangling loop, 
never a troublesome twist in the cord. 

Du Pont neoprene is used to cover these cords 
because of its outstanding durability. Oil, grease 
and chemicals have little effect on neoprene. Not 
even temperature extremes will rob it of resilience 
and flexibility. And because neoprene resists sun- 


light and weathering as well, it finds wide usage out- 
side industrial plants as well as indoors. 

In your plant neoprene products will work just 
as hard to cut maintenance and replacement costs 
to a minimum. And there may well be a place for 
you to use neoprene in your products, too. As a 
component part, neoprene offers performance advan- 
tages no other resilient material can match. That 
means extra sales points for you. If you want more 
information, just send the coupon below for dol- 
lars-and-cents examples of how neoprene sells and 
saves! 


*TRADE-MARK OF HOILEO KORDS, INC 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET eS 








u 


The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 


GU PONY 


<6 w 5 vat ort 


SETTER THINGS FOR GETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





may 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Elastomers Division, Dept. BW-10 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me your free booklet —“‘A Report on Neoprene. . . 
for the Industrial Executive.” 
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NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 
is just one of the many well-known 
organizations which have achieved top 
results with Texaco. There are three 
good reasons for this wide acceptance: 
field-proven Texaco Lubricants, devel- 
oped with the aid of the finest research 
facilities available ... field-experienced 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers to advise 
on their use...and fast, efficient service 


TEXACO 


INOUSTRIML LUBRICANTS 


A COMPLETE HOME every 
12 minutes! National Homes Corpo- 
ration, with plants at Lafayette, Indiana, 
and Horseheads, New York, produces over 
47% of all new prefabricated houses built 
in the U.S., sells through 551 dealers in 41 
states and the District of Columbia. Deliv- 
eries to building sites within 500 miles of 
the plants are made by a fleet of 240 trailer 
trucks. To protect this fleet and assure its 
dependable operation, National Homes 
relies on Texaco lubrication. 


* 


from over 2,000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in all 48 States. This combination 
can help bring production up... and costs 
down ...in every major field of industry 
and transportation. 

One agreement of sale supplies all your 
plants wherever located. For details, call 
the Texaco Distributing Plant nearest you, 
or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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New Era Comes Down to Earth 


@ For foreign ministers’ Oct. 27 meeting, the 


summer's easy optimism about East-West relations is gone. 


@ So Washington gets set for the long haul in 
diplomacy to bring the summit’s broad understanding 


down to concrete agreements. 


@ Old problems—Germany and disarmament— 


remain; a new problem—the Middle East—grows larger. 


This week, Washington is making 
final preparations for the Oct. 27 meet- 
ing of foreign ministers—where the 
broad understanding established at the 
Geneva summit meeting in July is to 
be tested in the discussion of concrete 
problems. 

Those preparations have produced a 
basic policy decision: to work for the 
long haul, and count on a gradual im- 
provement in U.S.-Russian relations, 
rather than anything quick and spec- 
tacular, to solve the big East-West dif- 
ferences. 

Back of the long-haul approach is 
this Washington appraisal of where we 
stand vis a vis Russia: 

¢ No big breakthrough can be ex- 
pected soon in East-West relations. 
Soviet behavior since the summit meet- 
ing, especially in Germany and the Mid- 
die East, proves that. 

¢ But the H-bomb stalemate still 
pushes both sides to negotiate. Neither 
wishes to risk a war of annihilation to 
settle their basic conflicts. 

¢ If negotiated agreements, how- 
ever limited, can hold fear and suspicion 
to a minsmum, there is some hope that 
changes inside the Soviet Union will 
ultimately make a real East-West settle- 
ment possible. 

This, in brief, is the basis for the 
approach Secy. of State John Foster 
Dulles will take at Geneva. It means 
that the casy optimism of midsummer 
is gone—and that the over-publicized 
new cra in East-West relations has been 
brought down to earth. 

* One Hope—But Dulles still expects 
agreement at Geneva on one of the 
three main points of the agenda— 
greater freedom of East-West com- 
munication. This would pave the way 
to further meetings at the foreign 
ministers’ level, even if nothing is 


achieved on the other two agenda items 
—disarmament, and German unification 
within a European security system. 
Pres. Eisenhower's special assistant, 
Harold Stassen, whe will join the con- 
ference for the disarmament discussion, 
is more hopeful. He thinks there’s a 
chance that, to make a dramatic gesture, 
Russia will agree to Pres. Eisenhower's 
aerial inspection plan. That, of course, 
would put real life back into the 
“Geneva spirit.” But it wouldn’t sub 
stantially change the diplomatic time 
schedule Washingtor is working on. 
You can tick off the main positions 
the U.S., Britain, and France will take 
at Geneva in fairly short order. Each 
is designed to bring pressure on the 
Russians to come to an early agreement 
or, failing that, to give the West maxi- 
mum advantage for the long haul. 


|. Welding Germany 


On Germany, the Western foreign 
ministers will again push the case for a 
unified Germany, free to decide whether 
it wants to stay in NATO. And to allay 
Soviet fears of a rearmed Germany, 
they will offer a European security pact 
that would (1) guarantee the Soviet bloc 
nations against a German attack; (2) 
provide for a thinning out of troops on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain, under a 
system of mutual control and inspec- 
tion. On top ef that, the West appar- 
ently is prepared to guarantee the limita- 
tion of a reunited Germany's army to 
12 divisions—perhaps even less. 

No one in Washington expects the 
Russians to accept this Western pro- 
posal. But that doesn’t mean the West 
won't score diplomatically on the Ger- 
man question. 

It will be perfectly plain after Geneva 
that Moscow's expressed fears of Ger- 


man militarism are strictly phony, that 
its aim, just as it was in Stalin’s day, is 
» a control of all Germany. 

« German Temptation—The big ques- 
tion is whether the West Germans will 
hold out against the Soviet game, West- 
ern diplomats don't discount the dan- 
gers. For one thing, a large part of the 
West German population, especially 
the youth, still is not sold on German 
rearmament, 

Then, the Russians can ofter tempt 
ing economic bait. When Chancellor 
Adon was in Moscow, both Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev told the German 
delegation of the economic opportuni 
ties available for the asking in Com- 
munist China. The industrialization of 
China, the Sovict leaders said, was too 
big a job for them to tackle alone. 

But Washington still thinks that, 
barring a big economic slump in the 
West, West Germany will resist these 
biandishments. In that case, so the 
thinking goes, Moscow eventually will 
back down, as it did in Austria. 


ll. Controlling the Bomb 


On disarmament, the U.S. will rest 
on Eisenhower's summit conference 
proposal for aerial inspection. Last 
week, the President tried to meet Sovict 
objections to the proposal by saying, in 
a letter to Bulganin, that the U.S. 
would agree to Soviet suggestions that 
seaports and airfields be added to the 
system of mutual inspection. 

Washington isn’t pushing the Eisen- 
hower scheme merely as a step toward 
complete nuclear control. In its own 
right, if put into effect, it would provide 
immediate substantial protection against 
surprise attacks, make U.S. airbases 
abroad far less vulnerable to sneak raids. 
¢ Showing the World—Thanks to the 
President's initiative in July, the West 
has a strong position in the disarma- 
ment field. The world knows that the 
U.S. is ready to negotiate, and to meet 
the Russians halfway on any plans that 
seem likely to reduce the danger of 
nuclear war, 

Moscow, meanwhile, is on notice 
that the U.S. will take no chances 
with the nuclear stalemate. Air Force 
Secy. Donald A. Quarles put the posi- 
tion bluntly in a recent speech that 
was heard by the Soviet’s military at- 
taches. What we are after, he said, is 
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“a balance between our air power and 
iny Opponent’s temptation to aggres- 
sion.” As long as the U.S. maintains 
the ability to meet aggression with 
crushing force, Quarles added, it will 
have a “convincing deterrent to war.” 


Il. A Thinner Curtain 


On East-West contacts the U.S. 
may come up with some surprises at 
Geneva. They are most likely to come 
in the fields of travel and communica 
hon. Nothing much is likely to hap 
pen on trade 

\ U.S. proposal to open up air 
travel between the U.S. and Russia 
cems to be in the cards. Pan American 
Airways’ Pres. Juan Trippe pushed the 
door ajar this week by proposing that 
\croflot, the Soviet airline, join the 
International Air Transport Assn. 

* Who Gains by Contact?—U.S. of- 

ficials are far from unanimous about 

permitting more East-West contacts 

But Eisenhower pretty well committed 

the U.S. to such a course at the sum- 
it meeting, 

There is also the feeling that the 
U.S. stands to gain in the long run 
from having as many Russians as possi- 
ble see m he creates this country’s 
hundance, and from having the Rus- 
ian people see Americans in their midst. 
The mass enthusiasm aroused in Lenin- 
grad by a visit from the British ficet 
hasn't escaped notice in Washington. 
If fundamental social and litical 
changes are afoot in post-Stalin Rus- 
ia, as all the evidence suggests, con- 
tacts with the West can only encourage 
the trend. 


I1V. The Ominous Shadow 


Looming in the background at 
Geneva, there's one important subject 
not on the foreign ministers’ agenda 
it's the Middle East—in particular, the 
Soviet efforts to move in on what 
traditionally has been a Western sphere 
of influence by offering arms ond 
nomic aid to Egypt. 

+ Cautious Strategy—Even here, the 
long haul principle seems likely to pre- 
vail, Washington doesn't intend to 
outbid Moscow with economic aid for 
I'gypt. Apparently the plan is to let 
the Egyptians dicker with Moscow over 
in offer the Russians have made to build 
» $600-million dam on the Nile. The 
feeling is that the Russians won't be 
ible to deliver on this kind of project. 
They have failed to come through in 
Afghanistan, after offering that country 
cconomic aid on a much smaller scale. 

As for the Czech sale of arms to 
Cairo, the U.S. and Britain will keep 
track of every piece of equipment that 
crosses the Mediterranean, and see that 
the military balance between Egypt and 
Isracl is not upset 


eco 
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FLOOD and wreck that disrupted freight and passenger services were just another . . . 


Blow to the New Haven 


To the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford RR, the heavy floods in New 
England last weekend had almost the 
weight of the straw that broke the 
camel's back. 

The toll of the latest floods—42 dead 
or missing and estimated damages of 
$50-million—was a rough blow to Con- 
necticut and other Northeastern states 
still digging out from the havoc wrought 
by Hurricane Diane in August (BW— 
Aug.27'55,p26). But although some 
towns, notably Winsted, Conn., got 
their second inundation in as many 
months, other sections bore the brunt 
of the second deluge. And as the waters 
receded, many New Englanders heaved 
sighs of relief that the damage—considet- 
ably less than Diane’s $500-million tan- 
trum—wasn't worse, 
¢ Acts of God—For the beleaguered 
railroad, however, there was little to be 
Pollyanna about. For one thing, the 
storm broke the line’s main artery, 
which carries about 85% of its total 
business. “Looks like somebody up- 
stairs just doesn’t like Pat McGinnis,” 
one Wall Street wag cracked. 

At any rate, since McGinnis took 
over the New Haven after a bitter 
proxy fight last year (BW—Apr.24'54, 
p33), the road has been hit by no less 
than five “acts of God”—three hurri- 
canes and two floods. These have been 
compounded by a couple of terrestial 
troubles like wrecks. 
¢ Soggy Credit—In the face of this lat- 
cst misfortune, New Haven’s commut- 
ers—usually a vocal and querulous group 
-have shown a friendly forbearance 
with disrupted schedules and uncertain 


travel. Where the road goes from here, 
however, depends not so much on the 
reactions of passengers and shippers as 
on those of its bankers and investors. 
The latest flood has the management 
more worried about its credit than 
about its rolling stock. 

The McGinnis group has been am- 
bitious for its road, and its plans have 
included a new lightweight train for 
better passenger service (BW—Apr.2 
55,p25), large-scale replacement of 
aged freight cars. But cash for the 
projected improvement would have had 
to be borrowed, since the New Haven 
has little money to play with and a 
high debt structure—the main reason 
for McGinnis’ obsession with credit. 
¢ Disaster’s Price—Now the company 
will have to borrow substantial sums— 
not to spend to make money with—but 
just to make immediate repairs. 

Two hurricanes last year cost the 
New Haven $630,000. plus an esti- 
mated loss of over $2-million in poten- 
tial revenue. Diane beggared that. With 
38 bridges destroyed, and 70 miles of 
track to be rebuilt, the estimated repair 
bill came to $10.5-million. The latest 
flood—five bridges destroyed, other ma- 
jor damage—adds at least $1-million to 
that. Resulting revenue loss hasn't 
been estimated. 

The New Haven’s immediate prob- 
lem is where to get the money to make 
the repairs. It already has borrowed 
$2.5-million in short-term money to 
get the road working again with tem- 
porary repairs, and the latest deluge 
may have wiped out a good part of 
that. 
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¢ Snags—The road has preliminary ar- 
rangements with a group of banks 
headed by the Chase } fanhattan Bank 
to borrow $10.5-million, but that must 
fust be approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and by both com- 
mon and preferred shareholders. Here’s 
where the snag comes. 

Frederic C. Dumaine, Jr., whom Mc- 
Ginnis ousted from the presidency of 
the road last year, still controls almost 
a third of the preferred—enough to 
block approval of the loan. Wall Street 
rumors say that his price for approval 
is a rider specifying that no common 
stock dividends shall be paid for 10 
years. 

As a result of the two floods, some 
money lenders seem to be backing 
away from more long-term financing for 
the New Haven. According to a spokes- 
man for one large insurance company, 
“There's no question but that Mc- 
Ginnis has been doing a good job with 
what he’s got. But we figure the floods 
are going to be the straw that breaks 
his back. In the first place, there’s the 
pure and simple extra costs of repairing 
damages over which he had no control. 
But because of the trouble, a lot of 
shippers have gone to trucks, and prob- 
ably will stay with them just to avoid 
future things like this. The New 
Haven’s most lucrative passenger busi- 
ness is the New York-Boston run. With 
the Connecticut Thruway opening 
soon, buses will be able to ade the 
run in a comfortable four hours, at a 
lower cost. That will leave the road 
with just short-haul commuter business, 
which doesn’t pay its own way.” 
¢ Record—Meanwhile, the road is still 
in business. Earnings for the first eight 
months this year were about triple 
those of the same period last year. 
Windfall business from a truck strike 
kept August revenues even with the 
year before in spite of Diane. In Sep- 
tember, McGinnis says, carloadings 
were up 11% and the road made a net 
profit (before sinking fund require- 
ments) of almost $1-million—in spite 
of disrupted service and emergency re- 
pairs. These igures don’t include 
losses from Diane, which will be capital- 
ized. September, McGinnis says, was a 
“normal” month; October may not be 
quite so good. 

If McGinnis can get his money, how- 
ever, the road will still be in fairly 
good shape for the short haul. Freight 
and passenger lines were on almost 
normal schedules by the week's end, 
though trains were rolling over wooden 
trestles rather than concrete and steel 
bridges. With flood losses capitalized, 
operating income for the year could 
still run close to the same pace as in 
the eight-month period. f° revenues 
can be maintained at earlier levels, 
McGinnis may still defeat the glum 
predictions. 
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Interest Rates Go Up a Notch 


Latest boost in prime rate catches the Federal 
Reserve by surprise. Cause of the rise: not enough new 
lendable funds to meet seasonal demand. 


All over the country this week, bank 
ers and financial men were asking one 
another the same question: Did the 
Federal Reserve's usually expert han- 
dling of the money market simply blow 
a fuse? Or is the Fed following some 
devious line of reasoning too deep for 
any outsider to fathom? 

This somewhat bewildered attempt 
to psychoanalyze the Fed started when 
the big commercial banks announced 
an increase in their prime rate (the 
interest rate they charge their biggest 
and best borrowers) from 34% to 34%. 
Since all rates scale upward from the 
He this means rates are now even 

igher than they were in the tight- 
money days of 1953—the highest they 
have been in 25 years. And borrowers 
can testify that money is almost as hard 
to gc as it was in 1953, 
¢ Why It Happened—The banks 
boosted their prime rate because the 
steady a in the demand for 
credit was exhausting their lendable 
funds. 

The Federal Reserve had been feed. 
ing a little additional money into the 
market by purchasing Treasury bills. 
But this extra wasn’t anywhere enough 
to take care of the seasonal rise in the 
demand for loans that always comes 
toward the end of the year. The only 
way the banks could adjust to the 
situation was to put their rates another 
notch upward—so that borrowing would 
be discouraged by the higher rates. 
¢ Baffling—At midweek the Fed was 
saying nothing officially—following the 
old central bankers’ rule of “keep ‘em 
guessing.” But in this case, Wall Street 
suspected that the Fed was keeping it 
sel guessing. too. For the Fed quite 
plainly didn’t want rates to go up this 
week and hadn’t expected them to. 

From spring to early fall, the money 
managers in Washington foilowed a 
more and more restrictive credit policy, 
trying to keep the business boom from 
turning into an outright inflation. But 
Pres. Eisenhower's heart attack and the 
resultant note of caution in business 
planning (BW —Oct.1'55,p27) added 
some extra factors to the calculations. 
As the threat of inflation receded, the 
Fed quietly let it be known that it 
didn’t intend to tighten up any more. 
Wall Street, agreeing that this attitude 
fitted with the logic of the situation, 
waited for monetary policy to shift to 
neutral. 

Now, Wall Street doesn’t quite know 
what to think. The rise in the prime 


rate apparently took the Fed by sur- 
prise. But it shouldn't have. As one 
banker put it: “We follow rather than 
lead the Fed. We were acting in 
response to its restrictive policy. They 
have acted as if nothing asened on 
Sept. rag 

* Too Cautious?—The best guess in 
bank offices is simply that the money 
managers were napping. Evidently, 
they underestimated the pressure on 
the market and moved too cautiously 
in feeding extra credit into the market 
to take care of the seasonal needs, In 
their effort to avoid a dramatic reversal 
of policy, they failed to make any 
change in policy at all. 

The Fed is now saying that the com- 
mercial banks were making a belated 
response to its past policy. It claims 
that the new prime rate is in line with 
the discount rate (the rate at which the 
Federal Reserve Banks stand ready to 
lend to members). And it insists it 
doesn’t want money rates to go any 
higher than they are at the moment. 
To emphasize this, officials point out 
that they didn’t raise the discount rate 
after this latest rise in the prime rate. 
¢ Repercussions—But it’s not so simple 
as that. The market now is confused 
and doubtful. The whole interest rate 
structure is under pressure. The Treas- 
ury bill rate went up to 2.33%, well 
above the discount rate. Commercial 
paper dealers were forced to raise their 
yields on four- to six-month paper to 
23%, the 10th rise this year. Federal 
funds—temporary loans between banks— 
were quoted at 24%, and weren't freely 
available at that. Although this squeeze 
seemed to be easing up a little at mid- 
week, the market was still tight and 
still confused, 

The higher rates undoubtedly will 
bring some slackening in demand for 
money, That in itself will take a little 
of the pressure off. But old-timers in 
the money market say the Fed has 
missed its chance to make a cautious, 
inconspicuous shift to a neutral policy. 
Now it will have to do something posi- 
tive and dramatic—and publict-if it 
wants to convince the market it really 
means to keep rates from going up. 

“People at the Fed may have thought 
they could hold rates steady without a 
real shift,” said a banker. “But they 
didn’t realize the strength of their 
own restrictive policies. Now they have 
been put on notice that rates cannot 
be stabilized just bv sitting on their 
hands.” 
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On Capitol Hill, the quiet of recess was broken 
this week as that shadowy word “automation” 
echoed in committee rooms. But though experts 


testify, there is more noise than light as. . . Congress 


Congress this week got down to its 
first full<dress inquiry into the facts 
that lie behind the word that sets 
some trembling, others beaming—‘‘auto- 
mation.” 

The TV lights and fiashbulbs were 
flaring in the corridor outside the old 
Supreme Court room on Capitol Hill 
when the economic stabilization sub 
committee of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report set the probe go- 
ing. The subcommittee’s mandate: to 
consider what, if anything, the govern 
ment should do to prepare for wide- 
spread automation 

That the widening range of automa- 
tion is one of the hottest economic 
questions of the day is already plain 
(BW—Oct1'55,p74) 

In Washington this week, it was easy 
to guage, too, that automation is a vast 
question for industry. Word got around 
that General Electric Pres. Ralph J 
Cordiner has had a task force of 40 
people working for many weeks prepar 
ing the testimony he’s scheduled to 
give the subcommittee next week. It 

THEORISTS Diebold (left) and Buckingham, young prophets of automation, showed at also was clear that labor reckons the 





hearings they are as divided as labor and management on automation’s impact. quecten no smaller. CIO Pres. Walter 


P. Reuther’s prepared testimony showed 
that the organization had gone to great 


PIONEER in the practice of automation, Ford’s D. J. Davis, reported Ford’s experience: poine im its research 


a 14% increase in man-hours during four years of automation’s growth. 


. l. No Time for Politics 


But by the time the first few subcom- 
mittee sessions were over it was appar 
ent that automation is not likely to have 
much impact on legislation in the near 
future. There were two tip-offs on that. 
¢ Absent Members—First tip-off was 
that Chmn. Wright Patman (D-Tex.) 
was the only subcommittee member 
present during the first four sessions. 
The others sent messages that they 
were unavoidably detained elsewhere. 
Their absence was a sign that neither 
Democrats nor Republicans consider 
automation is politically significant 
right now 

The second tip-off came from the 
witnesses themselves, particularly from 
two young prophets of automation 
John Diebold, 28, New York manage 
ment consultant and author of a popu 
lar book on automation; and Walter S. 
Buckingham, Jr., 30, associate professor 
of industrial management at Georgia 
Institute of Technology 
* Split in Ranks—What they had to 
say showed that the ranks of the 
theorists are just as divided on the ques- 
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Delves Into Automation 


tion of what automation’s full impact 
will be as are labor and management. 

Diebold and Buckingham were the 
first to appear at the witness’ micro 
phone. Diebold’s position is slightly 
right of center, close to the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers’ view that 
there’s nothing revolutionary or awe- 
some about automation. Buckingham 
is slightly left of center on this issue; 
he favors labor's position that auto 
mation puts the country on the thres- 
hold of revolutionary changes 

What they told the subcommittee did 
not differ much from what they said 
at the CIO conference on automation 
last spring (BW —Apr.23’'55,p1 36). But 
they did re-emphasize the need for 
bringing more facts about automation 
out into the open so that intelligent 
planning can follow. 
¢ Detroit Experience—After them, 
Ford's representative, D. J. Davis, manu- 
facturing vice-president, took over the 
microphone. 

Davis saw nothing alarming about 
the spread of automation in the auto 
industry. To prove his point he said 
that non-defense employment has in- 


creased—not decreased—at Ford during 
the last few years while automation 
allegedly has been making great head- 
way. In 1954, total man-hours worked 
were 14% more than in 1950—an in 
crease greater than the increase in unit 
production. 


ll. Key to the Question 


hen came the explosive red-head 
from Detroit, Walter Reuther He 
drew a bead first on Davis’ testimony. 

The only. reason that the introduc- 
tion of automation did not cause unem- 
ployment at Ford, said Reuther, was 
that it came at a time when Ford was 
expanding production. 

In a dynamic economy, automation 
has not created unemployment at Ford, 
Reuther agrees. But he holds that in 
a static economy it would bring un 
employment. 

rhis brought the subcommittee to a 
key point. Right here you might have 
expected that this vital question would 
have been asked: “Will automation be 
applied except in time of an expand 
ing highly competitive economy?” 


* Silence Continues—But nobody asked 
it. Still, the significance of the rest of 
the subcommittee’s work may rest upon 
it getting an answer to this 

Instead, with the question unasked, 
Reuther went on to make it clear that 
for labor automation will be a rallying 
cry in the drive for a $1.25 minimum 
wage, retirement at 60, a four-day 32- 
hour week, industry-financed retraining 
programs, and cmeseenabebdiaasel 
scholarships for all youngsters with 
ability to Ban 

Taking time to range around the 
ubject, Reuther urged that the sub- 
committee remam m contmous opera- 
tion to act as a clearinghouse on auto- 
mation. Information, he said, is vital 
to planning and planning is vital to 
the future. To make his point here, 
Reuther compared today’s economy to 
a supersonic jet, 1929's economy to a 
“Model T.” Since the economy is 
moving so much more rapidly it re- 
quires much more advance planning. 
\t 20 mph. in a “Model 'T” the smash 
up was bad, he argued, but at 600 mph, 
in a supersonic jet economy a smashup 
could be catastrophic. 


BUT FROM LABOR’S Walter Reuther comes the hint that automation will be rallying cry for a series of big demands, 
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Now They're Lining Up for Jet 


lhe jet age moved dramatically closes 
to the airways last week. Pan American 
World Airways ordered 45 jet airliners 
that will be able to whisk 104 to 131 
passenger »,000 nonstop, at a 
peed of 575 miles per hour. 
Total price for airplanes and spare parts 
: record $269-million 
And this week an advance herald of 
the prototype Boeing 707 
crossed the continent from 
Andrews Air Force Base in 
3 hr. 58 min.—setting an 
record for transcontinental 
aircraft. The 707 flew the 
10 miles at an average speed of 592 
It now has had more 
00 hours in the air 
* Scramble—With the log jam broken 
by Pan American's order, you can look 
for a scramble among airlines that have 
been waiting for the other fellow to take 
the plunge. Among the domestic car 
riers, the trade expects United Air Lines 
to announce its plans next week. Na- 
tional Airlines has already made known 
fs intention to acquire Six Douglas 
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DC-8 jets; and Eddie Rickenbacker’s 
Eastern Air Lines has jets on the later 
stages of its expansion program 

Industry report has it that American 
Airlines is set to order jets for its New 
York-Los Angeles run. The trade also 
has its eye on Trans World Airlines 
(though a TWA official recently in- 
sisted, “We're still thinking’) 

Among foreign operators, Air France 
is “definitely in the market for 
equipment, though not necessarily 
U.S.-built,” a spokesman says. Five 
of its top brass are attending this week's 
annual meeting of the International 
Air Transport Assn. in New York, with 
visits scheduled later to Lockheed, Boe 
ing, and Douglas plants on the West 
Coast. KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines re- 
cently had three officials in Seattle to 
fly the 707 
¢ Gordian Knot—Pan American solved 
the airline quandary (BW—Sep.3’55, 
p98) by splitting its order between Boe- 
ing and Douglas, with all 20 of the 707s 
due for delivery before the first of 25 
Douglas DC-8s arrives late in 1959 


new 


The 707s will carry 104 
first class, or 125 tourist 
powered by four “advanced type” Pratt 
& Whitney J-57 turbojet engines, rated 
at more than 10,000 Ib. thrust each, and 
located in pods under the swept-back 
wings. First will be in De- 
cember, 1958 

The Douglas DC-8s will carry 108 
first-class passengers, or 13] tourists. 
Pan American will get the last DC-8 in 
January, 1961. The airline says the 
DC-8s will have a larger Pratt & Whit- 
ney engine, a slightly greater range. 
The industry guesses this means the 


passengers 
Chey will be 


deliveries 


1-75 engine, still on the drawing boards. 


¢ Costs—No per-plane price tag has 
been announced. But the $160-million 
Pan American is paying for 25 DC-8s, 
including spare parts, works out to 
$6.4-million per plane. If the line is 
ordering the same number of spare parts 
for the 707s as for the DC-8s, the 
Douglas planes will cost some $950,000 
more each than the Boeings 

The bigger and costlier engine, longer 
range, and greater seating capacity ac- 
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count for the difference (Boeing officials 
are quick to poimt out that slight 
alterations in the 707 will accommodate 
the new engine when it’s ready, thus 
stepping up performance) 

rhe cost of the jets is up sharply 
from present piston-driven propeller 
craft. A Pan American spokesman puts 
the approximate price for the exten 
used DC-6B at $1.2-million, for 
the DC-7B (just getting into operation) 
$2-million, for the DC-7C 
(Pan Am has 33 on order) at approxi 
mately $2.3-million 
¢ Savings—But Pan American and the 
two builders count on more than off 
setting the high initial outlay through 
operational economies. A New York to 
London jet will take 6 hr. 35 min. non 
That means only a single crew 
than a double one. It means 
turnaround, greatcr utilization 
(the airline figures its jets will make 
three flights for 
propeller-driven craft 

Ihe load factor also favors the jets 
The 707’s first-class capacity of 104 


sively 


at around 


stop 

rather 
faster 
two by 


every today’s 
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compares with 52 passengers in Pan 
American’s DC-6Bs, 54 in the DC-7Bs, 
56 for the DC-7C. Lockheed Super 
Constellations can take 67 first class 
All this means fewer planes. Says 
Ralph L. Bell, Boeing director of sales 
Nine 707s will provide the same seat 
25 DC-7s, and the ground 
operating facility requirement re 
duces direct operating costs materiall 
¢ Holdoffs—But not was 
ready last week to hop right on the jet 
bandwagon. Sir Hudson Fysh, head 
of Qantas Empire Airways (also in 
for the IATA meetings), said Qantas 
would be flying jets along with other 
main airlines “in the fullness of time 
He added: “There will be no stamped 
An official of another company said 
“When you start buying a flect of jet 
aircraft for $6-million a plane, one mis 
take and you're finished. We have to 
move pretty carefull) 
* Comets and Turboprops—You can't 
British Airways Corp 
out of the jet picture cither, with 19 
ce Havilland Comets (Mark IV) ordered 
for regular flights, one Mark II for 
training purpose The Mark [Vs will 
be flying time the first 
Boeing 707 gets in service. But they 
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will be smaller, will take 94 hr. from 
London to New York, with one stop 
Several airlines are buying slower but 
turboprops American and 
Eastern have big orders for Lockheed 
Ejectras speed 400 mph.) 
BOAC has on order 33 Bristol Britan 
nias, which can fly the Atlantic non- 
top. And this week, British European 
Airwa\ 


‘ hie ape I 


(Cruising 


announced it is dickering with 
Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd, for a fleet of 
Vickers 900 Vanguards—big brother 
to the Vickers Viscounts now flying for 
Capital Airlines in the U. $ 
l'urboprops, with lower initial costs, 
are more economical on short hops or 
multi-stop routes 
¢ Facilities—The problems that com 
with the jet age may also delay orders 
for the big, expensive jets. Several com 
panies think it may not be economical 
huge them until 
ontrol and ground facilities are 
Che fast-cruising jets, they 
say, need also better radar and commu- 
nications equipment. And the jets burn 
fuel at a prodigious rate. True, they 
need less because they get there faster, 
but to circle above an airport in instru 
ment weather they'd need hundreds of 
pounds of extra fuel. 
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The World’s Bull Markets Stumble 


WALL STREET 
PARIS 








Making It Unanimous 


Wall 
Montgomcry 
irenas where bull markets are stagger 


and 
only 


Street, La 
Street 


Salle Street, 
aren't the 


ing. The London Stock Exchange, 
Paris Bourse, and ther leading securi- 
ties marts overseas ar following the 
same pattern, and the declines started 
even earlier in Paris and London (chart). 
Industrial stock prices broke deepest 
in London—down 16% from a peak 
nowhere near so high as most other 
exchanges. In the Amsterdam, Paris, 
and Milan markets, the decline has 
ranged closer to Wall Street's 10% loss. 
West German prices held up better. 
¢ Eisenhower Break—Part of the world- 


34 


wide price weakness stems from the 
same thing that triggered the break 
in U.S. markets: the blow dealt to in- 
vestor confidence by Pres. Eisenhower's 
heart attack. Investors overseas saw the 
same unfavorable potentialities as Wall 
Streeters did. 

But the bearish factors started oper- 
ating in some foreign markets well 
ahead of the Eisenhower break. In 
Paris, prices began their retreat frum 
the bull market high as far back as 
last April. London's bull market trip: 
at least temporarily in July, and prices 
in Brussels passed their peak in August. 
¢ The Scoreboard—Here’s how svust- 


NESS WEEK reporters abroad analyze the 
dominating factors in various markets: 
IN—Price troubles here are 
traceable chiefly to the uncertainties 
in Britain’s seesaw battle against infla- 
tion (BW—Oct.8'55,p156). Indeed, 
many signs suggest that, despite op- 
timism about the long-term earning 
— of British industry, the current 
r market may last another nine 
months or a year. 

PARIS—Prices on the Bourse have 
lately rallied on symptoms of inflation: 
growing deficits in the budget, note cir- 
culation at an all-time high, weakness in 
the franc abroad, and the higher wages 
that industry will soon have te pay. 

Still present, though, are the factors 
that caused last spring’s break: the 
North African crisis and the basic 
weakness of Premier Faure’s right-wing 

overnment, with the probability that, 
if it should fall any time, it would be 
replaced by a left-wing coalition less 
friendly to business. Thus, the recent 
rally is generally considered to rest on 
rather flimsy grounds. 

AMSTERDAM—Here, the price 
drop was largely due to worries over 
Eisenhower's illness, results of the In- 
donesian clection (BW —Oct.15'55, 
p172), and the French crisis. However, 
observers feel that the shakeout has 
already got rid of much of the specu- 
lative froth that had made the market 
vulnerable. Then, too, the proceeds of 
liquidation sales are yet to be reinvested, 
and this buying will bolster prices. No 
further sharp decline is expected unless 
world news in general should tum 
sour, 

MILAN—The break here in early 
October had little or no connection 
with Pres. Eisenhower's illness. In- 
stead, it was a reaction to the extrava- 
gant price levels that many stocks had 
reached and to repeated false rumors 
that the government was consider- 
ing new taxes and stock market con- 
trols. 

Prices hiave rallied somewhat. Large 
purchases of Italian stocks by Ameri- 
can investors have heartened Milan 
traders. So have local oil discoveries, 
though the stimulus value of these de- 
pends somewhat on what kind of law 
the government adopts to regulate oil 

ospecting. 
> Ciionee in U.S.—Foreign opin- 
ion on the trend of the U.S. economy 
is generally favorable. In the imme- 
diate outlook for American shares, 
however, the Dutch and British are a 
bit bearish. They aren't sure our stock 

ices have hit bottom, especially if 
Seindoete decides not to run again. 

Reports indicate some rather substan- 

tial selling of American shares lately 

foreign holders, particularly the 
Dutch. The Dutch say they have in 
many cases reinvested the proceeds in 
“home” securities. 
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The man who resented clocks! 


a timely piece by Mr. Friendly 











Algernon Stepp was a nervous employer on the job 


: . ‘ : the welfare , 
Who gained a wide rep as a timepiece destroyer. Group 


AS 

M of his work 

, —_ has developed its 
. ; . os : th ' ' ing 

“It chills me,” said he, “to hear the ticktock, lps the worker “ANCE Program. 


, ' , , Pendents 
Knowing workers head home when it strikes 5 o'clock. Or inbarie tO ge 
5 anc 


Accident and | 


“On the job we protect ’em with every device, 
But at home they meet hazards, not very nice, 


“Like autos that conk ’em, among other missiles, 
So they miss time and pay—and 8 A. M. whistles!” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL caf ‘rte i gabe 


Service from 77 fully staffed offices! 


© 1005 AmERICAM MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE ComPanT 


GROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH-HOSPITALIZATION ... WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ... AUTOMOBILE... ALL FORMS OF LIABILITY INSURANCE 





marble in profusion .. . 


at the entrance loggias, the main and lower 
concourse levels, the stairways, connecting tun- 
nels to the main Chrysler building, all elevator 
lobbies, floors, toilet partitions . . . 


Marble to cut maintenance costs, promote 
cleanliness, provide beauty, attract business, 
protect an investment... 


Marble to realize the true meaning of econ- 
omy ... and at a cost that is only a fraction 
of the savings it will provide . . 


IN FACT, Marble in profusion, from top to bottom of the 
32 story Chrysler Building East, cost only 2.7% of the 
total construction cost. 


What other material gives so much value for so little cost? 


Literature Available FREE 


“Proof that Marble costs les...” “Marble Forecast, 1955-1956" “Marble in the Bank” 
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The happily whirring wheels of the na- 
tion’s economy are singing various songs 


of prosperity: 


Gross national product during the third 

uarter hit a record annual rate of 
$392-billion, according to preliminary 
estimates by the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers. That's $7-bil- 
lion above the seasonally adjusted high 
recorded in the second quarter. 


Industrial production in September set 
a record for the month. The Federal 
Reserve Board says production ran at 
141% of the 1947-1949 average. 


Pre-tax corporate profits in the second 
quarter reached a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $43-billion, says the 
Commerce Dept. That’s the fourth 
highest quarter on record, and the best 
since first-quarter 1951. 


Farm realty values as of July | had 
climbed back up to the Korean War 
peak, the Agriculture Dept. reports. In 
the previous four months, farm values 
had risen 3%, finally achieving an av- 
erage value per acre that was 125% 
of the 1947-1949 base. 

. 
Railroad expansion plans were being 
wear this week in the wake of the 
nterstate Commerce Commission's de- 
cision to make permanent the 1952 
freight rate boosts of 12% to 15%. 
The hike had been scheduled to die 
at yearend, which would have cost the 
roads an estimated $900-million in 
revenue in 1956. One note of sorrow 
amid the joy: Coal producers said it 
would cost them $100-million a year. 

. 
Higher—and wider—learning: The Uni- 
versity of Michigan is aiming at a 
$111-million-plus building and remodel 
ing program in the next five years. 

° 


No change: The 1954 income of the 
average income-carning American was 
$2,300, the same as in 1953, says the 
Commerce Dept. The department 
breaks the 1954 figures down into 
$3,200 for men and $1,200 for women. 


. 
The flow-of-funds system of national 


accounts was unveiled this week by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Pioneer 
development of the system was done 
by Prof. Morris A. Coens, now of 
Cormell (BW—Jan.10'53,p144). From 
now on, flow-of-funds statistics will 
play a regular part in the data the gov- 
ermment compiles to depict the econ- 
omy. 
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With movable wal! panels, like those pictured 
above, you can build a room anywhere 

in the factory, in the office, in the laboratory. 
But the new room would be impractical 
unless it were protected from outside vibra- 
tion and noise. That’s where 3M comes in. 


EC-1000 is a vibration and sound damping 
coating that withstands high temperatures 
directly after application. Immediately after 
EC-1000 is sprayed on the back side of the 
metal panels, they are primed and run 
through the baking ovens! There’s no lost 





Taking the noise out of sound 


motion ... no production line slowdown. 
And once installed, walls treated with 
EC-1000 make a room that is quieter, easier 
to work in, relatively unaffected by externa! 
noise and vibration. 

See what adhesives can do for you... 
Perhaps you have a production problem 3M 
can help you solve. A 3M field engineer 
will be glad to consult with you on your 
specific requirements. Or, for a free booklet 
on cost-cutting 3M adhesives, write 3M, 
Dpt. 110,417 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MEMMNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


41? PIQOUETTE AVE... OCETROIT 2. MICH. @ GENERAL GALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6. MINN. © EXPORT: 122 £. 42 GT. Y¥. 17, HY. © CANADA: LONDON, ONT 


MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” GRAND FeESSURE-GENGITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ “SCOTCH” BRAND SOUND-RECOROING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE” Grane 
nn. 6 8-09. oF 0 6 mr ae one 6 0 0 ar 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ 3M" ABRAS' Y= PAPER AND CLOTH @ “3M” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS © "SM" fw NG GRANULES © "3M" CHEMICALS 
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When UOP developed its first refining process 


THIS RACY AIR-CONDITIONED MODEL was the New Look in 1915 gas buggies—the 
identical year that Universal Oil Products Company developed the revolutionary thermal 
cracking process, a really new and efficient method that made more and better gasoline 

in those early days 


The forty intervening years have led to many other important UOP process 
developments—each bringing new, more economical ways for the refiner to produce larger 
quantities of improved gasolines. 


By helping the petroleum refining industry bring you the best 
products from oil, Universal has given progress a push. . . 
helped make it easier and cheaper for refiners to provide higher 
octane gasoline, the automobile manufacturers to make 
available engines with increased power, and you . . . the motorist 
. +. to enjoy more pleasurable driving. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPARY 


oP 30 ALGONQUIN ROAD, DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


REXFORMING — UOP'’s latest contribution to 
Forty Years of Leadership in Petroleum Refining Technology improved petroleum processing. A radically new 
method for making 100 and higher clear octane 
gosuline. The first continuous and economical 
process developed to make super fuels. 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
OCT. 22, 1955 


The January session of Congress, now only 10 weeks off, will set the 
stage for the 1956 election, when the White House will be at stake, along 
with control of the House and Senate. Business-making legislation is ahead. 
Both parties are busy, deciding now on positions for next year. The Adminis- 
tration’s will show in the January State of the Union and budget messages; 
the Democrats’ in bills backed in House and Senate. You can anticipate 
what the major issues will be without waiting on Congress. 


Taxes will be cut. That’s an odds-on bet. The Democrats are collect- 
ing ideas now on business effects of existing law. Eisenhower advisers talk 
of delaying budget balancing, as a “stimulant.” 


Defense spending will stay high. Both parties like big defense. 
Farm income will get a booster shot. The uncertainty is over “how.” 
Social Security will be liberalized—more money for the retired. 


Public works will stay on the rise. Both parties advocate more for 
highways, schools, hospitals. Big differences are on financing, not amounts. 


Here is the business fact to keep in mind: The “running records” for 
1956 will be written in Congress next year. The proposals put before Con- 
gress by the parties will be the dominating political consideration—the 
what-we-tried-to-get-for-you record. Actual achievements will count, too, 
And mixed through it all, perhaps dominating the struggle, will be the out- 
iook for peace and the business situation as next fall nears. 


_—9-— 


Some details on the big issues can also be anticipated. 


Individuals will have priority on tax cuts. That's considered to be good 
politics—it plays to the voters and also stimulates consumer buying. The 
Administration will lean to a downward revision of income rates—spread 
the benefits. Democrats will go for higher personal exemptions, which tend 
to concentrate relief in the lower income brackets. 


Excise tax reductions will come second. 


Cuts in the corporation rate will be last and will depend largely on how 
much loss of revenue Congress feels the budget can afford. 


A tax date to remember: Unless Congress acts before next Apr. 1, there 
will be automatic excise reductions—on tobacco, liquor, autos. And it will 
take legislation to prevent an automatic drop in the rates paid on corpora- 
tion income. As the law stands, the corporate rate will ease down from 
52% to 47% come spring. 


aQau 


The lines on the farm issue probably will be drawn between high price 
props, favored by the Democrats, and “land retirement” payments to boost 
incomes, which some Administration officials seem to be leaning toward. 

The end result, either way, would be more money in the hands of the 
farmers, more money to be spent on things made in the cities. 

—_—O— 


More highway ald seems a certainty. Both sides are working on plans 
that will hit Congress in January. 
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Prospect is for a eompromise—somewhere between Pres. Eisenhower's 
proposal to finance road building outside the budget and the House-defeated 


bill, by the Democrats, for user taxes to meet the yearly expenditures. 


User taxes probably will go up—taxes on tires, gas, and oil. But the 
rises won't be so steep as those that truckers stopped this year. 


—_—e— 
School aid will remain in doubt. All sides would like to vote more 


federal money. But there’s dispute cver financing methods. And then, 
there’s the matter of no segregation, which may again block action. 


—o— 

Foreign policy will feature in political debate. The GOP will benefit 
from peace, But Democrats will make the most of cracks in this plank. Here 
are things they will point to: 

German unification seems as far off as ever as State Secy. Dulles makes 
plans for next week’s Geneva talks (page 27). 

European rearmament is going slowly and may even come to a halt if 
Russia reinforces its new-look-for-peace maneuvers. 

The Israel-Arab situation is worsening. Shipments of Red arms to 
Egypt might set off a shooting war. 

In the Far East, trouble still smoulders—Korea, Formosa, and in 
Indonesia, where the Reds are making political gains. 


—e— 


On polities, note the opinion polls. In appraising them, remember that 


support shown for this or that candidate ahead of nominating conventions 
can switch sharply once parties pick their standard bearers. 


Warren ranks as the top GOP vote-getter—could win today according 
to the pollsters, over either Stevenson or Harriman on the Democratic side. 

Stevenson shows on top for the Democrats. While the polls say he 
would lose a race with Warren, they show him defeating Nixon. 


— e— 


The real lining-up will come after Eisenhower's decision. Until he 
takes himself out of the race—if that’s to be his decision—you can expect 
booms for every possible candidate. Most politicians agree that Eisenhower 
can, if he wishes, pretty well pick the GOP’s 1956 nominee. Meantime, 
favorite sons will be pushed forward. 


Treasury Secy. Humphrey is menticned more and more in the specu- 
lation. You hear it in business circles and also among some GOP candidates 
for the House and Senate, who figure Humphrey would help them win. 


Ex-Gov. Dewey of New York also is getting more and more mention. 
Friends, however, insist he is not a candidate and see the boom for him 
as a favorite son maneuver. New York has the largest single block of dele- 
gates of any state and the man who controls them has big convention 


—_—e-—_ 


Nixon is “the man to beat” for the GOP nomination. While the polls 
put Warren ahead as a vote-getter—Republican votes, Democratic votes, 
and independent votes—Nixon is the favorite of GOP party members to 
succeed Eisenhower, if the President does not run. It’s significant that 
men in both the Dewey and Taft factions of the party say they can support 
the Vice-President. 
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THERE’S A NEW SOUND IN THE SKY. 


It's the distinctive sound of the VISCOUNT — world's first turbo-prop airliner! 


Powered by four Rolls-Royce engines and proved by over a billion passenger miles, 
this quieter, smoother airliner marks the advent of a new age in flight. apiter 


AIRLINES 














Intense Cold... Fierce Heat... Terrific Pressure 


—forces of nature used by UCC scientists to work for you 


HEAT SO FIERCE it makes steel boil . . . cold so intense 


it turns the very air to liquid . . . pressure so great it 
has the force of 600 hurricanes... space 80 “empty” 


that nothing could live in it. 


THESE. FORCES OF NATURE are used by industry in 
making so many of the things we take for granted today, 
The electric arc furnace—6,000 degrees hot—-is the birth- 
place of alloying metals that go into stainless steel and 
other fine steels. Oxygen, so vital to medicine and in- 
dustry, is extracted from air made liquid when cooled 


to more than 300 degrees below zero. 


ETHYLENE GAS SQUEEZED under pressure of 15 
tons per mpuare inch changes into polyethylene. This 
remarkable plastic is used to make such familiar things 


as unbreakable nursing bottles, squeeze-spray contain- 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include— 


Ececrromert Alloys and Metals NATIONAL Carbons 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys Praest-O-Lite Acetylene 


LinvEe Silicones Eventapy Flashlights and Batteries 


Dvnel Textile Fibers 


PYROFAX Gas 


ers, and transparent wrappings. Exposing natural gas 
to terrific pressures and the “nothingness” of vacuum 
have been key steps in making hundreds of new chemi- 


cals during the last 20 years. 


THESE ARE BUT A FEW examples of how industrial 
scientists such as those of Union Carbide have discov- 
ered how to use the forces of nature to create the new 
processes and products necessary to America’s progress, 
FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 


and PLASTICS unprove many things that you use. Ask for 
“Products and Processes” booklet H. 


lUINrion CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
10 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: UNton Cansipe CANADA LIMITED 


ACHESON Electrodes SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


PRESTONE Anti-Freeze UnNIon Carbide 


BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics Linpe Oxygen 
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Westinghouse Common Once Led the Pack... 
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Westinghouse Gets a Cuffing 


+ Not 
totally black. 
in the view that Westinghouse could 
casily have ridden out most of the year’s 
complications if they had come singly. 

Pres. Gwilym Price, who has taken 


Even a giant can get trampled in a 
bull market rush, as the case of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. seems to prove. 
In the first half of this year, when just 
about every business was chalking up 
new highs in sales and earnings, West- 
inghouse showed: 

¢ A drop of 
6.9%, in net sales. 

¢ A drop of 35.2% in ecarnings— 
from $45.4-million in first-half 1954 to 
only $29.4-million. 

As a result of figures like these—and 
of the Eisenhower selloff—the stock 
market has written Westinghouse shares 
down to about $57. That’s 31% be- 
low their 1955 high, and the lowest 
since March, 1954. It’s a sad come- 
down for a stock that formerly led the 
electric e uipment commons (chart). 

* Blows Pile Up—The company’s year 
of grief has brought an extraordinary 
series of blows that, in tandem, have 
had a staggering effect: 

¢ The Navy canceled Westing- 
house right out of the jet engine busi- 


$55.8-million, or 
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ness—only temporarily, the company in- 
sists—and earher the Air Force can- 
celed a large contract for electronic 
flight and fire control apparatus. The 
lost orders are valued at “hundreds of 
millions of dollars.”’ 

e Last winter's “white sale” in 
heavy utility apparatus (BW—leb.19 
'55,p50) produced a phenomenal vol- 
ume of orders, but at prices shockingly 
low. Westinghouse will be a couple of 
years working off this low-profit or no- 
profit backlog in one of its principal 
lines. 

¢ The company has been digesting 
an unusual amount of new manufac- 
turing investment. The new plants 
bring nonrecurring start-sp costs and 
also take time to get into profitable 
operation. Meanwhile, accelerated 
amortization makes earnings look worse 
than they are. 

e Labor troubles have been the 
gravest in the company’s history, cul- 
minating in this week's walkout of 
44,000 workers in 29 plants 


All Black—The 


picture isn’t 
Executives find comfort 


no end of criticism in this time of 
troubles, is confident that the recovery 
is under way. ‘The worst remaining 
problems, as he sees them, are the la- 
bor dispute and the continuing sub- 
standard earnings on all that “white 
sale” business 
¢ This Year—The current pace of op- 
erations at Westinghouse supports some 
optimism 

¢ New orders are 10% above 1954, 
which set a record of $1.6-billion 

¢ Appliance business—which some 
cople regard as the company’s Achilles 
heel is up substantially, Production 
is 13.6% ahead of last year’s record 
volume, and earnings have risen despite 
some price cutting on big items 

¢ Barring a _ prolonged strike, 
fourth-quarter net can still bring the 
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10 KEYS to faster figuring! 
the WZA\SLES touch calculator! 
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Add, subtract, multiply, divide on compact 10-key keybourd. Tap out 
calculations with one hand by effortless Facit touch figuring method. 
Manual and electric models. By the makers of famous ODHNER 10-key 
adding machine. See your local Classified Phone Book or write for details. 


404 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
114 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4 


SOLD AND SERVICED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


FACIT INC. Dep. swo 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


New Financing October 11, 1955. 


$30,000,000 
Lone Star Cement Corporation 


3%% Term Loan Due 1970 


Direct placement of this Loan with institutional 
investors has been negotiated by the undersigned. 


Hayden, Stone & Co, Adamex Securities Corporation 
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year's carmings up to the target of $4 a 
share set four months ago (last year 
the company carned $5.06 share). 
Second-quarter caynings ran 30% above 
the first quarter, though below the 
1954 quarter; third-quarter carnings 
were impairea by vacations and a strike 
at East Pittsburgh. 
¢ For 1956, the company is work- 

ing toward a preliminary target for 
carnings that’s high enough to soothe 
most stockholders though officials 
aren't yet ready to make it public. 

The 1955 profit goal was revised by 
Price in June, when he brought key 
officials to Pittsburgh for a pep talk 
on economy and efficiency. The budget 
had alréady been cut $20-million. Price 

t still more heat on cutting manu- 
acturing costs. But sales staffs were 
expanded—as much as 20% in the case 
of one prominent subsidiary, Westing- 
house Electric Supply Co. 


1. Long View 


In the longer and broader view, West- 
inghouse has been embarrassed and 
hurt, but not crippled. For example: 

¢ The capital structure is intact. 
Assets have grown faster than in most 
companies. Affairs are liquid. At the 
end of 1954, cash and marketable se- 
curities alone covered all current debt 
14 times. 

¢ The company hasn’t lost any 
nonmilitary market position. 

* Far from pulling in herns, the 
company is in more product fields than 
it was a year ago, and is a lot deeper 
in many of the old fields. 

e There has been no panic in 
Pittsburgh. Westinghouse has made 
bold investments in Shall a dozen proj- 
ects since carnings hit the skids. 
¢ People Will Talk—A company like 
Westinghouse doesn’t go through a 
year like this without being talked 
about. Thus, you hear no end of chatter 
about how hard the morale of Westing- 
house people has been hit, and about 
how Price’s leadership is slipping. 

Students of palace protocol have had 
more to talk p mer since the board of 
directors elected Mark W. Cresap, Jr., 
as executive vice-president and deputy 
chief executive ~ ma last August (BW 
~Aug.27'55,p34). This move seemed 
to make the heir more apparent, and 
some say it edged Price away from the 
center of power. 

On the other hand, for at least three 
years some outsiders had been insisting 
that Cresap was about to take over the 
presidency, with Price shifting to chair- 
man. Yet in August, the directors not 
only continued Price as president and 
chief executive officer but also named 
him to the long-vacant post of chair- 
man. 

Even so the gossip and speculation 
go on, and the fact that there is un- 
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@ Look behind the paints, plastics, 
fertilizers, synthetic rubbers, deter- 
gents and other products of the 
chemical comp BR’: . and you find 
these machines doing ‘the big, basic, 
rough-tough jobs: 

Allis-Chalmers crushers can break up 

Hy =a of tons of raw material in 

a day... 


Allis-Chalmers grinding mills reduce 
crushed product to talcum-powder fine 
ness if required... 


Allis-Chalmers pumps move solid mat 
- in suspension, acids and liquids of 
all sorts... 


Allis-Chalmers rotary kilns, vibrating 

and a screens, granulating mills, 

blowers an Lsonereers help with the 

processing job 
All of this machinery, designed and 
buiit by Allis-Chalmers, is helping 
the chemical industry solve produc- 
tion problems, improve product qual- 
ity and control costs. 

Your nearest Allis-Chalmers office 
is ready to furnish detailed informa- 















Supplying POWER, To0 


Allis-Chalmers offers equipment 
for the generation and distribu- 

















tion of electric power . . . plus tion .. . or write Allis-Chalmers, 
rectifiers, motors, control and Industrial "Cee Division, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin A 4694 


drives for its efficient utilization. 
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FIVE FACT-FILLED DAYS TO 
KEEP POSTED ON WHAT'S NEW 


Dec. 5-9 


th 


in Philadelphia 


it’s the 


EXPOSITION OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Commercial Museum and Convention Hall 


For executives, production men, chemical engineers and chemists, 
a visit to this fact-filled exposition is an unequalled opportunity to 
get NEW ideas. More than 500 informative exhibits give you a 
“front-row” view of the latest developments in the chemical process- 
ing industries! Your visit could easily result in expanded profits for 
your company...just one practical idea would make your trip 


worthwhile! 


SEE and COMPARE the latest processing methods... TALK with 
experienced technical men about the newest materials and equip- 
ment... LEARN the new developments that affect your business 
today~and will influence the trends of tomorrow. 

Plan NOW to come—and to bring your key associates. Write 
today for free advance registration and forms for hotel accommo- 


dations to 


MANAGEMENT, INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION COMPANY 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, M. ¥. 
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favorable talk about the company is 
itself a problem for Westinghouse. 


ll. Sales Snafu 


The company’s reputation and carn- 
ings have been even more directly 
affected by the year’s series of troubles 
in military and civilian product lines. 
¢ Jet Engines—On jet engines, for ex- 
ample, Westinghouse has ridden the 
yo-yo all the way up and down again. 

On Dec. 8, 1941, Westinghouse got 
the unenviable assignment of develop 
ing the first all-American jet engine. 
Its engineering team developed the 
axial-flow principle, now standard for al! 
jets, and incorporated it in the J-34 en- 
gine, still widely in use. 

When it came to a more powerful 
successor to the J-34, Westinghouse 
assumed that the same engineering 
team could do the same job on the 
J-40. It couldn't. The J40 went 
through several models. One died early. 
Another limped along, dogged by ex- 
cessive fuel consumption, ae h can- 
cellations of $165-million of _- up 
to last Julv. Another survived until a 
small contract ran out last summer. 

loday, this once-huge producer of 
jet engines has nothing in commercial 
production. However, it has a new 
engine, the PD-33, that it expects to 
sell. It has invested $20-million in 
preparation: $12-million in the govern- 
ment-owned plant it operates at Kansas 
City, $8-million in the engine itself 
Westinghouse people wince when the 
talk about jet engines, but they haven't 
quit trying. 
¢ Aviation Electronics—The story is 
less clear on cancellations in the com- 
pany’s air-arm division, which makes 
wsh-hush electronic gear for militar 
aviation. Air Force security rules keep 
secret both the product and the dollar 
volume involved in the cancellations 

The problem appears to have been 
much the same as with the J-40 engine: 
The company was slow op the vast 
development work that such things 
require, and it couldn't get the bugs 
out fast enough to satisfy the military 
brass. So it lost a huge contract. 
¢ Heavy Power Equipment—The foul 
up in the heavy utility apparatus busi- 
ness is far simpler. 

For years, the equipment builders, 
such as Westinghouse and General 
Electric Co., have urged power com 
panies to buy turbine-generators on a 
regular schedule, based on the demon- 
strated fact that power requirements 
double every ten years. But in late 
1952 and all through 1953, everyone 
was talking recession, and in 1953 and 
1954 the utilities were reluctant to 
order. What we got, of course, was 
not only “the best-advertised recession 
in history” but also one of the mildest 

But this didn’t help the turbine 
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How to save taxpayers’ money 
while spending it... 


National defense is unavoidably expensive. But even 
pennies-by-the-billions can be “squeezed”—as this 
short story proves. 

The equipment in the rear of that jeep up above 
is a GRC-19 radio transmitter and receiver, made for 
the U. S. Army Signal Corps. It provides two-way 
radio communication on short-wave frequencies. And 
it has to do its job even when bouncing over the 
roughest terrain ...and under every kind of combat 
condition. 

For several reasons, including the very practical 
one of dispersal, complete GRC-19 equipments are 
manufactured by three companies, one of which is 
ours. The quality and performance specifications are 
really tough. 

Each unit, for example, contains over 1500 indi- 
vidual parts—yet the outfit has to be made on a mass- 
production basis. Included in the components are 75 


There is nothing finer than a 


Stromberg-Carlson* 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


and High Fidelity Central Office XY@® Public Address 
E 


complicated tuning coils the inductance of which has 
to be kept within a split-hair tolerance. And the 
whole completed radio, with many parts as fine as a 
Swiss watch, has to be assembled to resist shocks as 
imperturbably as if it were a tank. 

The Signal Corps has adopted the product as 
“standard” for many applications, but also asked if 
cost could not be reduced by eliminating some of the 
automatic features. We went to work at once and have 
just arrived at a redesigned model which serves the 
purpose in many applications and saves the taxpayer 
a whopping 40 percent! 

We can build just about anything electronic. And 
we've got enough ingenuity in our engineering and 
production to make most things for less money than 
their quality might indicate. That's the sort of know- 
how that’s acquired over 60-odd years of experience. 
Wouldn't you like to profit by it? 


aée FS 


Radio, TV Telephones and Sound and Electronic 


Products for Our 
quipment Armed Forces 


Dial Equipment Systems 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 








builders. Their products are built to 
order, carry a lead-time of 24 to 30 
months. The manufacturers were loaded 
with work, from previous orders, in 
1953 and 1954, but their salesmen 
couldn’t line up business for 1955 and 
1956. 

So, the big builders staged their fam 
ous “white sale.” They generated scads 
of business—mostly at prices far below 
normal. This loss-leader business has 
been further hit by rising prices of steel, 
copper, and labor. 


---PFOR THE APPEARANCE 
AND COMFORT TODAY'S EXECUTIVE DEMANDS! 


lll. Digesting Expansion 


Westinghouse is still trying to chew 
what it has bitten off in postwar ex- 
pansion, and Price rates that problem 
as second only to the jet cancellations 
as a cause of the earnings drop. 

Westinghouse has gone through two 
stages of expansion since the war. In 
the first wave, starting with 28 plants, 
it added 17 plants in 77 months at a 
cost of $150-million. The effect was 
to double earnings per share between 
1945 and 1951. Net worth per share 
rose 70%. 

The second wave of expansion started 
in 1952, with a $300-million budget. 
This time Westinghouse added 13 new 
plants in 40 months 
¢ A Fast Write-Off—This expansion 
shows up, of course, in the depreciation 
accounts as an expense offsetting in- 
come Accelerated amortization  ac- 
counted for $9.9-million last year, will 
run about $1] 1-million this year. 

At the same time, the brand-new 
plants have had the usual start-up prob- 
lems, as those of the $150-million ex- 
pansion program did 


IV. Labor Strife 


The end is not yet in sight for the 
company’s labor troubles. In the first 
: nine months of 1955, Westinghouse 
Here is the chair that today's prac tical-minded ex & lost 5-million man-hours of production 
ecutive requires Designed by seating engineers and J It suffered 58 work stoppages at plants 
mass produced by skilled craftamen . . . to look better, Model 15-F . organized by the International Union of 
feel better and last longer than other chairs costing Secretarial Chair —, Electric al Workers, 36 at United Elec 
twice as much, See for yourself. Give Cosco “Office $ trical Workers plants, and one—of Six 
fashioned” Seating a try without cost or obligation. ot aariadaa weeks—at the United Auto Workers jet 
Call your Cosco dealer now, or mail coupon below, % engine plant. Says a spokesman: 
for’{ree 10-day trial. “We've lost more than three times 
as much time per union-represented em- 
ployee in 1955 as in any other year 
since we've been keeping records.” 

4 . Lone 2) In the face of this record, and this 
! week’s strike 


Find yeur COSCO dealer in yellow peges of phone book 1 Model 20-LA 
) Sai Conterence Chait 


} 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION Dept BWIGS8, Cotumbus indiana ke over the wage reopencr 
] Without obligation, send COSCO Executive Choir on free | clause in the two-year contract, some 


10-dey triel. i people profess to see improvement in 
| also want free trial on Secretarial Chair [_) Conference Chair | the company’s labor relations. 


| 60-¥ Folding Chel |_) Full information on COSCO Chairs | Others, however, look with gloom on 


! the labor situation in the whole elec- 
trical manufacturing industry. As long 
as the CIO’s TUE and the leftwing UE, 
($11.95 in Zone 2) 0 * ousted from CIO, compete for bargain 
ing rights, employers face an inevitable 
(Zone 2——Taxes ond |! Western Siotes 
qoovmenn, sees whipsawing, they say. Eno 
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Address 
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one month 


two years 


HOW FAR CAN YOU GO 





in multiplying service life of critical parts? 


Tips were breaking off these fuel injector nozzles for 
diesel engines within one to 30 days after installation. 
Result: costly damage to the engines. The nozzle manu- 
facturer was on the spot. He needed a tougher steel . . . 
and one with greater hardening accuracy because the 
holes in the nozzle had to be held extremely small. 

At this point the company called in Carpenter 
and a Carpenter-engineered specialty steel was matched 
to the job. Service life of the nozzles promptly increased 
from 30 days to an average of two years. And shop fabri 
cating problems literally disappeared. 

Every week, more companies like yours are discover 
ing just how far they can go in increasing service life of 
critical parts . . . reducing fabricating headaches . . . 
improving product salability. Here's one reason why: 
Carpenter quality and pioneering ability are backed by 
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one of the largest staffs of skilled metallurgists, per 
pound of steel produced, in the industry. 

Can you honestly afford to remain “satisfied” when 
this road to improvement lies wide open? Start by send 
ing for a copy of “A Guide to Specialty Steels as Made 
by Carpenter.” The Carpenter Steel Co., 140 W. Bern 
St., Reading, Pa. 


Are you taking advantage of these specially- 
engineered steels as made by Carpenter ? 


Matched Tool and Die Steels / Stainless Steels / Special 
Purpose Alloy Steels / Silicon and High Nickel Alloys 
Valve, Heat-Resisting and Supe: Alloy Steels / Tubing 


and Pipe / Fine Wize Specialties 


for product imprevement 























Ask the man 
from 





He knows how to take’ 
the Debbil out of the Sun! 


Old Sol Devil or Saint can be 


but to the farmer or rancher with 
proper irrigation, the Sun is all Saint. 
Layne knows most about irrigation be- 
cause Layne knows most about water. 
And that knowledge is available to in- 
dustry —agriculture—or municipality 
free for the asking when you “ask the 


man from Layne.” 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis 8, Tennessee 


Layne Associate Companies 
Throughout the World 
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Common Stocks Gain 


Some of the guesswork about the 
role of corporate pension funds in the 
securities markets was removed last 
week when the Securities & Exchange 
Commission released a study of the in- 
vestments of all corporate pension funds 
not administered by insurance com- 
panies. The study showed that the 


funds had assets of $11.2-billion at 
the end of last year, up about 75% in 
four years. 


About 53.5% of the pension fund 


assets is held in corporate bonds; with 


18.5%, around $2-billion worth, in 
common stocks and 17.8% in U.S. 
government securities. These are car- 
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DIAL-A-MATIC 
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The secret to the world’s easiest 
the dial 


Amating newly designed aviomatic 


copying method is in 
copy control assures perfect copies 
Just set the dial to the 


want 


every time 
type of 
copies ore ready in seconds 


copies you your 











Now get instant photocopies of anything written, printed, 
typed, drawn or photographed right in your own office 


Turn the dial... get the clearest, fastest 
copy of anything. It's the new all electric 
Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat with revo- 
lutionary dial control. It's light weight 
for easy portability compact to fit on 
the corner of any desk and is styled in pol- 
ished and satin finish stainless steel. It 


| copies any original up to 15° wide, any 
length or color on opaque or transparent 

| paper—printed on one or both sides. 
| It offers hundreds of money and time 
saving uses at a price well within the 
budget of even the smallest firm, Delivered 
with Lifetime Service Guarantee. 


SEND FOR THIS MEW FREE BOOK 
Find ovt how you con save time ord money by speeding production, by cutting 
costly office paper work, by expediting shipping and receiving ond hundreds of 
other ways to increase the efficiency of your business. Every executive member 
of your staff, should read this worthwhile informative report on this important 


new copying invention. 


1957 West Petersen Ave 
Chicago 26, iM. 
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understand 
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today 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
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Radios tet SEWALD © SYLVANIA © DATOM INDUSTRIES, INC, © CBS-COLUMBIA © TRAV-LER © OLYMPIC © bBULUVA © EMERSON © SILVERTONE 


Want to tune up your sales volume? 


The men who manufacture the radios shown above can give you a tip on improving 
products—they all use PLASKON Molding Compounds with spectacular success. Today, two 
versatile plastic materials, PLASKON Urea and Melamine, are found in cabinets and 

clocks, buttons and bottle closures, switch plates, dinner plates and shavers. They've 

won their way into a wide variety of products—and with good reason. $ 


Take color, for example. There is a library of over 12,000 shades of PLASKON Urea and 
Melamine to choose from. And Plaskon color experts can help you select the precise shade to 
give your product new appeal in the market place. The color you pick will appear in your 
product in a very hard, smooth, durable surface, pleasing to both eye and touch. What's 
more, the excellent electrical properties of PLASKON Urea and Melamine make them 
particularly well suited for use where electricity is involved. 


What do you make? Chances are that PLASKON Plastics can help you make it and 

market it better. For up-to-the-minute information on how you ean put PLASKON Materials 
to work, write or call: Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & 

Dye Corporation, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. | 


| 
PLASKON® Urea... leader in the field! ASKON 
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ried, in most cases, at cost. Since 1951 
the funds have gradually whittled down 
the percentage of their U.S. govern- 
ment holdings; common stocks have 
been the big gainer. 

In 1951, the funds had net purchases 
of $257-million of commons, and com- 
mons were only 11.3% of assets. Last 
year, net purchases of commons totaled 
$539-milhion. 
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“Colleges and universities must not ex- 
pect too much too soon” in the way of 
financial support from business corpora- 
tions” (BW—Jan.8’55,p78). That warn- 
ing comes from Irving S. Olds, former 
U.S. Steel chairman, who is now 
chairman of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education. He says that “contri- 
butions from alumni and private donors 
must be stepped up [if they] 
are to survive.” 
+ 
The public is more concerned with a 
guaranteed return of principal invested 
than with decline in purchasing power 
of principal. That’s one main finding 
of a University of Illinois survey cover- 
ing 600 Decatur (Ill.) families. Other 
results: 55% thought governments were 
the safest of all investment; about one- 
third also considered governments 
“best” for return in comparison with 
real estate, savings bank deposits, life 
insurance, and corporate securities. 
. 
Competition among makers of electric 
power plant equipment (page 43) has 
sharply lowered the estimated costs of 
many utility expansion programs. Idaho 
Power Co., for example, has announced 
that the contract prices for $13.6-mil- 
lion of apparatus just ordered for its two 
Snake River hydroelectric projects dis- 
close savings of 30% to 45% on the 
equipment’s estimated cost last year 
. 
The 1955 tax bill for life insurance com- 
panies will exceed $500-million, Alfred 
N. Guertin, American Life Convention 
actuary, estimates. Federal income tax 
payments, he says, will likely run “up- 
wards of $189-million,” and state im- 
Dosts will amount to “about $242-mil- 
ion.” Thus, Guertin says, taxes may 
absorb $3.50 of each $100 of the life 
trade’s premium income this year. 
. 


Railroads must spend another $6-billion 
on capital improvements in the next 
five years if they are to continue meet- 
ing the nation’s transportation needs. 
That’s the estimate of William T. 
Faricy, Assn. of American Railroads 
president. The roads’ postwar capital 
improvements, he figures, have cost 
almost $11-billion so far. 
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ARE NOT AFFECTED BY sreaue, DIRT, WATER OR BRINE 
«+ WILL KEEP YOUR PRODUCTION LINES ROLLING 


THRUST BEARING 

GREASE RETAINER 

TIGHTLY FITTED AROUND 
FORMED, HARDENED 
RACEWAY. CAN BE 

EASILY REMOVED FOR 
CLEANING OR INSPECTION. 


g 


NEOPRENE RING 
PERMANENTLY ATTACHED 
TO METAL WASHER AND 
PRESS FITTED INTO HUB. 


Packing house extremes of O°F-200°F, 
brine and steam do not affect lubricated 
bearings of Favitiess 9OOGS Casters. 


SERIES 
900GS CASTER 
Cut-away to show 


grease sealed 
double ball beor- 
ing swivel. 


KEEP TRUCKS ROLLING 
—CUT MAINTENANCE TIME 


Here’s an industrial caster so efficiently 
sealed that neither water, dirt, chemicals 
or high temperatures — ~ —- 
ability. A permanent ease, be- 
tween the Ni ne en S seal and 
top-plate, greatly reduces friction—accel- 
erates swiveling—minimizes “down-time™ 
and plant interruptions. Write today for 
Bulletin 157-3G, no obligation. 


Freight is loaded 


clean and safe. 
More loads can be 
moved by one man 
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In Washington 


Latest Floods in the Northeast 
Overshoot SBA’s Disaster Loan Fund 


Last weekend's floods in the Northeastern states gave a final 
push to demand for disaster loans from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Earlier flodds in the same area (BW —Aug.27'55, 
p26) had brought SBA loans close to the statutory $25-million 
ceiling on such loans. 

Before last weekend's deluge, SBA had approved $15.5-million 
in loans stemming from the August hurricanes. With $7.5-million 
already outstanding, this left only about $2-million in the disaster 
fund--with more than $12-million in applications from August 
flood victims yet to be acted upon. 

This week, SBA was braced for a new wave of applications from 
the Northeast—with a new source of loan money rigged up during 
the weekend. Men high in the Administration conferred with 
key Congressional leaders and reached an understanding that 
(1) raising the $25-million ceiling would be among the first acts 
of Congress in January, and (2) SBA could meanwhile make dis- 
aster loans out of its $125-million revolving fund. 

One catch: By law, loans from the revolving fund must draw 
6% interest as straight business loans; disaster loans are made at 
3%. However, as soon as Congress raises the $25-million ceiling, 
interim disaster loans from the revolving fund will revert 
to 3%, 


Bethlehem Gets an Exception 
For Write-Off on Steel Plant 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. is getting five-year amortization privileges 
for $30-million of new steel facilities, but this is no reversal of 
the government's clampdown on tax aid for steel capacity in 
general. 

To begin with, Bethlehem’s expansion is in heavy plate, one 
of the 33 materials for which the Office of Defense Mobilization 
will still grant fast write-offs. The exception for Bethlehem had 
to be made in another respect: ODM had turned the company 
down on the ground that expansion of heavy steel plate capacity 
at Sparrows Point, near Baltimore, wouldn't comply with plant dis- 
persal rules. Baltimore is a critical target area. 

Bethlehem appealed, and the Defense Dept. went to bat for 
an exemption from plant dispersal rules. Said the Pentagon: We 
can’t get anyone else to make this steel plate for ships and 
tanks. 


Court Opens Gate for Claims 
Of Overpayment on Tax Write-offs 


Companies that got only partial five-year tax write-offs on de- 
fense sete during World War II should have had fast amortiza- 
tion on 100% of the cost. Hence claims for overpayn.ent, already 
topping $62-million, must be paid to some 40 companies. The 
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llow the beacon to Milwaukee 


...city of opportunity and progress 





A city free of floods, hurricanes, earthquakes, tornadoes, or smog 


Milwaukee's unprecedented develop- 
ment in building, and in civic accom- 
plishment, offers untold advantages for 
industry, commerce, and distribution. 

Be a part of this great progressive 
city. Let us establish or secure your Mid- 
west division headquarters for you. You 


may have the building that suits your 


needs as land-owner ot business execu- 
tive, without investing capital. 

Our Downtown Development Corpo- 
ration’s ‘Package Plan” enables us to 
handle all details, from retention of 
architects and engineers, to management 
of the completed building. Investigate 
this flexible plan now! 





Photograph courtesy The Milwaukee Sentine! 


BEAUTIFUL MITCHELL FIELD 
AIRPORT — One of the most beautifully 
designed modern airports, Equipped with 
adequate parking, restaurant, and gift 
shop facilities 


George Bockl’s (Now Leasing) 
MIRACLE MILE CENTER 

Tomorrow's most luxurious business home!” 

Completely air-conditioned othces plus the 

convenience of parking for 400 cars. Functionally 

partitioned office layout cuts “space waste.” 


NEW BEACON FEDERAL SAVINGS 
BUILDING — The ultimate in modern 
architectural and engineering advancements 
Compietely air conditioned , . . inside parking 
automatic high-speed elevators and 


Some of 
the latest 
in a series 
of civic 
accomplishments 


MAGNIFICENT “BRAVES” STADIUM 
Milwaukee Another step indicating Milwaukee's progress is 
individually designed office the beautiful County Stadium, Located in a 
beautiful setting, it is an impressive structure 
with a capacity of over 45,000 


in progressive 


escalators 
layout — Designed by the world renowned 
Bank Building & Equipment Co 





(Now Leasing) Photograph courtesy Milwavkee County Park Comminion 


Write for brochures and complete information 
DOWNTOWN DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


769 N. Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














Look what can happen while you're reading this page eee 


Not a dollar lost if you have 


Valued Form Business Interruption 


insurance. 


UST as you'd expect, Travelers Boiler and Machin- 
Pa Direct Damage insurance foots the bill for 
repairing or replacing damaged plant equipment. 
But often that’s only part of your financial loss. 

That's why you also need Travelers Valued Form 
Business Interruption insurance—to make certain 
your business won't suffer from forced shutdowns. 

Valued Form Business Interruption insurance is 
based on your estimate of average expenses and 
profits, and here's how it works: 


YOU WILL BE 


WELL SERVED BY 


. with The Travelers 


When a breakdown or shutdown occurs, the policy 
formula determines the percentage reduction from 
normal business. 

Ihe lravelers will immediately pay the indicated 
loss without the usual accounting verifications of 
other kinds of Use and Occupancy insurance. 

Result: your income has not been impaired, you're 
still in business and glad you followed the advice of 
your Travelers representative. 


Why not see him today? 


E TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance 
including + Life * Accident * Group « 
Automobile « Casualty + Fire 














combination of high wartime profits and high wartime taxes— 
which declined after wat's end—made the difference. (Had tax 
rates and profits stayed at wartime levels, the tax would be roughly 
the same, regardless of how much amortization was allowed.) 

The Supreme Court this week left standing a ruling that the 
War Production Board had no authority to issue certificates 
allowing less than full cost. The government had sought to upset 
this Court of Claims award, which gave $6-million to Ohio Power 
Co. after WPB had allowed it only 35% write-off on an $11-million 
plant. 


Now government lawyers concede that the Supreme Court 


ruling presumably applies to other claims now pending, mostly 
by railroads. And the impact may not end there. WPB policy 
had been to withhold full fast amortization on any plant or 
facility that could be used in peacetime, and 80% of World War 
II certificates were for partial amortizatior, All may now be 
invalid. 

Recent fast write-off allowances are not affected by the ruling, 
since the law was changed in 1950 to give the Office of Defense 
Mobilization full authority. 


Airport-Less Towns in Line 


For U.S. Aid Under New CAA Policy 


Towns that have no airport may be able to qualify for federal 
aid under a new policy adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Admin 
istration. 

Up to now, communities had to show either that 30 planes 
were based locally or else that 3,000 paying passengers a year 
loaded at their airport in order to get the federal money that 
matches, dollar for dollar, any local funds spent on airport con- 
struction. 

Now a town may become eligible if it can show, for instance, 
that local industries, or industries that would like to move into 
the area, need an airport for company planes. 

To get a cut of the $62.5-million that CAA has to pass out this 
year, you have to apply by Dec. 1. You can get a booklet on the 
program—Federal Aid Airport Program, Policies and Procedures 
by writing to the Commerce Dept., Washington 25, D. C. The 
price: 50¢. 


Washington Briefs 


In settling the canceled Dixon-Yates contract (BW —Jul.16'55, 
p29) the Atomic Energy Commission must be careful not to waive 
the government's right to take the whole thing to court, the 
General Accounting Office warned. AEC is negotiating how 
much the government owes the Dixon-Yates utilities combine 
for preliminary work before the contract was killed. 


FM stations are being licensed to sell programs to banks, stores, 
restaurants, and offices as a sideline to their radio broadcasts. The 
first licenses will go to WPEN-FM in Philadelphia and 
WWDC-FM in Washington. FCC says about 40 stations have 
applied 


Security chiefs of 15 companies will be named to a new Pentagon 
advisory committee on industrial security policies, practices, 
standards, and procedures affecting the safeguarding of classified 


information in the possession of U.S. industry. 
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For hand-in-glove 
mileage 


be sure to order 
Jomacs 


Flexibility and hard wear are 
qualities that make Jomac® 
Work Gloves your best buy in 
hand protection, Describe your 
plant operations, temperature 
conditions, etc., and we'll gladly 
recommend an economical 
Jomac for the job, and send you a 
free sample pair. Jomac Inc., 
Dept. A, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


JOMAC 644—SAFETY CUFF 
GLOVES, made of extra-heavy Jomac 
cloth, give maximum protection to 
workers’ hands. They outwear leather 
gloves, retain flexibility, can be 
cleaned and reconditioned many 
times. Reversible —fit either hand, 
any two make a pair. 


it pays to keep Jomacs on hand 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 
Outwear ordinary work gloves by 900% 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
IN CANADA: Safety Supply Company. Toronto. 


Government 

















With wide-screen extravaganzas such as United 
Artists’ Alexander the Great, Hollywood is luring 
the audience away from TV and... 


Getting Them Back to the Movies 


Just a few years ago, the motion pic 
ture industry, in full flight before the 
hig bully television, was grasping des 
perately at almost any 
its rout. Now the industry has caught 
onto what may be a sure formula for 
Roughly, that formula is 
Make them big; show them big; and sell 
them big 

In adopting this tactic, the movie in 
lustry is reversing completely the laws 
in other imdustries. It is 
turning from a mass production indus 
try to a custom-tailorimg industry 

This means that movie makers have 
hucked their former practice of feed 
ne a steady flow of more or less stand 
The 
narket for this type of entertamment 
teenagers and steady movie goers—has 
heen taken over by TV. Today, Holly 
wood is shooting into the television 
market by fashioning entertainment 


straw to stay 


urvis il 


of evolution 


idized films into movie houses 


58 Industries 


that is attractive enough to lure people 
iway from their ‘TV 
¢ New Audience—In many ways, Holly 
trying to the public a 
Broadway type of entertainment. And 
by showing costlier pictures on ex 
tended runs of 8, 10, and 12 wecks, or 
more, and at road show prices, Holly 
wood is attracting a new 


sets 


wood is give 


of cus 
This is the person who wants 
to get dressed up, go out to a smart 
place for dinner, then take in an ex 
show 

will still filter down to the 
neighborhood theatres, but more and 
more, Hollywood expects to get the 
bulk of its domestic “take” from first 
1uns at luxury prices 

* Snowballing—The trend to bigger 
that is costher to make—pictures is 
gaining momentum as the industry's 
top dogs show how firmly they have 
pinned their faith to the new strategy 


type 
tomer 


pensive 
Films 


When Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp. announced its 1955 production 
program in February, 1954, it planned 
to make 16 big-budget pictures. Last 
August, it expanded the number to 
30 

Universal-International Universal 
Pictures Co., Inc which a year ago 
decided to plug along with more or less 
standard adventure and outdoor films, 
has just announced that in its 1955-56 
program it will spend millions in excess 
of previous budgets. More than half 
the company’s 35 pictures will get the 
high-budget treatment 

United Artists Corp., which releases 
films for independent producers who 
pride themselves on making good pic- 
tures without big budgets, is “greatly 
increasing” the number of pictures with 
a $3-milhion-or-more budget 

Jack L. Warner, vice-president of 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., says “the 
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Three truck tire miles 
for the price of one! 


@ Surprising that so many truckmen have a 





“blind spot”’ when it comes to this 





obvious way to save important money. 


Do you check your cost-per-mile on 
recaps? Truckmen who do are often 
genuinely amazed at the results. 


For the figures show, on the aver- 
age, that a “recap dollar” will take 
you three times farther than a “new 
tire dollar” . . . three miles for the price 
of one! 


Obviously, recaps can save you a 
lot of money. Obvious— yet each year 
truck operators spend a fortune, lit- 
erally, for tires that deliver little or 
no recap mileage before they end up 
on the junk heap. 


How to get more 
“three-for-one” miles 


Look for recap mileage when you're 
buying tires, not later when the tread 
begins to wear smooth. 


Insist on a cord body strong enough 
to flex and recover tens of millions of 
times without losing its resilience—a 
body that resists severe impacts, 
bruises, moisture and extreme heat 
buildup. 


These are the properties that keep 


tires fit for recaps. They can save you 
far more money than discounts or 
“price breaks” possibly could. That's 
why Kelly-Springfield has always em- 
phasized that it pays to buy the tough- 
eat tires you can find, nol the cheapest! 


How does Nylon Cord 
fill this bill 7 


Nylon is the toughest material ever 
to find general acceptance for use in 
tires. Ounce for ounce, it’s even 
stronger than steel. Nylon can give 
you far more recap miles than you've 
ever gotten before. 


But—and this is an important 
“but’’—don’t expect miraculous re- 
sults automatically, simply because 
a tire is built with Nylon. ‘‘Who builds 
the tire, and how?”’ is fully as impor- 
tant as what material is used. 


If Nylon is to do its best possible 
job, it must be pre-stretched, heat- 
stabilized, subjected to many costly, 
exacting processes and controls. And, 
of course, the tire it goes into must be 
extra strong throughout, quality-built 
in every detail. 


Nylon costs more— 
is it worth it? 


Consider, for example, a tire that is 
quality-built in every detail, built by 
an industry leader who uses the finest 
known process for treating Nylon— 
the Kelly Nylon Super Armor Trac. 


This tire costs about 15°, more. So 
to pay out it must deliver more than 
15% extra mileage. Does it? 


A file full of actual cost-per-mile 
records proves that the Kelly Super 
Armor Trac will repay that 15% 
premium many times over. Trucker 
after trucker reports record highs in 
recap mileage (mileage you buy at }4 
of new tire cost). What's more there's 
an invaluable dividend in blowout 
safety for driver, truck and load, 


It’s plain fact: Kelly truck tires 
make the absolute most of Nylon’s 
tremendous potential for money-sav- 
ing recaps. Write us today and we'll 
give you all the details. Address: The 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
Cumberland, Maryland. 


There’s a tough Kelly for every trucking job! KELLY 
TIRE 


THE KELLY-GPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 











RRA 


DISCOVER 
the new miracles 
of the free world 


* 


December 20, 1955 
through Spring, 1956 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-7634 
KEKE 
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dressed up fit to sell? 


Our engineers have put sales appeal 
into many products with modern, at- 
tractive sheet metal work. Perha: 
they can do it for you. Call or write 
for a consultation. 


<SrOLPER 


STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
320 Pilgrim Read 
Menomonee Fails, Wis. (Milwaukee Area) 
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motion picture industry has entered 
the Cadillac age. Some pictures will 
still be made at moderate costs, but 
cee nothing is exorbitant if it is the 
right thing.’ 


1. Make Them Big 


To protect the capital it is investing 

in new pictures, Hollywood is buying 
more pre-tested and pre-sold story prop- 
erties. Best selling books, the classics, 
Broadway plays, even successful TV 
programs are grist for the movie mills 
today. Original screen plays are becom- 
ing the a) Here, the TV pro- 
cucers are fighting fierce competition, 
as Hollywood bidding reaches the 
frantic stage (BW —Oct.5'55,p30). Some 
recent prices for Broadway hits were 
$360,000 for Solid Gold Cadillac, and 
$400,000 for Anastasia, and rumor 
places the bidding for Pajama Game 
at $1-million. 
* Maximum Return—These prices for 
stories are so high that Hollywood must 
custom design each picture in order to 
get the maximum return on it. Cast, 
staging, and promotion must be opti- 
mum. And in that respect, Hollywood 
has an advantage over the stage. The 
flexible camera can journey far beyond 
the confines of the stage designer. If 
the storv—or any part of it—would look 
more authentic if shot in the locale of 
the story, then off the company goes 
on location. The days when a dozen 
pictures would be shooting on the same 
studio lot are gone. Today, Hollywood's 
production crews are likely to be found 
on location in every part of the free 
world. 


ll. Show Them Big 


To draw the line between television 
and the movie theater even sharper, 
and to show the pictures in a more 
spectacular fashion, Hollywood has 
come up with a brand new round of 
big-screen devices. 

This time, the movie makers aren’t 
just grasping at a new gimmick to 
stimulate the box office. The new 
methods just now emerging are based on 
technological research and development. 
The knowhow gained by Cinemascope— 
which started the parade to big screens 

sparked a chain reaction in new de- 
velopments. 

« Wider Negative--The new svstems 
are based on the use of a broad gauge 
film in the camera. The industry is 
standardizing on 65-mm. film, almost 
twice as wide as the old 35-mm. The 
bigger negative eliminates the grainy, 
blurry effect that often results when 
the old standard 35-mm. negative is 
blown up for the bigger screen. 

From a 65-mm. negative, for example, 
you can make a direct print of the same 
size for the super big screen presenta- 


tion, or you can print it down to the 
standard 35-mm. size, which most 
theatres are equipped for. Either way, 
you get a clearer picture. Another ad- 
vantage of bigger film is oma it 4 
carry up to seven different sound tracks. 
. egs-One of the first wide-gauge 
systems was used in Todd-AO’s produc- 
tion of Oklahoma!, which uses ex- 
tremely wide angle lenses and the large 
size film to give a three-dimensional 
effect on a giant curved screen (BW— 
Oct.1'55,p176). One drawback to 
Todd-AO is that it can be shown only 
at specially equipped theaters. 

Another system is one co-developed 
by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Pana- 
vision, Inc., a Los Angeles optical com- 
pany that is matching strides with 
American Optical Co. and Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., in the movie busi- 
ness. ¢ MGM-Panavision system 
also uses a 65-mm. film, but company 
technicians claim it is more adaptable 
to rary ipped movie houses. 
From it, MGM can make prints in 
any size for any kind of 
standard Cinemascope, Todd-AO, Vis- 
tavision, even Cinerama. Thus any 
theater can show MGM pictures. 

* Pot of Gold—The fantastic success 
of Cinerama—which has shown the 
same picture for three years to packed 
houses at Broadway play prices—has 
convinced Hollywood that there is a 
old mine in this field. Every studio 
is making plans to “road show” its 
larger productions in a similar fashion. 
This means they will arrange for one 
theatre in cach large a een center 
to convert to the super big screen type 
of presentation for long runs of pre- 
mium pictures. 

¢ Long Runs—Oklahoma!, which 
opened in New York this month, is 
expected to run for one or tWo years 
at top prices. Eventually, Magna The- 
atre Corp.—which was created solely to 
produce and distribute Todd-AO pic- 
tures—expects to have 50 theaters 
around the country equipped to show 
Oklahoma! and other Todd AO pictures 
on extra long runs. 

Fox says it will turn out road show 
versions of Carousel and The King 
and I, two Broadway musicals that it 
is making in its wide gauge 55-mm. 
Super Cinemascope process. Fox also 
expects to equip about 50 theatres 
around the country for long runs of 
these films. 

Ben Hur is MGM's scheduled 
first entry in the super road show derby. 
However, the studio is casting around 
for a suitable picture it can premiere 
before Ben Hur, which won’t be ready 
for at least two years. 

Paramount will exhibit Cecil B. 
DeMille’s The Ten Commandments on 
a road show before releasing it to the 
general run. The — will cost $12- 
million to make, but producers expect 


ojection— 
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to brighten your outlook, heighten your output! 


the world’s most advanced 10-Key and Full Key adding machines. 


j 
Now Cla brings you fabulous ne w color coordinates in 
From tee te bettem: Clary Bue 


Clary achieves the perfect blending of brilliant performance with modern 
Clary Gray. Clary Green, Clary Beige, Clary Turquetse 


color keyed to your cont mporary office and new paste | typ writers. 
‘« a Rae Wiis 
wore than ever...Clary makes a girl's job a joy! Pt 
2 
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YOU ARE INVITED to see the new Clery “color coordinates” at § of et | 


your neerby Clary dealer or Factory Branch Office. Or for full de- 
tails, write Clary Corporation, Dept. 8-105, Sen Gabriel, California 











OLD EQUIPMENT MAY COST A COMPANY NOTHING—NOTHING BUT ITS FUTURE 
) ; 
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Has it tied up the 4 “s iE 
quality control engineer ? | Hz : 


Don't look to quality control for the Midas touch. No one 
can guarantee consistently high product quality and efficient 
operation if your equipment isn't up to the job. 

Today's competitive pace often demands more than 
outmoded production units can deliver. You dare not let 
quality sag even slightly while you're trying to hold a price 
or keep production up. If it does, a slip in sales follows 
Once this happens, it may take months—or even years— 
to recoup, 

Up-to-date equipment is the soundest solution to this 
problem, one in which qualified builders can be of 
considerable help. Working with your engineers and 
consultants, they have the special knowledge and resources 
to fill your particular equipment needs and help strengthen 
your competitive position. Ask them to come 


in and talk it ever. 
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Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + CARBON, ALLOY & 
CLAD STEELS * HEADS + PLATE SHAPES + FOR QUALIFIED EQUIPMENT BUILDERS 














LUKENS HELPS 
UNTIE THE KNOT 


Part of our job is to help qualified 
builders solve your equipment 
problems. Close cooperation is 
called for when materials selection 
or special considerations of de- 
sign and fabrication are involved. 
We believe our position as the 
world’s leading producer of spe- 
cialty steel plate and plate products 
helps make this teamwork partic- 
ularly productive. 

Heat.treated alloy steels arc 
good examples. We are equipped 
with the most modern and exten- 
sive facilities in the industry to 
heat treat and finish all types and 
sizes of alloy plate—including 
Lukens “T-1” and armor plate. 
The full line of heat-treated alloy 
steels plus carbon steels heat- 
treated as required, all in the widest 
range of plate sizes available any- 
where, assures equipment builders 
the utmost flexibility in selecting 
the most efficient material for your 
equipment. 

But that’s not all. We also spe- 
cialize in economical clad steels, 
roll the heaviest plates available, 
offer money-saving steel plate 
shape components, as well as the 
widest range of styles and sizes of 
heads. We work closely with qual- 
ified builders in applying these 
specialties. 

If you would like to know more 
about cost cutting through equip- 
ment modernization, outline your 
problem to Manager, Marketing 
Service, 747 Lukens Building. 


LUKENS 
STEEL COMPANY 


COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“. .. to draw the line between TV and the movie theater 
even Hollywood has come up with a new gimmick . . .” 


to get that back from the road show 
run, 


lil. Sell Them Big 


In addition to custom-tailoring the 
story and production, Holl also 
is custom-designing the exploitation of 
its big new Supers. MGM points out 
that an average top budget picture 
will return a gross of $7-million if 
es age exploited; but if not, it will 
Vs - back only about $4.5-million. 

p until the advent of television, 
Hollywood had few promotional prob- 
lems. It was catering to a habit audi- 
ence that would go to see anything the 
studios turned out, and publicity mostly 
was devoted to superlatives—with em- 
phasis on sex. But as the trend to 
camp around the TV set grew, the 
movie magnates found they had to 
assist the theater owner in selling seats. 

The industry then embarked on long 
range planning to build up a “want-to- 
see” audience. According to MGM, 
you can sell only about 12 pictures 
solidly out of every 40 you make. But 
these have to be sold as completely as 
possible. But how do you go about 
selling properties in advance, without 
saying they are all the “greatest’’? 

at's where the motion picture in- 
dustry’s great intangible—glamor—comes 
in. 
¢ MGM's Campaign—Take a look at 
MGM's campaign to acquaint the 

ublic with The Last Hunt, which will 
it the theaters next spring. 

The first thing Metro did was to 
help Houghton Mifflin Co., publishers 
of the book, boost its sales. This has 
become standard practice. 

Then the studio examined the story 
for exploitation qualities. It is full 
of buffalo, Indians, solid Americana 
providing a world of promotional values. 

Since the picture was filmed in the 
Bad Lands and the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, where there is a herd of 1,500 
buffalo, MGM invited the press from 
the Plains states to watch the picture 
being made. MGM also made a deal 
with Argosy Magazine to run a con- 
densation of the story. 

Then MGM suggested to Gov. Joe 
Foss that he hold a big gathering of 
the Wahoo Club—whose members in- 
clude Herbert Hoover and Pres. Eisen- 
hower. At the clambake, Wahoo 
Indians initiated Robert Taylor, star of 
the picture, into the tribe. 

The South Dakota Chamber of Com- 
merce collaborated by sending buffalo 
meat—including Robert Taylor's recipe 
for preparing it—to outdoor writers. 


BACK TO THE MOVIES starts on p. 58 


In exchange for having Robert Taylor 
say in the movie, “Give me that Win- 
chester,” MGM _ got Olin Mathieson’s 
Winchester Div. to run four-color ads 
ticing in to the picture. Taylor is 
shown in 1870 garb with an 1870 
Winchester; a modern day hunter holds 
a 1955 model. 
¢ Payoff—The whole idea is to pre-sell 
the movie so hard that the exhibitor 
is assured of a big audience in advance 
of the showing. 

Universal-International’s film, To 
Hell and Back, is one example of how 
this type of ores exploitation 
pays off. To Hel od Back is the 
company’s . ¢ grosser in its 43- 
year history. It is about 36% better 
than The Glenn Miller Story, and 
54% better than The Magnificent 
Obsession, 

Paradoxically, one of Hollywood's 
biggest single promotion devices is its 
arch enemy, television, That is largely 
why the major studios have gone into 
telefilm ole ction. Every hour of film 
they make for TV contains 9 min. of 
promotion for upcoming motion pic- 
tures. The commercial sponsor gets 
the other 6 min. With television in 
32-million homes, Hollywood in effect 
has 32-million billboards to showcase 
its ware. According to Jack L. Warner, 
“There is no longer any doubt of the 

tency of TV for selling movies. 
Varner Bros, uses television 100% to 
sell pictures.” 

Still another trick with television 
is to gauge the potential of a story by 
trying it out on TV first. Mark Hel. 
linger’s story, The Thousand Dollar 
Window, will be made into an hour 
telefilm first. Comment cards will be 
mailed to 5,000 motion picture exhibi- 
tors, asking them to see the TV show 
and criticize. With these as a guide, 
the producer will plan his theatrical 
version of the story. 

Another popular piece of exploitation 
is to serialize the motion picture story 
and furnish it free, or at a nominal cost, 
to newspapers, 

The motion picture makers also are 
moving toward closer tieups with the 
books they make into movies. They 
try to get publishers to schedule the 
publication of the book closer te the 
date of the movie release. If the book 
is a hit, it helps pre-sell the movie. 

One thing Hollywood has discovered 
is that there’s no danger of “over 
exposure” of a story, Having the story 
in book form, newspaper serial form, 
stage version, or telefilm apparently 
only whets the appetite for the movic 
version, €ND 
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REGIONS 


Victor Gruen: The architect of 
the famed Northland shopping 
center makes a bold proposal 
for treating downtown's ills. 


“Downtown Needs a Lesson 


“Look at it as an experimental work- 
shop, a place where we've been carving 
the forms for what may be tomorrow’s 
city.” This is Victor Gruen, designer, 
architect, and more recently planner, 
talking about the regional shopping 
center. “It's taught us a lot about 
ylanning commercial centers. And these 
essons—learned in the suburbs—can be 
the salvation of downtown,” he says 

Gruen is the architect of the biggest 
and probably best-known of all U.S. 
shopping centers—J. L. Hudson Co.'s 
fabulous Northland, near Detroit. He 
is also one of the many people who 
feel the problem of downtown is no 
longer whether it needs reviving, but 
only how it can best be revived (BW 
Jan.15°55,p42). 
¢ The Cure—This week, Gruen sect 
down his own prescription—to apply 
the rules that have been put to work 
in suburbia—in a speech to the annua! 
Boston Conference on Distribution. At 
the time when so many American cities 
are trying to doctor the ills of their 
downtowns, many businessmen will 
consider his ideas arguable. But none 
is apt to find them irrelevant. 

A roundish, restless man of 52, 
Gruen is one of a growing school that 
believes that trees and benches do sell 
merchandise—and that what downtown 
needs, at least partly, is more of them. 
As a planner, his theories carry the 
definite stamp of the years he has spent 

In Northland, the shopper is a pedestrian. Gruen used old market-town concept, placed in commercial architecture and design. 
stores in tight cluster, but left room all around for landscaped malls and courts. >ruen himself makes a point of saying 
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From the Suburbs’ 


that he arrived in planning by an un 
conventional route—through designing 
candy stores, specialty shops, and de 
partment stores—rather than by custom- 
ary academic paths 

An emigrant from Vienna in 1938, 
Gruen (he shortened the named from 
Gruenbaum during the war) made his 
U.S. reputation as a store architect 
Che Northland commission was simply 
the end of a long climb that carned 
him from small Fifth Avenue shops, 
to chain-store design for Barton Inc 
(the candy chain) and Gravson-Robin- 
son Stores, Inc., to part of the work on 
Macy’s new department stores in Kansas 
Citv and San Francisco 

“Most of these were just stepping 
stones,” Gruen says. “I realized long 
ago that good architecture in small, scat- 
tered spots is ineffective. Your work 
is lost unless you develop larger units.” 

Northland, which the magazine 
Architectural Forum hailed as ‘‘a classic 
in shopping center planning,” was the 
beginning of a succession of these large 
unit assignments for Gruen & Asso 
ciates. Since the center was started in 
1952, Gruen’s firm has gone on to 
work on Eastland, the second J. L 
Hudson center in the Detroit area; 
Southdale, near Minneapolis; Bay Fair 
in the Oakland (Calif.) area; Valley 
Fair, at San Jose, Calif.; and Glendale, 
near Indianapolis. It has drawn the 
plans for a regional health center near 
Southdale, in Minneapolis. !n Detroit, 
Gren is one of the three architects 
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of the Gratiot redevelopment project, 
a pioneer attempt at mixing races, in- 
come levels, and types of housing 
within one urban renewal area. More 
recently, the firm has been completing 
a plan—commissioned by private busi 
nessmen—for the redevelopment of the 
downtown district of a city of 500,000 
people. The name of the city is still 
being kept under wraps 

* Danger of Suspicion—Gruen, by no 
means sole proprietor of the theories 
he expounds for downtown, believes 
very little can be done unless a commu 
nity is ready to accept the dictums of 
planning and controlled land use. And 
there, he admits, is a rub 

“There is a strange reaction to the 
word ‘planning’ from men in the busi 
ness world,” he “They scem to 
feel that planning would somehow 
interfere with the free expression of 
individual initiative 

“What they should stop to realize 
is that all our American cities are 
planned. We planners are only sug 
gesting that you have to bring old 
outmoded plans up to date.” 

One of the troubles with technical 
progress, Gruen feels, is that it has 
showered us with all manner of ma 
chines and gadgets to make it possible 
to go where we want. But it has also 
reduced the number of places to which 
it’s really worthwhile to go. Downtown, 
he thinks, now fits into that marginal 
category. 

Must it 
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Stores, offices and factories now have a new 
way to solve their air conditioning problems. 
G-E ceiling-mounted air conditioners entirely 
eliminate the problem of “where to put it”. 
These compact units can be attached to the 
ceiling (or mounted on shelf)-—-without tak- 
ing up a single square foot of floor space! 
Air-cooled and water-cooled models. Where 
water is a serious problem, G-E air-cooled 
units are an ideal answer...use no water, 
require only air and electricity. G-E water- 
cooled units are also available. All units may 
be equipped with coils for winter heating. 
All-in-one construction. These models are 
entirely self-contained. No remotely located 
parts to cut efficiency or cause refrigerant 


Takes “free” ceiling space only. Ideal for reteil 
stores, from dress shops to super markets, where 
every foot of floor space earns extra profit dollars. 


TAKES NO FLOOR SPACE.... 
FASTENS TO CEILING! 


G.E.’s All-In-One Unit meets the needs 
of business where space is at a premium 


leaks. Motor, compressor and condenser are 
sealed by flame to keep dirt and moisture out, 
vital refrigerant and oil in. And each cooling 
system carries G.E.’s famous 5-year warranty, 
including replacement labor and shipping. 


Call your G-E dealer today! To get the full 
story of the many benefits these new air con- 
ditioners offer your business, contact your 
G-E dealer now (see classified phone book). 
He is a G-E trained contractor equipped to 
give you fast service —installation in hours — 
without interruption to business. For free 
booklet, “What Every Businessman Should 
Know About Weather Reflex”, write General 
Electric Company, Commercial and Industrial 
Air Conditioning Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. 


industrial plants save space, too. Whether you 
have a small laboratory or a complete factory, G-E. 
ceiling-mounted units free up useful working area. 


Packaged AIR CONDITIONERS 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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lf we don't watch out, we may find ourselves possessing all the instruments to bring 
enjoyment, but at « price of having lost the ability for such enjoyment.” 


A rebuilt downtown would 
ain be able to serve its original trade 
rea satisfactorily. And, to him, the best 
model available for rebuilding is the 
regional shopping center 

By translating its principles to down 
town, Gruen would, in many ways, turn 
the city back toward its original concept 
is a market place. The keys to his 
thinking are that people should walk 
not rede they are within the 
market place, and that stores and serv 
ices should be grouped within logical 
units. “A cellular system of city plan 
" he calls it. 
« Candidate for 
heves 


thinks not 


once 


ning 
Revival—Gruen be 
that such a system is as practical 

and possible—for downtown as it has 
been for the suburban center. To illus 
trate his theory, he draws from what 
he has already executed at Northland, 
md from what he has proposed for the 
so-far nameless city of 500,000 people- 
City X 

Northland, which is built on a 160 
cre site, serves a suburban trade area 
of about one-half million people. About 
300 acres around it have been set aside 
for future centers—recreation, health. 
entertainment—to be planned alon 
shopping center lines. Lying nent 
the 300-acre preserve are stable resi 
dential communities. Access to the 
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Northland site was good at the start 
and, with minor improvements, it be- 
came excellent. 


City X, with its population of 
500,000, has a downtown area cover- 
ing roughly 300 acres. It is surrounded 
by towns and villages that add con- 
siderably to its trading area. There is 
nothing wrong with the location of its 
downtown, but unlike Northland, its 
access is bad and in need of overhaul. 
lhe site is densely built up with struc- 
tures ranging all the way from sky 
scrapers to one-story shacks. Around 
it are slums, blighted areas, and only 
in the far distance, healthy residential 
communities 
¢ Applying the Cure—In both North- 
land and City X, Gruen has basically 
four planning goals: (1) the most _ 
ductive use of land; (2) the free flow 
of trafic throughout the feeder area; 
(3) the separation of service traffic, 
pedestrian traffic, and auto traffic within 
the center; and (4) integration of com- 
mercial and noncommercial activities. 

To get the most productive use of 
land in Northland, Gruen concentrated 
all commercial activities into a com- 
pact cluster of buildings, with stores 
grouped so as to minimize walking dis 
tances and servicing problems. He 
placed the Hudson store—the center- 


piece—at a point where people would 
have to walk past the other stores to 
icach it. 

“In planning City X,” Gruen says, 
“we proceed by climination of obsolete 
structures and nonconforming uses and 
im creating a number of highly compact 
entities, well-connected with each other 
and with miniumum walking distances 
within each of the entities. By bringing 
order to the surroundings, we are at 
the same time able to create open 
space. 

lo bring people into Northland 
casily, Gruen had relatively little to 
do. For City X, there is a great deal: 
the construction of a loop road around 
downtown, the improvement of the 
present arterial system, and a new rapid 
transit net. Gruen’s master plan pro 
poses all of these. And it sets up an 
elaborate blueprint for separating the 
various types of conflicting traffic 

At Northland, the plan called for a 
parking area for 8,600 cars, with reserve 
space for another 3,000. Surrounding 
the building group are separate roads 
for buses that bring passengers into a 
central terminal. All service traffic, has 
been channeled underground. The 
pedestrian arcas—landscaped courts, 
malls, arcades, and lanes—are free of 
any vehicular traffic 

In City X, Gruen would use much 
the same pattern. He proposes parking 
terminals, with a capacity of 60,000 
cars, along the loop freeway that rings 
the central district. Buses, taxis, and 
airport limousines would move off the 
freeway onto public transportation 
loops that would penetrate into the 
business district for a few hundred 
feet. Service traffic would be consigned 
to an underground read net. 
¢ Back to the Feet—No private surface 
traffic would move in the whole down 
town area. The streets would be land- 
scaped into pedestrian areas, where 
there would be sculpture, trees, benches, 
and flowers, as there are at Northland. 
The only way to move from place to 
place downtown would be by foot, or 
by a small electric train, similar to those 
used at the New York World’s Fair. 

Gruen believes that with all this 
would have to go a redevelopment of 
the blighted areas around the city core 
—“not by building new slums with 
plumbing, but by creating truly organic 
neighborhoods.” He admits the task is 
staggering, but believes it can—and has 
to be—done. 

Gmen has a faith in the future. 
“The breakthrough of common sense 
is coming,” he says. “If I can assess 
what is significant about Northland, it 
is that it mtroduced a new spirit—that 
a commercial center must be a place 
that builds not just trade, but good will, 
too. And unless I'm wrong, that spirit 
is being blown downtown right 
now.” END 
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NOW...STEP UP OPERATING EFFICIENCY... AUTOMATICALLY! 


NEW IBM 
CENTRAL 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


“Masterminds” everything 
electricity does for you 


For maximum operating efficiency, this new IBM Central 
Control System maintains your operating schedule around 
the clock —automatically ! There'll be no costly lapses or 
oversights with this amazing electronic supervisor’ con- 
trolling lights, motors, air conditioners, heating systéms, 
valves, and any other electrically actuated equipment. 
Costly equipment operates only as needed, maintenante 
is reduced, longer life assured. Fuel, water, and electricity 
are used only as required. 


Expensive system wiring is unnecessary! 


The Central Control System installs simply, economically 
—operates on regular AC circuits so no special wiring 
is needed. 

For details, call the local IBM office or write: Time 
Equipment Division, International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





TIME 
EQUIPMENT 








Electronic and Electric Clock and Signaling Systems . Time Recorders 
Time Stomps + Tower and Ovtdoor Clocks + Athletic Scoreboards 
Nurses’ Coll Systems - Fire Alarm and Intercommunicating Telephone Systems 


HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING use minimum power, 
provide maximum comfort—with IBM Central 
Control. You save electricity, fuel. 


t 


- 


LUGHTING is used only when needed. IBM Central 
Control's automatic supervision enables you to 


lower electricity costs. 


MACHINERY maintenance, wear and tear are cut. 
IBM Central Control eliminates unnecessary oper- 


ation of equipment. 


PUMPS AND VALVES control flow of liquid and gas 
on schedule. With IBM Central Control System 
—more efficient performance, O1nm 
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Charleston Likes It 
Without Its Highway Bridge 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—From the look of the Ashley 
River, you'd have thought Charleston was trying to 
stage another evacuation of Dunkirk. Canoes, cabin 
cruisers—almost everything that floats—have been on the 
river the past couple of weeks as commuters have tried 
to get to work. 

The community has been literally cut in two since 
a tanker wrecked the only highway bridge across the 
river early this month. The span, linking Charleston 
with the West Ashley suburbs, is the most heavily 
traveled in the state. 

Since the bridge went out, commuters have been 
cither boating it or riding a shuttle train that the 
Seaboard Air Line RR has put in service across its 
trestle. What no one anticipated, though, was that 
many people would like it~both the boat trips and the 
train. This week, as temporary repairs on the bridge 
neared completion, there were suggestions that Seaboard 
keep its service on a permanent basis. 


Downtown in the Crystal Ball— 
Moving Sidewalks, Fewer Cars 


MEMPHIS—The annual meeting of the Internationa] 
Downtown Executives Assn, here last week heard at 
least two predictions to ruffle the imaginations of 
businessmen. 

Randall Cooper, president of Chicago's State Street 
Council, said that within 75 years, downtown will have 
some kind of moving sidewalk to move people around, 
without today’s vehicular congestion. Cooper said some 
cities will also be linking their big buildings with second- 
story promenades. “We have one on the drawing boards 
now in Chicago . . . to connect all our major department 
stores’ along State Street. 

James C, Downs, Jr., Chicago's housing-redevelopment 
coordinator said that within 25 years, all big retail stores 
will be open on Sunday. It's “silly,” Downs said, for 
downtown stores to be closed just when shoppers have 
the time they want to shop. 


Toledo Shoppers to Ride Free 
To Help Speed Downtown Buses 


TOLEDO.--Starting Dec. 1, the Community Traction 
Co. is going to try something it thinks no other big 
transit company has attempted—offer free transporta- 
tion around downtown 

CTC will put the plan into effect for 60 days in a 
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24-block area in the heart of the business district. Any 
er who boards one of its buses in that area, 
nd for another point with the district, will ride 
free. The idea, CTC says, is to speed up the movement 
of buses through downtown by eliminating the process 
of fare collection. At the same time, it hopes to win 
over some converts to bus travel from among the 
shoppers. 

Actually, the company doesn’t expect any loss in 
revenue from the scheme, since few people board and 
leave buses solely within downtown. Whether the ‘ 
will become permanent, though, depends on just 
the company makes out financially in the tryout. 


NAM‘s Americade a Hit 
At Opening in Syracuse 


SYRACUSE—The National Assn. of Manufacturers 
premiered its traveling Americade exposition to crowds 
of about 10,000 for its three-day stand here last week. 

The exposition is supposed to dramatize “attainable 
improvements in human and scientific progress” by 1975, 
and to show how strengthening of research, competition, 
and profits is essential for a brighter future. NAM plans 
to show it free in most big cities. 


New York’s Lagging Waterfront 
Starts Up Another Squabble 


NEW YORK-—The city took another rap last week 
for the sagging state of its once-proud waterfront. 

lohn M. Leavens, executive director of the Citizens 
Budget Commission, said that since 1948 the city's 
record has been so poor as to raise “grave doubts” 
whether it can ever do the promised pier modernization 
job effectively. Leavens said the city ought to turn over 
its piers to the Port of New York Authority. 

Irritated, the city fired back, quoting ex-Mayor La- 
Guardia that it “would be a damned fool thing to give 
up its waterfront.” 

. o . 


Wrap Up Your Troubles 
In an Olid Cotton Bale 


BIRMINGHAM-—Thirty-two pounds of cotton have 
produced a bale of trouble for Joe B. Killian. 

Killian, who runs a service station and souvenir stand 
in Cuba, Ala., decided to plant a garden-patch of cotton 
—to give tourists something to photograph and some 
bolls to take away. So he planted 16 rows, but never 
bothered about a government allotment. Then trouble 
started. 

First government agents figured his yield—36 lb. Then 
they fined him $6.37 for growing without an allotment. 
Killian wrote the Secretary of Agriculture, protested he 
was os, cotton for tourists, not for sale. He got no 
sympathy. Eventually, he paid the fine. Now he figures 
he has to sell the cotton that’s left to get his $6.37 back. 
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In our complete line, there's o self-sticking tape for every job. . . write Permacel Tape Corporotion, New Brunswick, N. J. 








Materials: 


kor generation after generation, in- 
dustrialists have taken raw materials 
pretty much for granted. Why not? 
There had always been enough—except 
when war mobilization put the stress 
m national self-sufficiency. 

In the last half-dozen years, condi- 
tions have changed. Raw materials stand 
blinking in an unaccustomed limelight. 
Instead of concentrating on how to pro- 
duce the most product at lowest cost 
and sell it to the most people at the 
best price, businessmen are forced to 
worry about the ever increasing con- 
sumption of materials 

More has been written and discussed 
on this subject in the last five years 
than in the previous 20. The materials 
supply is a worldwide concern among 
economists and politicians. In indus- 
try, the purchasing agent has taken on 
a new importance; in some businesses 
at some junctures, he’s the most im- 
portant man around 
¢ Sharp Reminder—Business has been 
brought up sharply on the commodities 
tether in recent months by the climb 
of important materials prices. More 
than ever, businessmen must ask: Is 
this a temporary fluctuation in the mar- 
ket or is it a long-term trend that we'll 
lave to adjust to? 

As a buyer in worldwide markets, 
the U.S. must look at world supply 
and demand. And the answer comes 
out something like this 

¢ World manufacturing is out- 
growing the production of raw ma- 
terials at this moment. The gap be- 
tween new capacity for manufacturing 
and new capacity to produce raw ma- 
terials will be the widest this vear that 
it has been since the war. But 

¢ In terms of world trade, it is 
becoming steadily more profitable for 
countries to develop raw materials 
rather than ignoring them in favor of 
building wp manufacturing. More and 
more this trend looks permanent. 

Put the two factors together and you 
have the reason (1) why commodity 
prices have been rising and (2) why 
new sources will continually be brought 
into production (picture) to restore the 
balance. 


1. U.S. vs. Europe 


American business must take a world 
view on taw materials, even though 
the U. S. is still by far the biggest sup- 
plier of its own needs. That's because 
this country has, in 20 years or so, 
switched from being a net exporter of 


RICH AFRICAN SOURCE of iron ore is 
Republic's Bomi Hill mine in Liberia. 
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The Balance Shifts 


some important bulk materials to being 
a net importer. This happened in 
zinc in the 1930s, copper and oil in the 
1940s. 

As domestic demand continues to 
grow and reserves—both known and 
potential—dwindle, dependance on for- 
eign supplies of commodities will in- 
crease. Iron ore is slated to be next 
among major commodities to be im- 
ported heavily (BW —Oct.!5'55,p96). 

You can’t count on foreign sources 
without running into economic and 
political questions. Most new supplies 
will have to come from areas that are 
now underdeveloped. There's plenty 
of stuff in the ground, but will these 
countries either be willing to develop 
the resources themselves or to welcome 
foreign investment for the purpose? 
¢ Market Rivalry—Then, too, there's 
the competition from other countries 
for available supplies. The rest of the 
world is no longer content to envy U. §. 
standards of living—it wants them, too, 
particularly in Europe. In the huge 


underdeveloped regions—Asia, Africa, 
Latin America—nationalism is produc- 
ing economic demands every bit as 
urgent as political demands. Some are 
at the stage where per capita use of 
fuels and metals will start ss 

l 


fast. Sooner or later, their demand wi 
have to be reckoned with. 

In Europe, the call for materials is 
here already. Since 1948, manufactur- 
ing output in western Europe, sparked 
by France and Western Germany, has 
jumped a massive 82% while develop 
ment of raw material to support this 
output has risen only 35%. Europe is 
competing actively with the U. in 
world commodity markets. 

You could see this when our 1949 
recession weakened raw materials prices. 
World trade experts say this aided 
Europe’s industrial growth by leaving 
a plentiful supply of materials available 
at favorable prices. Again, in 1953, 
European demand took up the slack 
when a recession reduced U. S. buying; 
world prices stayed firm. 


ll. Variable Supply 


In the commodities market, there's 
nothing sacred about contemporary po- 
sitions of supply and demand. Both 
are variable according to circumstances. 
That's one reason no one seriously 
thinks the world is going to wake up 
some day and find itself fresh out of 
raw materials. 

Supply is especially changeable. Al 
most any quantity seems attainable if 
the price is high enough—witness the 
speed with which uranium turned into 
a surplus commodity, 
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Another example is columbium. In 
1952, the U. S. faced a serious shortage. 
The government did two things: It 
posted a guaranteed price twice as high 
as the going market quotation, and it 
set engineers to designing away from 
this metal. Result: Today, columbium 
is plentiful. 
© Waiti for Bids—Then, too, a 
scarcity reflected im price rises can put 
untapped reserves into production, ‘The 
world still has only a hazy idea of its 
raw material resources. Whole conti- 
nents have scarcely been scratched— 
Africa, for example. 

Large new reserves are continually 
coming into the market. This month, 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. and three other 
mining companies begin working a 
giant new copper body in Peru (page 
142). Huge reserves of iron ore, lead, 
and zine are known to be in the area. 


ill. Variable Demand 


Demand is every bit as unpredictable 
as supply. Take manganese, essential 
in steelmaking The U. S. is poor in 
high-grade manganese; most has to be 
imported. Fifteen years ago, the VU, S. 
was producing only 10% of its total re 
quirements. With war coming on, the 
overnment pushed research in making 
veal electrolytic manganese from 
domestic ores. yet we're 
now filling only 7% of our total re 
quirements. As supplies increased, so 
had new uses 
¢ Technology Is the Key~Technology 
can make scarce materials commonplace, 
or it can get along without them. It 
can develop new uses, or it can make 
the established ones obsolete. It's the 
key to the problem of keeping materials 
prices from racing out of control for 
the long term. 

In the case of manganese, for ex- 
ample, technology invented a new de 
mand not only in steelmaking but also 
in new alloys with properties such as 
the damping of noise and vibration. 

In other cases, technology finds ways 
to substitute one metal for a more ex 
pensive one. For instance, the fact 
that aluminum can be substituted for 
copper in many uses puts a ceiling on 
copper prices. When any material in 
general use gets scarce and expensive, 
it retreats. into its most essential appli 
cations, while other materials substitute 
for it in everything else. 

Moreover, technology can make sup 
plies grow where none grew before. It 
can cut costs of mining and processin 
to the point where it is possible pa 
economical to work ores of lower and 
lower grade—ores that never were seri- 
ously counted in supply. And it can 


It succeeded 











The 
bird 
and 


vitamin E 


Whether or not this bird gets enough 
vitamin E can be a chancy thing. For 
natural vitamin E may not show up 
in its feed if the grains and other in 
gredients were grown in too much 
heat, too much moisture, in poor 
soil, or stored too long 

Those who manufacture poultry 
and animal feeds use a supplement to 
put the vitamin back in their prod- 
ucts. They use Myvamix “Vicamin E 
Feed Supplement because they can 
count on its potency. They know it's 
stabic, and they like the way it han- 
dies, We make it and will be glad 
to tell more. Distillation Products 
Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Distillation Products Industries 
iso division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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—Gloria Allen, Sales Training Director, 
Sportswear Divisions, Jantzen, Inc. 


Vivid training films boost Jantzen sales, but 
tight travel schedules leave no room for 
equipment failures, rescheduled runs. 
Every showing must tell the story in 
fast and foolproof fashion, so Jantzen 
uses Ampre projectors to sell their 
ideas. 

Visualize your ideas with motion 
pictures! There are films for your 
firm listed in “Screen Adventures,” 

a booklet which describes 325 dif- 
ferent 16mm business movies .. . 
all available to you. Write for 
your free copy. 


AMPRO CORP. 


2630 N. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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om 
when in Europe fly BEA 


in Europe’s finest air fleet 


Swiftest, smoothest, easiest way to get 
about Europe is to fly BEA. Fly the 
most popular of all passenger planes 

—the Viscount, powered by four 
Rolls-Royce turboprop engines. 
Or fly BEA's aiteiens 
Elizabethan; enjoy an 
unobstructed view from 

its picture windows— 

— wherever you sit. 


BEA serves 

over 50 cities in 

Europe, the Mediter- 

ranean and North Africa. 

First class and tourist fares available. 


Flying BEA VISCOUNT 
is a new experience in air transport. 


REDUCED FARES TO BUROPE, All trans- 
atlantic airlines are now offering reduced fares if you 
take your family to Europe. SEE YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


General Sates Agente in US.A., Canada, Cratral and South America: 
Britich Overseas Airways Corporation. 
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cke out supplies by using them more 
cfhciently—it now takes about 25% less 
coal, for example, to get a given amount 
ot electric power as it did in 1940. In 
manufacturing, it can get more value 
out of the raw material base by process- 
ing more fully. 

¢ Energy Need—A lot of sleep has been 
lost over shrinking supplies of fuels: 
coal, oil, natural gas. But the energy 
sources are probably in a more com- 
fortable position than the metals right 
now, thanks to development of the lush 
Middle East oi] reserves and the pros- 
pect of energy from the atom and from 
the sun and sea. 

Over-all, there seem to be enough 
energy sources available to take care 
of all foreseeable needs. Yet there are 
severe dislocations. Many countries are 
still painfully short of the energy they 
need. 

Europe is running out of its low-cost 
coal and is slowly shifting to higher-cost 
oil. Industrial atomic power will be 
welcomed in Europe, but the area’s 
energy costs, already far above those 
of 20 years ago, will keep rising for 
many vears 

At a primitive stage of energy de- 
velopment, India finds it hard to de- 
velop mincral fuels at all. Dr. H. J. 
Bhabha told the Atoms for Peace con- 
ference in Geneva that India gets 75% 
of its fuel in the form of cattle dung, 
which is burned at the rate of 80-mil- 
lion tons a vear. India has coal, but 
not where it is accessible. The country 
needs roads and rolling-stock to get the 
fuel out to markets 


IV. High Policy 


The world’s wealth of untouched re- 
sources is one reason why the phrase 
“have-not nations” has given way to 
“underdeveloped nations.” But the de- 
gree to which these resources are dug 
out is largely a matter of each nation’s 
policy 

For reasons that are part economic, 
part nationalistic, the role of raw ma- 
terials supplier to the world doesn’t 
imtrigue the countries that have the 
resources. They say they don’t want to 
become over-dependent on the world’s 
pricing of their commodities; they would 
prefer to build up their own industry 
in defiance of the traditional economist’s 
view that cach nation should do what 
it does best 
¢ Economics—Advocates of local in- 
dustry in such countries use economic 
arguments, too. Prices of manufactured 
goods fluctuate less than those of raw 
materials, they say, and manufacturing 
adds value to the nation’s materials, 
generating more income than selling 
the bulk commodities. 

Therefore, the argument goes, the 
way to grow fastest and get the highest 
possible return on investment is to con- 
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Push button 
giant 


Bank — electrify the business 
climate of the booming Northwest 


This fellow is a technological revolution. 

He’s made up of pieces of postformed nylon- 
phenolic resin, a plastic material on which 
electronic circuits are etched. 

Five years ago, few businessmen had ever 
heard of these “‘printed”’ circuits. Today they're 
produced at the rate of five million a month. 
Many of the more complicated ones right here 
in Minneapolis. 

By replacing hand-wiring and soldering, 
etched wire circuits save up to 30% on the cost 
of electronic equipment. They go into warheads 
of guided missiles and into hearing aids for the 
deaf. They've made mechanized assembly in elec- 
tronics a sure thing. 

The Northwest is an electronics center, and 
a key factor in America’s new five billion dollar 
industry. Trained manpower and factory facili- 
ties await new primary and secondary companies. 
So does a healthy business climate, made stimu- 
lating by Northwestern Bank. 

Minneapolis is the Northwest's financial 
heart. And Northwestern Bank*, with more 
than 1,000 correspondent banks, leads in service 
to this tremendous area. 

Be sure to consider the Northwest in your 
company’s expansion plans. We'd like to help. 


For further information about electronics, any industry, or 
natural resource write Area & industrial Development 
Headquarters, Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


*Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


pf * he 
Am NATIONAL BANK 


While he looks all of a piece, this gentleman’s components come from ; 

a variety of electronic devices pertinent to defense and private M inn ea p i) I i S, M in n. 

enterprise, Circuits were all made in Minneapolis, one 
Resources ever $450,000 


Growing with the Northwest... helping the Northwest grow 





If you use a 


DIRECT PRINT 
COPY MACHINE 





you'll get 
SHARPER, FASTER COPIES 


when the MASTER SHEET is 
PATAPAR TRANSLUCENT PARCHMENT 


This is a special type of Patapar Vegetable Parchment sciertific- 
ally developed for direct print master sheets. Quality controlled 
texture and sheer, natural translucency assure super fast trans- 
mission of the ultra violet rays. There is no diffusion. The result 
is speedier printing, uniformly clear copies — and your glowing 


satisfaction, 


Patapar Translucent Parchment has a perfect surface for printing 
with opaque or regular inks. It is excellent for typewritten copy, 


pen and pencil entries, artists’ sketches or drawings. 


Write on your business letterhead for brochure of testing samples. 


Name of nearest distributor on request. 


Write teday. 


MI-WET-STRENGIN » GREASE-RESISTING 
HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1685 
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centrate on manufacture, force-feeding 
the young industry if necessary. 

* Nationalism—The nationalistic argu- 
ments are equally impelling to many 
underdeveloped countries. They boil 
down to this: Two-thirds of the world’s 
population are tired of being merely 
the tillers of soil and hewers of wood 
for the other, more fortunate one-third. 
A steel mill in Latin America may have 
small economic justification, but it can 
be a source of real national pride. There 
are other kinds of income besides 
economic. 

¢ Imbalance—These are reasons why 
manufacturing, worldwide, is growing 
so much faster than capacity to turn out 
raw materials. Some gap is to be ex- 
pected: As technology improves, each 
unit of raw material yields a higher 
gain in value, and increasing efficiency 
cuts waste, hence use, of base mate- 
rials. 

Still, the widening of the gap shows 
up in the long-term rise in raw material 
prices in relation to manufactured goods 
prices. Scanty data suggest that world 
prices of manufactured goods have 
about doubled since 1938, while prices 
of raw materials, including food, have 
nearly tripled. 

This is the source of the pressure on 
underdeveloped countries to ease up 
on their forced development of indus- 
try and get into the more profitable 
business of exporting raw materials. It’s 
a shift that looks more or less perma- 
nent, for the conditions promise to re- 
main unchanged for a long time. 
¢ U.S. Baying—For the commodity 
countries, the increasing reliance of the 
U.S. on imported raw materials can 
only be g news. 

Henry G. Aubrey, economist of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, esti- 
mates that the value of U.S. industrial 
material imports in 1975 will be more 
than two and a half times the 1948 
figure. Petroleum will be up 11 times, 
accounting for the highest dollar total. 
Iron ore will be up 15 times; bauxite 
and aluminum, four times; zinc, three 
times as much; copper, twice as much. 
Rubber imports will be up 69% in 
value; lead, 53%. 
¢ Europe, Too—These gains may well 
be matched by Europe’s increasing 
appetite for industrial raw materials. 
Altogether, it looks as if the underde- 
veloped areas are assured of a permanent 
seller's market for all the commodities 
they can produce. 

uch an outlook suggests a whole 
new policy for these areas. It makes 
more sense for them to boost their 
economic growth by inviting foreign 
investment, pushing raw materials pro- 
duction and export, then using their 
earnings to dedep their own industry. 
In the end, the economics of the new 
commodities situation may outweigh 
nationalism. eo 
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Will thas be another “blue chip’? 


The new dam, the new airport, the new bridge, 


the new turnpike, the new garbage and sewage 
disposal plant. Will they be “blue chips” or 
not? Will the bonds that have to be sold to 


build them be sought eagerly by investors? 


The engineering back of a project has a lot to 
do with investors’ opinion of a bond issue. It 
also has a lot to do with the interest rate that 
bonds must carry . . . and the maturity dates 


of the bonds. 


re 











Is the project designed to last a long time, or 


> Can it be 


will it become obsolete quickly! 
built economically, or does the design call for 
expensive materials and costly time-consuming 


construction methods ? 


Keeping costs in line is one of the engineer's 
first jobs. It’s still another way he helps bring 
us tomorrow’s world today ... at a price 
that business, industry, and the tax payer find 


reasonable. 


f. Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 
HARRISBURG + PENNSYLVANIA 


. 
7 . Z . 
PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, DAYTONA BEACH Engineers 





In Commodities 


Lumber Prices Wobble 
More Than Seasonally 


Lumber prices in the Northwest began to drop in late 
August, and have been weak ever since. Currently the 
price of a leading grade of green fir is around $70 per 
1,000 bd. ft.—some $10 to $12 under high summer levels 

with some sales reported even lower. 

Lumber prices are highly seasonal, Some weakness in 
the fall is normal, with prices usually reaching their lows 
in late November or December. Partly this is because 
building in the East and Midwest slacks off with cold 
weather, partly because yards don't want much inventory 
on hand at tax-time, come Jan. 1. 

But the extent of the present drop has caught lumber- 
men by surprise. Prices are just about where they were 
a year ago, erasing most of the gains of the past boom 
vCal 

An ominous note is that the weakness has been 
especially marked in the kinds of lumber used in homes. 
lhe larger sizes, requiring a better grade of logs, and used 
more in industrial and commercial construction, are 
much firmer in price than the green fir dimension lumber 
that goes wtb into the framing of houses, Kiln-dry 
lumber, which goes into finish work in houses, is pro- 
duced mainly by the larger mills and is always steadier 
in price. Last week, however, Washington mills dropped 
the price of kiln-dry dimension lumber by $2 to $3 per 
1,000 bd. ft 

Log prices are still high, about $10 per 1,000 bd. ft. 
ibove a year ago, With lumber falling, mills are reluctant 
to lay in their winter supply of logs. There is also talk 
that, with log prices as high as they are, some mills will 
shut down if the market goes much lower, 


New Seed Boosts Yield 
Of Sugar Beets; Stirs Controversy 


Vhis week sugar beets grown from a new seed are 
being harvested in test areas with excellent results. The 
new seed is causing a good deal of excitment in the 
industry; since it grows a single plant from a single 
germ—instead of the multi-plant—it will save costly 
thinning and mean a much higher yield. Observers feel 
sure it will be in wide use within two seasons, 

Even without the new seed, sugar beet yield per acre 
is up some 25% since 1948. And this growing yield is 
one of the chief factors behind the fight on sugar legisla 
tion that's coming up im the next session of Congress. 

Under the current law, the Sugar Act of 1948, domestic 
beet and cane growers can market only the same fixed 
amount of sugar year after year. The difference between 
this fixed amount and actual consumption goes mainly 
to Cuba 

With increased yields, and a ceiling on how much they 


"or moditte ; 


send to market, growers have found their acreage cut 
back. And, understandably, they want something done 
about it. 

Last year sugar beet acreage was 10% under 1947, and 
production was 14% higher. Acreage was trimmed again 
this year—and the outlook is for another jump in yield. 

Now the new seed, with its promise of still highe: 
yield per acre, will increase the pressure behind getting 
a change in the law. Domestic producers want their 

uotas established on a percentage basis, instead of in 
bxed tons, so that they can share in the normal growth 
in the market that comes with increased population. 


Coffee Market Perks Busily 
As Brazilian Worry is Deferred 


The coffee market is humming with activity. 

Last week's announcement that there would be no 
change in Brazil's coffee policy until the new administra- 
tion takes office——which won't be until next January— 
lifted a lot of uncertainty from the market. Before that 
the trade had been expecting, from day to day, to hear 
of devaluation in Brazil, and had bought as little as 
possible while waiting for lower prices. 

Now demand for green coffee is high and prices are 
firm. Coffee consumption, which has picked up sharply, 
is due to go still higher as it heads into its big season. 


Zinc Prices Rise Again, 
To Reach 134%¢ a lb. 


Zinc prices moved up another 4$¢ this week, to 134¢. 
This is the fourth increase this year, and brings zinc more 
than 4¢ a lb. above its low point early last year, before 
government stockpiling came to the rescue. 

Zinc demand is high now, especially for the diecasting 
grade. With producer's stocks down to their lowest 
level since early 1952, offerings to the stockpile have 
slowed to a trickle. 

* 28 @ 


Commodities Briefs 


Small hope for nickel users: Interior Secy. Douglas 
McKay says he expects the nickel shortage, which has 
been hurting for some time, to continue through the 
end of next year. Office of Defense Mobilization ordered 
another 2.5-million Ib. diverted to industry this month, 
bringing the total for the year to close to 16-million bb. 


Meat—all kinds of meat—is selling at bargain prices. 
Hogs, cattle, and lambs are all rushing to market; over- 
supply has prices of all three down to their lows for the 
year. 


Cotton growers vote in mid-December on still stiffer 
acreage controls and marketing quotas. Bumper yields 
ire making acreage controls meaningless; though this 
years acreage was chopped 14°% under 1954, the cotton 


crop will be 2° higher according to the latest estimate 
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PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS 


The cable that beats its worst 


Self supporting high i ltage aerial cable 


THE PROBLEM: One of the 
the great productiveness of the Ameri 


secrets of 


can worker is the vast electric 
available to the 


use electric 


eneT¢y 
machines he uses. To 
power most economically, 
more and more often high voltage cables 
ire brought right into the plant Where 
120-volt 


service is idequate for your 


home. industry uses 5.000 o1 15.000 of 
event higher 
The problem i that at the sé high volt 


age electricit changes oxygen in the 


al forming ozo And o7om attic ks 
insula 


if it had 


ordinary rubber wire and cable 
thon causing it to crack a 


been cut with a sh irp knife 


THE SOLUTION: To combat ozone 
wire and cable manufacturers for years 
used a spec ial rubber insulation that did 
the job fairly well, but at the « xpense of 
important electrical properties. Pioneer 
ing in butyl rubber, Anaconda engineers 
were the first to produce i high-voltage 
with inherent 


insulation resistance to 


ozom and with all-around excellent 
electrical properties 

Since 1945 Anaconda has produced 
millions of feet of butyl-insulated power 
cable, such as the Aerial Type Cable 
illustrated stopping ozone-cutting—the 
old Number One enemy of cable lift 
What i more thi butyl insulation 


enemy -— ozone 


higher heat and moisture resistance en 
ables industry to use more current pet 


circuit to get more power per dollar. 


THe FuTURE: Whether it is a ne 
cable tor increased power for industr 
a new brass (such as Formbrite that 
cuts polishing time in half, new magnet 
vire tor more compact motor i te 
form of copper for ‘printe ad circuits, o1 
some other problem in nonlerrous met 
ils, Anaconda and its subsidiaries—The 
American Brass Company and the Ana- 
Wire & Cable Compan ire 
ivailable to help you. Why not call the 
Van from Anaconda today? The Ana- 
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HERE'S YOUR WEW CAR. MeLouth 





The Lowia V. Sutton Steam Electric Generating Station of Carolina Power and Light Company, at Wilmington, N.C. 


Steel 


pal customers make automobiles 


eel with an extremely high quality finish 
gh quality rolling mills. When McLouth Steel decided to 


Automob 


{ orpora tion . 


"s require 


meats 


pend 20 million dollars on new cold rolling facilities, the 
« Continental to build their rolling mills 


WE TAKES THE EASY WAY to make shafts 

with a centerless turner manufactured by 
Continental-Medart. Completely automat 
push-button operation production, 
cuts costs, makes the nat hine #1 choice in 


speeds 


progressive metal-working plants. 


THE NEW LOOK in hulls for military 
tanks is a low, sweeping silhouette 
Makes America’s Patton 48 hard to see, 
hard to hit. The hulls require large scale 
steel casting, welding, and machining of 
the highest quality 
the job 


Continental is doing 

















AUTOMATION IS OLD HAT in the elec- 
tric power industry. You couldn't run a 
modern steam electric generating station 
efficiently without automatic controls. Two- 
thirds of the nation’s electric power is zgener- 
ated with the help of Copes-Vulcan boiler 
control equipment. 


imes every day! 


Tue hot water heater in your house 
helps you to take a bath. But do you 
ever return the favor and scrub down 
the heating coils in your heater? Prob- 
ably not. But the big utilities like the 
one that supplies your electric power 
must clean the soot and slag from the 
tubes in their boilers several times 
every day. In a coal-fired boiler, soot 
and slag are inevitable—and intoler- 
able. They serve as a perfect insula- 
tion: five times better than asbestos. 
So they have to be got rid of. 
Progressiv ¢ utilities remove soot and 
slag the easy, economical way with 
Vulean automatic soot blowers manu- 
factured by Copes-Vulean Division of 
Continental Foundry and Machine 
Company. Vulean equipment blows 


soot and slag off the tubes with either 





steam or compressed air. This method 
cleans boiler heating surfaces better, 
faster, and permits more frequent clean- 
ing than is possible with any mechan- 
ical method. In a power plant like the 
one shown here, Vulcan automatic 
soot blowers can save thousands of dol- 
lars every year in improved efficiency, 
greater power output per ton of coal, 
and reduced maintenance. 

Copes-V ulcan Division makes a com- 
plete line of boiler cleaning and control 
equipment for all types of large steam 
generators. It is an example of the way 
Continental Foundry and Machine 
Company serves industry. You'll find 
us helping, in other ways, to make 
metal, paper, cereal, sugar, textiles, 
and many other products for defense 
and for peace. 


Copes-Vulcan Division 


Erie, Pennsylvania 





Chicago . 


Pittsburgh 
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What to Do Until Turbine Comes 


Detroit will not give up on the gas 
turbine engine. By 1960, it is quite 
probable that 60,000 turbine-driven cars 
will be on the road (BW—Apr.2’55, 
p134). But there is a more immediate 
problem for the automobile industry: 
what to do with today’s piston engine 
until the turbine engine is ready? 

Today's piston engine is the most 
efficient automobile power plant yet 
known. But the demand for more and 
more power is insatiable, and engineers 
in Detroit will have to do some tinker- 
ing with it between now and 1960 to 
keep up. Each manufacturer feels he 
must keep moving forward to retain 
whatever competitive edge he has. 

Over the past few years, the industry 
has simply boosted power, bit by bit. 
Since 1947, average maximum brake 
horsepower for all passenger car models 
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has jumped from about 108 to around 
175 (BW—Dec.4'54,p70). Partly, this 
was a new sales gimmick—Sell More 
Power. But it was also a necessity, for 
in 1947 the new models began to pick 
up such gadgets as automatic transmis 
sion, power brakes, air conditioning 
All need power. 
¢ Where to Get Power?—To make en 
gines more powerful, the engineers be 
gan to increase engine compression 
ratios. Compression ratio tells how 
many times the volume of gas vapor and 
air in the engine's combustion onion 
is compressed before it is ignited. Since 
1946, compression ratios have gone 
from 6-to-l up to $4-to-l in some of 
this year’s models. And as compression 
ratios have gone up, so has er. 
The petroleum industry had to tag 
along. An engine with an 84-to-] com- 


pression ratio cannot operate on the 
same fuel that a less powerful engine 
would take. So octanes ran up too 
(BW—Feb.26'55,p66), from 85 in 1947 
to around 95 this year. 

¢ End of the Line—But neither com 
pression ratios nor octane numbers can 
go much higher. At the high levels, 
you gain less with each successive step. 
That's why the auto industry is doing 
serious work with such ideas as fuel 
injection and reshaped combustion 
chambers (sketches). 

Some of these ideas are almost cer- 
tain to be introduced as optional ¢ uip- 
ment on certain Big Three 197 
models. Here's the way developments 
now in the works are stacking up. 
¢ Fuel Injection—Car manufacturers 
are testing a variety of fucl-injection 
systems, with no firm decision yet ap- 
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THESE WINDOWS ARE GALVANIZED 
AND BONDERIZED FOR A 


Sar Lower Ufetime window cost / 


To start with, they're stronger, because they're made of solid bar steel 
sections. And this strength is permanently preserved by an exclusive 
double protective coating. Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing alloys a thick 
zinc coating with the steel. This is done in Fenestra’s own special 
plant. Then a process called Bonderizing adds a nonmetallic coating 
over the zinc. The result is the most maintenance-free windows ever 
made! And the cost of this modern, durable finish is as little as the 
cost of two inside-outside field coats of paint! 

For complete information, contact your local Fenestra* representa- 
tive, He's listed in the yellow pages of your phone book. Or write for 
our free booklet on Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing and Bonder- 
izing. Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. BW-10, 3425 Griffin Street, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. ve 


Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing 

is done in Fenestra’s own special plant 
—the only one of its kind in America. 
A uniform coating is assured by com- 
plete immersion in molten zinc. 


These steel windows 
also give you... 


@ Greater strength —less glass 
breakage 

@ More daylight and better 
ventilation 


@ Screening and cleaning from the 
inside 


Fenestra o, INDUSTRIAL WINDOWS 


wa 


ARCHITECTURAL AND REGIDENTIAL WINDOWS + METAL BUILOING PANELS 
ELECTRIFLOOR® + ROOF DECK + HOLLOW METAL SWING AND SLIDE COORS 
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parent on which one will win out. There 
are two basic kinds of fuel injection. 
Both eliminate the carburetor. 

In one type, the continuous flow sys- 
tem, production costs are low; but—so 
far—engineers have had trouble with it 
when they took cars into city traffic. 
The heart of this system is an electric- 
motor-driven fuel pump. This is either 
submerged in the gas tank or located 
near the tank below the fuel levei. 
When the engine is idling, or when the 
car is decelerating, less current is fed 
to the motor that drives the pump. 
The pump then operates at a slower 
speed; the flow of fuel to the engine 
is reduced. When accelerating, the 
clectric motor speeds up and the en- 
gine gets a richer mixture. 

The second type, the metered injec- 
tion system, costs more than the con- 
tinuous flow system. That's because, in 
addition to the fuel pump, you need an 
intricate metering pump to supply in- 
dividual amounts of fuel to each cylin- 
der for each stroke for the piston. 

Both systems force fuel, under high 
pressure, into the combustion chamber. 
Today's carburetor (sketch) admits a 
stream of gas and air into the cylinder’s 
intake manifold; when the piston moves 
downward, this mixture is pulled into 
the combustion chamber. The immedi- 
ate advantage of fuel injection: By forc- 
ing the fuel under high pressure into 
the combustion cheadet the fuel is 
splattered into tiny particles—much 
smaller than with a conventional car- 
buretor system. This means better va- 
—" of the fuel, and better com- 

ustion within the cylinder. Some 
engineers say that fuel injection will 
yield a miles-per-gallon boost of from 
5% to 15%. 
¢ But There Are Problems—Though 
continuous flow injection holds the edge 
on price at present, it might lose out 
to the metered injection system later 
on. One reason: Continuous flow pre- 
sents many problems in low-speed op- 
cration. 

Metered injection works well. But 

the price is one big drawback. To install 
this system on a custom basis on 4 
single car today might cost $600. As 
optional equipment on a limited pro- 
duction basis the cost would be about 
$250. In mass production, the metered 
system would cost the auto maker 
around $100. Cost of the whole car- 
buretor system on today’s car averages 
around $75. 
*¢ How Much?—Ford Motor Co. came 
very near to offering fuel injection as 
optional equipment on the 1956 Lin- 
colns and Thunderbirds. But at the 
last minute, it backed off. 

There is agreement that once fuel 
injection is introduced, the public will 
take to it and the carburetor will be 
doomed. At least, many Detroit eng)- 
neers see that coming, though some 
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TIME AND MONEY... 
PAYD PLAN combines them for your profit 





More and more equipment purchasers are dustries. It covers such categories as ma- 
using this formula: long term equipment PAYD PLAN POINTS chine tools, material handling equipment, 
financing through the C.I.T. Corporation 1. Minimum use of your cosh. construction equipment, and machinery 
PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN. Result: 2. Instalment payments used in the textile, printing, packaging, 


increased production and profits. Swaeee dairy, woodworking and bakery fields. 


C.1.T. Corporation’s PAY-AS-YOU- 3. Long terms. Terms range from three to ten years. The 
DEPRECIATE PLAN combines new equip- PAYD PLAN charge is 4.25% for each year 
ment financing and depreciation allowances of the term, computed on the original un- 
into a sound re-equipment program. PAYD instalment pay- paid balance. New PAYD PLAN 

ments closely approximate the depreciation allowances on your folder describes how you can put 

new machines, In effect, you write off the payments as expense. new machinery to work right 

away. Just write; we'll send it to 

you without obligation. 











PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN is solving equipment pur- 
chase problems and making new profits possible in many in- 


c.1.T. CORPORATION 


The Wholly-owned Industrial Financing Subsidiary of C.1.T. Financial Corporation. Capital and Surplus over $200,000,000 








DIVISIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta Cleveland Houston Los Angeles New York 
55. Marietta Street, N. W. 750 Leader Building 1100 E. Holcombe Bivd. 416 W. 8th Street 390 Fourth Avenue 


Chicago Detroit Kansas City Memphis Philadel 
221 N. LaSalle Street 65 Cadillac Square 210 West Tenth Street 8 North Third Street 3 Penn Plaza 


Portland, Ore.—Equitable Building San Francisco—660 Market Street 
Industrial financing available in Canada through Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited 
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THE DUAL ROLE OF 


DUREZ 
IN INDUSTRY 


BOTH could be profitable for your business 


If you make a product in which iight weight, lustrous surfaces, impact | 
strength, and excellent thermal, electrical, and chemical properties, or 
any combination of these are desirable, the phenolic molding compounds 
could be your most profitable field of inquiry. Or a phenolic resin may 
improve your product or processes when used for bonding, coating, 
or impregnating. For the many advantages of phenolics in any form, 
call on Durez experience, You'll have at your service the facilities 
of a leader in developing these plastics, and their largest producer. 
Write for our latest general bulletin. 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


Phenolic molding materials and 
phenolic resins that fit the job _ 
4010 WALCK ROAD, NORTH TONAWANDA, WN. Y. 


Production 





still have their own qualms about fuel 


+ ey For example, a General 
otors’ engineer says that the gasoline 
fuel injection has not been perfected 
to the point where it is more eco- 
nomical for the car owner. However, 
he believes that if sales departments 
think it will help sell more cars, we 
will probably have fuel injection even 
though the carbureted piston engine 
still costs less to build and is less ex- 
pensive to operate. 

One possibility: Fuel injection offers a 
chance for a style change. Since it takes 
up less space than the conventional 
carburetor, the hood line can be low- 
cred by 6 or 7 in. If such a style change 

rovides increased sales appeal, the car- 
retor will be junked. 

American Bosch Arma Corp., in tests 
of a new fuel system for gasoline en- 
oy finds fuel injection provides from 

% to 12% more horsepower at full 
throttle. Results of its experiments also 
indicate another decided advantage in 
better mileage per gallon. 

American Bosch sees a possibility of 
even greater gains in horsepower out- 

t—perhaps as much as 25% more— 
by improving present design. 
¢ Combustion Chamber Design—Many 
auto engineers are already toying with 
new combustion chamber designs for 
getting more efficiency. Some designs 
under consideration involve minor 
changes in shape of the chamber in the 
engine head. Others go so far as to 
move the chamber down into the pis- 
ton. 

Well-known in Europe for about 20 
years, the Maschinenfabrik Augsburg 
Nuernberg diesel engine has provided 
U.S. engineers with a new slant on the 
question of design. The MAN engine 
uses fuel injection, with the fuel forced 
into a chamber that is wholly within 
the piston. It’s also a multi-fuel type 
cngine equipped to operate on gasoline, 
a'most all grades of diesel fuel, kero- 
sence, purified crude—even used crank- 
case oil. 

How MAN design principles are be- 
ing applied in the U.S. on gasoline 
engines is indicated by a patent issued 
to Archie D. McDuffie, of General 
Motors’ research group. The McDuffie 
combustion chamber design enables 
the engine to operate on le octane 
fuel (S0-octane), by promoting faster 
and more complete burning of the 
fuel. 

One automotive engineer believes 
the MAN engine more or less bridges 
the gap between diesel and gasoline 
engines. It may also be a prime factor 
in speeding up the use of fuel injec- 
tion in all piston engines 

Through new combustion chamber 
designs, better engine performance and 
eficiency is anticipated without the 
necessity of improving fuel quality. In 
other words, every mechanical octane 
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@ INDIVIDUAL MOTOR DRIVES 
were pioneered by The Morgan 
Engineering Company to im- 
prove crane bridge travel . . . to 
Mn we provide smoother operation, to 
reduce the number of moving 
parts, to simplify maintenance, 


ee 9 to eliminate dead weight of drive 

Morgan “points the way aahe aba na ene, 
These individual motor drives 

are another vital link in the 

to smoother chain of features that make 


Morgan cranes the best in the 
business. 


Performance records prove that 
advanced design and heavy-duty 
construction of Morgan cranes 
make them less costly to operate 
and maintain. Let our represent- 
ative show you how to save the 
most by buying the best .. . 
Morgan! 


Six individual motor drives power 
the bridge of this 350-ton, 4-girder, 
24-wheel Morgan ladle crane. Squar- 
ing shafts ave eliminated; walkway 
width is minimized. 

















THE 


The Morgan Engineering Company, 
founded in 1666, manutactures 
overhead electric traveling cranes, 
gantry cranes, charging machines, 
plate milis, blooming milis, struc- 


wre tuxitary equipment. ss ENGINEERING CO. CMiance,Ohio 





How Industry Found a Way 


© TO GIVE A SUPERSONIC PHYSICAL 
* TO PRINT ON PRACTICALLY ANYTHING 
* TO DEVELOP FILM IN NOTHING FLAT 


@ AN ENGINEER geis complete recordings 
of a North American Super Sabre’s per- 
formance in the air from an ingenious de- 
vice called an oscillograph. This instrument 
measures strains and stresses throughout the 
plane and records them on high-contrast 
Du Pont Lino-Writ photorecording paper. 

Lino-Writ is widely used for checking 
plant equipment, too, It spots trouble ac- 
curately and helps cut repair bills. Inter- 
ested? We'll be ww to send you a free 
booklet about oscillograph recor papers. 


e EVER WONDER how those names and 
labels got on bottles, fabrics, and other 





DU PONT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRODUCTS 


Name 
Firm 
Title 
Street 
City 


“Sue 


SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 
LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











8 Production 


hard-to-print surfaces? One way it’s done is 
with Du Pont Screen Process Film—a 
simple, inexpensive photographic method. 


This means accuracy, too, and many firms 
mark instrument dials to a tolerance of .005 
inches with Du Pont film! One company 
has managed to cut labor costs 40% and 
processing time 80%, while turning out 
consistently excellent screen-printed jobs. 


Du Pont Screen Process Film can be used 
to turn out printed circuit “resists,” outdoor 
posters, or a variety of other screen printed 
jobs. It's economical, simple, and it hel 
speed —— You can get full details 
about Pont Screen Process Fiim by send- 
ing the coupon. 


ditions. Its hard emulsion stands processi 
heat that would melt ordinary film cooling 


At Warren R. Smith, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Du Pont 931 is developed in solutions up to 
125 F, then dried under infrared lamps. 
Pifty feet of Type 931 can be processed per 
minute, And results are always clear, fine- 
grain images. 

Many firms use Du Pont 931 for plant 
movies and training films, using available 
light. Why not send for a booklet about this 
versatile film today. 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me more information on 


(-D Please have your Technical Representative call. 





built into an engine by virtue of its 
design is one that the oil industry will 
not have to add chemically to its fucl. 

¢ TwoCycle Engines—Another possi- 
bility for the auto makers—though not 
a likely one—is the two-cycle diesel en- 
gine. Periodically since its imtroduc- 
tion by General Motors some 20 years 
ros auto men take another look at 
this, and they have been doing it again 
recently. The two-cycle engine pro- 
vides about 40% higher output than a 
four-cycle engine of the same number 
of cylinders. But it has one big disad 
vantage: It requires expert maintenance 
pf a smooth operation. 

xas Turbines—Long-range, of course, 
the gas turbine is likely to outpace all 
these piston engine developments; and 
it’s already receiving much attention 
from Ford, GM, Chrysler, and others. 
A. A. Kucher, director of Ford Motor 
Co.'s scientific laboratory, fully expects 
the automotive gas turbine to be here 
by 1960 and to be on the road in large 
numbers by 1966. Using only about 
10% to 15% more fuel at speeds of 
20 mph. to 40 mph., the gas turbine 
with heat regenerator now approaches 
the efficiency of the piston engine. 

Chrysler is piling up the oe on its 
turbine-powered 1956 Plymouth. Cer- 
tain metallurgical problems have already 
been solved, and the company has hopes 
of licking the remaining problems. 

Cost is one great hurdle. To make 
the automotive turbine practical, the 
cost must be reduced from somewhere 
around $15,000 today to $200. Some 
progress had been made by using 
aluminum in the turbine wheels instead 
of more expensive materials such as 
nickel or chrome. 

There’s much speculation that the 
eventual turbine car, instead of being 
a strict turbine, may be a combination 
of a free piston engine and turbine. 
The exhaust from the free piston en- 
gine would tum the turbine, thus 
eliminating need for a compressor or 
combustion chamber for the turbine 
(BW—Mar.27'54,p102). 
¢ And Beyond—F'ar off in the future, 
automobile dreamers view atomic power 
and solar power as not-to-be forgotten 
possibilities. Ford Motor Co., for ex- 
ample, now under contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission to study 
reactor fuels, has a vital interest in all 
new energy sources, including nuclear 
energy. But the atomic car‘is many, 
many hours of research away. 

General Motors added to automotive 
speculation by introduction of its sun- 
mobile at the Powerama in Chicago in 
September. Solar power seems quite 
remote, however. The energy the sun 
delivers to 1 sq. yd. of land in 24 hours 
would convert into 1 hp. Today's car 
has about 6 sq. yd. of exposable surface; 
at most about 6 hp. could be converted 
from the sun’s energy. END 
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How “tailored-to-order”’ 


wire cloth 


TRIMS HARDBOARD 


; / 
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e There’s a tell-tale pattern on the back of a leading brand replacement, slowing production and adding to costs. 
of hardboard. It was left there by a new kind of wire cloth, 
developed by the Reynolds Wire Division of National- 
Standard —developed because their customer had a prob- 
lem which, as usual, Reynolds solved. 


But now all that is past . . . because Reynolds tackled 
the problem and came up with a radically new cloth con- 
struction. So unusual was the cloth that Reynolds even 
had to build special looms to produce it, 


In this hardboard manufacture, wire cloth carries the Here again is an example of the lengths to which Reynolds 


heavy wet compound, supports the material during _ often goes to help customers save money, produce better 
pressing, and pulls out the hardened boards, while products, or both! But problem or no problem, if you 
being stripped away from the big boards by force. The use wire cloth, or want to check on its use, you'll find 
stress is terrific! In fact there was no wire cloth that Reynolds’ kind of service and cooperation always pays 
would hold up. It failed too often, requiring frequent off. Try us and see. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY «+ NILES, MICHIGAN 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 

ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION «+ CLIFTON, WN. J. 

Fiat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Stec! 

REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION + DIXON, ILLINOIS 

industrial Wire Cloth 

WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY DIVISION - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Special Machinery for Metal Decorating 

WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION + WORCESTER, MASS. 
Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 





THE GREATEST ADVANCEMENT 


Firestone TUBELESS 


A NEW DAY is dawning for truck owners 
because America’s leading truck manufacturers 
have adopted Firestone Tubeless Truck Tires and 
Firestone One-Piece Drop-Center Rims as standard 
equipment for over-the-highway trucks. 

When tubeless truck tires were first offered 
to truck manufacturers, several multi-piece rims 
were suggested which did not provide maximum 
weight-saving and money-saving advantages. 
Firestone, world’s largest manufacturer of truck 
rims, would not accept old conventional construc- 
tions and invested millions of dollars to develop 
a practical, one-piece drop-center rim that would 
provide the utmost weight-saving and money- 
saving advantages. 


Truck manufacturers subjected these various 


Is Standard Equipment on 1956 Trucks . . . Anc 


rims to severe and exhaustive tests. The new 
Firestone Tubeless Tire and One-Piece Rim com 
bination proved to be so outstanding that it wa: 
adopted by the Tire and Rim Association a: 
standard for the industry. 

The precision-engineered Firestone Tubeles: 
Truck Tire and One-Piece Rim combinatior 
provides greater safety and gives longer mileage 
than the conventional tire and tube assembly 
It is simple to mount and demount, has a positive 
air seal with no parts to wear out, break or caus« 
air loss, and there is no danger of side riny 
blowing off. The cured-in Safety-Liner cling: 
to puncturing objects, preventing loss of air 
This greatly reduces road service calls and losse: 
from damaged tires. And above all, it give: 


THE FIRESTONE TUBELESS 


Offere These Weight-Laving, Money-Laving 


1, WEIGHT-SAVING 


The Firestone Tubeless Tire 
and one-piece rim combination 
gives truckers more payload 
capacity On every size tire. As 
an example, it saves up to 162 
pounds per axle using 11-22.5 
tires on dise wheels, 121 
pounds using 11-22.5 tires on 
cast wheels, 11-22.5 is the tube- 
less replacement size for the 
conventional 10-00.20, 


2. MONEY-SAVING 


Blowour and puncture protec 
tion .. The Firestone Tubeless 
Transport with its Safetyliner 
eliminates the dangers of punc 
tures and blowouts which result 
from pinched of chafed tubes. 
The Safetyliner clings to punc- 
turing objects, preventing air 
loss. Greatly reduces road serv- 
ice calls, downtime, and low 
from run flat and damaged tires. 


3. SIMPLICITY 


The Firestone Tubeless Truck Tire 
and rim is a simple two-piece 
assembly consisting of a tire and 
one-piece rim compared with the 
conventional assembly of five or 
sik preces The new Firestone 
Tubeless Truck Tire assembly 
gives a positive air seal with no 
rim parts to spring, break or de 
teriorate with age, causing service 
failures. It is simple to mount and 


demount and provides maximum 
savings in tire servicing labor costs 


4. SAFETY-TENSIONED 
GUM-DIPPED CORD BODY 
Exclusive Firestone Safety- 
Tensioned Gum-Dipping takes the 
stretch out of truck tire cords. 
This results in elimination of tire 
growth and tread cracking, greater 
resistance to umpact breaks, longer 
life and more money-saving 

retreads. 


IN TRUCK TIRES SINCE PNEUMATICS 





| Saving News For Truck Owners 
TRUCK TIRE and ONE-PIECE RIM 


Now Available to Changeover Your Present Trucks 


the trucker greatly increased pay load per axle. 

After millions of miles of testing, truck manu- 
facturers also found that the wider, flatter Firestone 
Five-Rib Gear-Grip Tread gives longer non-skid 
mileage and more traction life; and the Safety- 
Tensioned Gum-Dipped Cord Body eliminates 
tread-cracking and tire-growth and permits more 
retreads. 

Yes, Firestone, the Pioneer and Pacemaker, 
has set the pattern for the design and manufacture 
of the revolutionary new tubeless truck tire and 
one-piece drop-center rim. 

And all America will benefit, because the 
great trucking industry will be able to serve you 
better than ever before with faster delivery and 
greater economy. 


TRUCK TIRE 


Advantage ‘ 
or ae irestone 


The new Firestone Transport 
Tubeless Tire is the safest truck ; 


tire ever built. There is no danger 


of side rings blowing off and in- ‘ ' With TUBELEC! 
juring service people The tire 


cannot run off the rim. It gives PALCENCER TIRE?’ for 
Sn Original Equipment 


6. LONGER TIRE MILEAGE Wie, ak ) HIR2 7 
soos Poeoiain teeno nlp tad | | With TUBELEL?L 
gives longer non-skid tread | TIREC for TRUCK? 


mileage. Because of cooler run- 


a, 5. SAFEST TRUCK TIRE 
at 4 


ning and tougher tread com- 
pounds, the Firestone Tubeless 
Transport will give longer 
original tread mileage and more 
retreads per tire. You cut tire 
cost with longer original tread 
mileage and more retreads per 
tire 


REPLACED SOLIDS 


ery Monday evening over ABC 


; 





Bow for Darlan 

t's Goodrich Chemical’ 
Double- Check new So tele eg pot 
EVERY FEATURE! | “cs”. “"* 


What started out several years ago 
l- 


as a possible new material for strengt 
ening tire fabrics made its commercial 
bow this week as a new synthetic 


fiber for use in women’s luxury pile 
coats of the soft and sinuous fur-like 

SEE THE MANY EXTRA variety (BW—Sep.1055,p58). 
PERFORMANCE FEATURES mm. new fiber has been christened 
arlan. Its maker, the B. F. Goodrich 
THIS FAN ALONE OFFERS Chemical Co., bills it as a “man-made 
fiber different chemically from any 
now on the market.”’ Goodrich’s Pres. 
“Buffalo” Type “BL” Limit-Load VENTILATING FAN The photo above shows three of John R.: Hoover says it’s in_ pilot 
the unique features in the “BL” Fan which are giving users more for their plant production at Avon Lake, Ohio. 
money: (1) property proportioned housing, streamlined for peak efficiency; Deep-pile coats made of Darlan will 
(2) “Buffalo” self-aligning bearings (choice of sleeve or anti-friction type) for be introduced in a number of retail 
easiest maintenance and longest life; and (3) large, smooth inlet collar for easy stores across the nation later this fall. 
See egeeeetes. Hoover adds that it can be adapted 
for almost every type of wearing ap 


ROTOR FEATURES Note the unusual rotor parel from sweaters and knit goods to 
dresses, coats, and suits. 


aie oa ee era ¢ Birth—Darlan’s history goes back to 
(1) Shroud + dlefecmed — on Park the period just after World War II, 
ons ‘ty inlet bell § : when Goodrich Chemical began 
= ee ee “ohare er functioning as a separate organization 
a is a dinitrile 


eted f ; eed D The dinitrile chemical (vinyli- 
ee ene ee dene-dinitrile) had been known as a 


stable air flow. (3) The heavy-gauge aa , ' : 
Sash Shantaied aetenieinen tidy enovide ge material ever since World 
strength where it's needed, ' 


flow in wheel. (2) Backward-curved in Cleveland. Dat 


blades are die-stamped, welded and riv- fiber 


In working with this chemical, 
Goodrich was looking for a new 
polymer that would lead to a new 
and improved tire fabric material. 
What its researchers developed was a 
material that they named Zetek, and 
that they believe to be the third poly- 
mer for synthetic fiber ever produced 
in this country (Nylon was the first, 
Neoprene the second). 

But it soon turned out that Zetek 
had much more value in textiles than 
it would ever have in tires. It was found 
to have quolities not possessed by 
other synthetics. It is soft as cider 
These and other features contribute to the famous “Buffalo” "Q” down, static free, and in a woman’s 
Factor — the built-in Quality which provides trouble-free satisfac- coat it takes a drape like the most 
tion and long life — the best value you expensive natural fur. 
can recommend in a fan. Por full details, e Growth—So from the test tube 
write for Bulletin F-102, stage, the fiber was moved to Avon 
Lake, where manufacturing methods 
were perfected over the past three 
years. The new name, Darlan, was 
chosen after a careful market survey. 


B U F FA L 0° is o R G E € om PA mt Yy Goodrich selected George W. Borg 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YO Corp., maker of Borgana pile coats 
” = , -_ (BW—Sep.25'54,p192), to make the 
PUBLISHERS OF “FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK dele for Dasten 666s. ‘dceuee of 

Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. YY 


, Eo aes the quality of the material and other 
Satien Beprossatatives in alt Principal Cities characteristics (it can be dry-cleaned 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING numberless times), the coats will sell 
FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING at a premium price. END 


PREE-FLOW INLET Note “Buffalo” inlet guide 
vanes (1) which assure full rated delivery with 
minimum turbulence even when inlet condi- 
tions are unfavorable. Inlet losses are further 
reduced by the smooth, die-formed inlet bell 
(2) which matches the wheel shroud. 
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= 
Al M to make your products easier to handle and 
store with Acme Steel Strapping ideas 


Acme Idea Man 
Marty Meehan, 
Detroit, advised 
Detroit Brass and 
Malleable in 
developing this 
steel strapping 
method. 


ask your 
"Acme Idea Man 
to help solve your 
problems 





Detroit Brass and Malleable Company did it with a new package and 
Acme Steel Strapping. (Idea No. 55-3.) Small boxes of iron pipe fittings 
are packed in larger fibre shipping containers. These are securely closed 
and reinforced with Acme Steel Strapping, the economical and 

efficient way to assure product protection and ease of handling. 


The idea found enthusiastic customer acceptance, too. Formerly 
packed loose in bags, fittings were dumped into bins in warehouses 
and stores. Now, tightly strapped boxes are quickly stacked for storage. 
Inventory is easier .. . and there is more efficient use of warehouse space, 
Truck shipments are loaded and unloaded faster. Five steel strapped boxes 
can be moved at one time with a hand truck where 
formerly only one bag could be handled. 


Ideas like this are being constantly introduced by your *Acme Idea Man 
and they extend to every industry. His ingenuity and experience are yours 
without obligation. Call your nearest Acme Steel office for an analysis 
of your shipping system. Or write Dept. WB-105 for further information, 


ACME STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY Eye 


2840 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO &, ILLINOIS « ACME STEEL CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


STEEL 





Strontium 90 Isotopic Process 
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The tape 


nk 


4% Production 


Write on your letterhead for free samples.... 


F.0.S. INDUSTRIAL TAPE DIVISION 
THE SEAMLESS RUSSER COMPANY, KEW HAVEN 3, CONNECTICUT 





Tryout for New UHF Medicine 


Scranton station, proposing a dose of self-help for 
ultra high frequency, plans setup that would test out sig- 
nal strength and coverage, fill a big gap in UHF knowhow. 


What to do about TV's problem 
child—the ultra high frequency segment 
of the industry—is a subject that is cur- 
rently furrowing the brows of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 
trade groups, engineers, and a 
sional committee. UHF’s chief ailment 
is economic: For each very high fre- 
quency station that hasn't made the 
grade financially, six UHF stations have 
turned their licenses back to FCC. 

While the pundits ponder, a success- 
ful UHF telecaster proposes a stron 
dose of self-help. Station WGBI-T 
in Scranton, Pa., is asking FCC this 
week for more power and a higher an- 
tenna. An FCC nod would give it 
greater power than any existing TV 
station—but that’s only part of the 
story. 
¢ Pioncer—Approval would also enable 
WGBI to pioneer in measuring the 
—_ and coverage of the UHF 
signal under varying transmission setups. 
By oe the resulting data available 
to the industry, WGBI would fill a big 
hole in UHF's knowledge of its own 
possibilities. 

This isn’t WGBI's only pioneer ef- 
fort. It has also come up with a plan 
to help local TV stations exist without 
network affiliation; it proposes to help 
establish in two nearby towns “asso- 
ciated” stations that would rebroadcast 
networks shows for which it holds the 
franchise (BW—Oct.15'55,pi40). 
¢ Troubles—UHF has been operating 
only since 1952, but its short history 
has been full of troubles. These stem 
from a variety of causes, among them: 

¢ UHF hasn’t enough data on the 
area its signal can reach. 

¢ It’s harder to produce a good 
signal at UHF frequencies. 

¢ TV sets need an adapter to re- 
ceive UHF telecasts. 
¢ Scranton Plan—While industry and 
government are studying general reme- 
dies for UHF’s ills, WGBI proposes to 
try to find “one station’s solution”— 
but one that would also guide others. 

Scranton Broadcasters, Inc., which 
operates WGBLTV, also has FM and 
standard radio stations. WGBI-TV 
now serves a rugged, mountainous area 
of about I-million population, using 
250,000 watts power. 

Specifically, what WGBI-TV is ask- 
ing from FCC is authorization to put 
up a new antenna 240 ft. higher than 
its present one, and install a pair of 
23-kw. transmitters to give a total out- 
put of 45 kw. The new antenna would 


also have two sections. The two sec- 
tions would work t er to provide 
an antenna gain of 50, or rately for 
a gain of 25 (that is, ian multiply 
the transmitter power by 50 in the one 
case, by 25 in the other). 

° ing—By feeding the full 
power output of the transmitter to the 
complete antenna, WGBI could operate 
at 2-million watts—twice the maximum 
now allowed by FCC for a UHF sta- 
tion. It pro to operate alternately 
at the 1-million watt maximum and at 
lower power—500,000 watts and below. 
The station also wants to broadcast ex- 
perimentally at the higher power. 

It proposes to go further in experi- 
menting, too, by using the transmitter 
and antenna sections in different com- 
binations. It can get 1-million watts 
either by using the power of both trans- 
mitters with half the antenna, or the 
power of one transmitter with the com- 
plete antenna. It can make similar 
shifts when apuoting at 500,000 watts. 

WGBI will have metered devices at 
various distances along lines fanning 
cut like spokes from the transmitter, to 
measure signal strength. This may de- 
termine for the first time exactly what 
the coverage is for various powers, and 
just what UHF requires in mountainous 
country. 
¢ The Answers—WGBI’s measurements 
should also help to answer a question 
on which the big manufacturers of 
UHF equipment are at odds. In gen- 
eral, 4 Wend antenna gives you a 
beam shaped like a thick pancake. With 
a high gain, the pancake flattens out. 
The question is whether you get better 
results with a high-power transmitter 
plus low-gain antenna, or with a low- 
power transmitter plus high-gain an- 
tenna, General Electric (which is build- 
ing the WGBI equipment) recommends 
the first setup, Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica the sécond. 

Pending the results of the experi- 
ment, WGBI suggests delay in a pro- 

raise in the UHF power ceiling 
tom 1-million watts to 5-million (which 
only well-heeled stations could afford). 
The experiment, it hints, might show 
such a Fig raise unneeded. 

WGBI itself will have some solid 
benefits from its $400,000 outlay—im- 
proved signal strength, a wider market, 
and a hedge against future power re- 
+ err and equipment breakdown. 

button controls will permit a 30 
sec. switchover from one antenna-trans- 
mitter combination to another. eno 
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HOW TO GET ALONG WITH YOUR 


Executives interested in pleasant labor 
relations would do well to talk to the wives 
of their employees. They would learn that 
a tired worker makes a grouchy husband; 

a grouchy husband, a discontented wife. 
And the effect of “family” trouble on your 
production can be a serious matter. 
Operator fatigue resulting from repetitive 
manual movements can be quickly reduced 
in an almost unlimited number of jobs with 
Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” Devices. 
These versatile, inexpensive, power units 
can perform almost any repetitive manual 
motion faster, safer and better than your 
most skilled workman. They feed work to 
tools, tools to work; open and close work 
holding devices; position and eject parts with 
speed and accuracy. They are easily installed 
on lathes, drill presses, tapping machines, 
milling machines, grinders, etc. They can 
form the “heart” of countless special purpose 
machines you can build in your own plant, 
Not only will these versatile devices end 
“fatigue” problems in many of your operations, 
but they will enable any operator to produce 
more — at lower cost. 





Bulletin CL-50 (free on request) describes Bellows devices 
—and tells how they are used. Write: The Bellows Co., 
Dept. BW-1055, Akron 9, Ohio. In Canada: Bellows Pnev- 
matic Devices of Canada, Lid., 14 Advance Road, Toronto. 


The Bellows Co. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 





REST-ALL 
STRAIGHT CHAIR 
NO. (108 


.. THAT WOM SELECTION FOR THE 
FABULOUS NEW BEVERLY-HILTON HOTEL 


Rest-All Aluminum Straight Chairs and Posture 
Swivels are luxurious beauties, every inch 
a-ong with their notably long-lasting, low cost 
durability. They are seen at the Hotel Roose. 
velt, Palmer House, Deshier-Hilton, Schenley and 
many others. The same features that won this 
type of selection are ready to serve you best 

) your business, Write tor literature 


rd Se yee FINE CHAIR 


410 N. MERIDIAN RD. , YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


EXPORT DEPT: 25 BEAVER ST. NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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for problem solving. 
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Philadelphia Junks Its Ban 
On Nut-and-Bolt Construction 


Philadelphia shook off some of the shackles of an old outdated 
building code last week. On Monday, workmen started putting 
together the frame of the Penn Sheraton Hotel; they were using 
nuts and bolts, instead of the rivets that had been required for 
years to clamp together the city’s structures. 

In the past three years, most cities have scrapped their in- 
sistence on rivets (BW—Aug.13'55,p140). Bolting was accepted 
because it’s faster, and frequently cheaper. Also bolts don’t work 
loose as rivets do. 

Until last week, Philadelphia had stubbornly held out, along 
with New York and Boston. And these two final survivors 
are expected to yield before the year is out. Already, New York 
has waived the no-bolt rule on one building. 

Nut-and-bolt construction has been gaining fast. In 1952, less 
than 2% of all structural steel was bolted together. This year 
the figure will be 15%. And by 1960, most construction engineers 
believe that the nut and bolt will be out ahead of the rivet. 


Uniform World Code Sought 
For Chemical Warning Symbols 


The symbols used to warn against hazardous chemicals are 
in a mess. Too many organizations have evolved their own 
symbols to warn against the five categories of peril: explosive, 
flammable, poisonous, corrosive, radioactive. 

Now U. §S. chemical manufacturers want to set up a uniform 
code. Next week the Manufacturing Chemists Assn. is sending 
two labeling experts to negotiate in London and Geneva with 
British and Belgian chemical makers and with the International 
Labor Organization. 

The idea is to systematize the separate codes now used by the 
ILO, the United Nations, and the International Air Transport 
Assn., among others, In these existing codes, some symbols coin- 
cide but others conflict. 

If all hands can aggee at next week's meetings, the uniform 
symbols they evolve will come up for approval in the U. N 
next year. 

; °° @ 


Union Carbide Coppers Its Bets 
On “Super” Polyethylene 


The plastics industry is doing a lot of speculating over “super” 
polyethylene this week. On Monday, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. surprised everybody when it said that it had made an 
agreement with Phillips Petroleum Co. for a license to make 
Phillips’ low-pressure polyethylene, Marlex. 

For months, it has looked as a Pie wo world’s largest 
polyethylene producer—was all set for lyethylene pro- 
duction, using a different process. The company call oe d been licensed 
since early in the year to use the better-known Ziegler process, 
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Could a low-cost shower-tub find a market in 
millions of homes and summer cottages? 


MANUFACTURE OF SUCH A UNIT IS 
POSSIBLE WITH REINFORCED PLASTIC! 


which also serve as structural members 
The uses of reinforced plastic materials are growing 
a every year. They are already widely applied to 
W ith the number of ngs d +y~ a . - a sports car bodies, boats, corrugated building panels, 
‘Treas every yez e eet r ace mnie é 4 . . end , 
RCSURSIES ey Jone, or OF SSSI HCESs SStRE modern furniture, air conditioning ducts 
facilities is becoming increasingly acute. an ; 
' likely th ' 1 al net | lhe basic ingredients for manufacturing polyester resins 
t seems likely t “y a os Ferm shower t me low in cost are supplied by Monsanto, These include Monsanto 
and easy to install could elp solve the problem styrene monomer and phthalic and maleic anhydrides, 
It could create an auxiliary unit for home basements ; 
oo , If you would like a glimpse of other possible new uses 
or attics. It could improve the conveniences of millions ; wud 
of summer cottages for reinforced plastics, you are invited to request 
es “A Sketchbook of Profitable Products.” Write on your 
letterhead to Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Plastics Division, 
Dpt. BU-11, Springfield 2, Mass, 


The ideal material for such a combination tub and shower 
is at hand. By using fibrous glass, bonded with polyester 
resins, the unit could be easily molded in one piece. 

It would be light in weight, smooth in finish, compact 

in design and colorful in appearance. The water 

could be brought up to the shower head through pipes 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








ar ere: ON 


which was developed in Germany 
(BW—May]4'55,p48). The deal with 
Phillips is bewildering, because the 
two processes seem to overlap. 

The big question is: Why does 
Carbide need both? Carbide isn’t re- 
vealing its reasons, but most industry 
people believe that the company is 
simply playing it safe. If Phillips’ 
Marlex turns out to be a_ better 
plastic, Carbide wants to be there 
with a license. 

The insurance probably runs high, 
Some insiders speculate that Carbide 
paid $1-million to Phillips for the 
license. Its payment to Zeigler was 
much less—maybe only $100,000. 

The Carbide license is a good 
break for Phillips. Until this week's 
agreement with Carbide, Phillips had 
just one licensee—W. R. Grace & 
Co., a relative newcomer to plastics. 
Zeigler had half-a-dozen big names 
linked with his process: Carbide, 
Monsanto, du Pont, Koppers, Good- 
rich-Gulf, Hercules. 

Now, Phillips has the biggest pro- 
ducer, and there is a strong possi- 
bility that Celanese Corp. of America 
is to become a Phillips licensee, too. 


Boat maker saves 25% 
in caulking cost 


The Aluma Craft Boat Company, one 
of the world’s largest manufacturers 
of aluminum boats, pays careful at- 
tention to every detail of construction. os oe @:® 

In assembling these fine boats, they " 
use an air-operated Graco Powerflo 


Pump to extrude caulking material 
“direct-from-pail”, laying it on the 
half shells of the boat before they are 
joined, Application is fast and ac- 
curately controlled for economy. 


Allegheny Ludium Starts 


Superalloys Drive 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
this week put into action the first 


Formerly, they purchased the 
caulking material in small tubes and 
applied it with small hand guns. Now, 


part of a two-pronged attack on the 
vacuum-melted superalloys market 

At Alumo Craft, they 2 
fata annie ania (BW—Aug.7'54,p110). It opened 

with a Powerflo on the job, they buy “x q° 
- nozzle, illustrated a 125-ton-per-month consumable clec- 
in 5-gallon pails and save 257, in ma- above, which loys the | trode melt shop at Watervliet, N. Y. 
! ; 

terial cost! A a a “y Under construction there now is the 
If your company uses coatings, When comideting wee. | second prong—an induction vacuum 


ee " a When considering pos- 
sealers, adhesives, or similar heavy like: ceniiaitiinn. Ge melt shop. 


compounds, Graco’s “direct-from- member that the Graco With the first prong—the consum- 
drum” pumps can mean dollar savings laboratory will report, able electrode melt shop—AL says 
for you. They fit containers from 5- ee ees that it will be able to produce large 


. : : rums : the pumpability of 
os La » 7 pay q Pe ste ony material, plus | ingots of high-purity alloys at lower 
cota ay - Perdew 54 sane r suggestions for proper costs than had been possible before. 
; ees > ‘ o 


equipment. Request The new process yields cleaner 
pictures and case history data. Ideas ty sovvien, steels, because the metal is melted in 


for your plantl a water-cooled copper crucible. Thus, 
it has no chance to pick up impurities 
© Graco products are sold and serviced through authorized distributors in all | from the refractory bricks that line 


Principal US and Canadian wasieg. areas and in 63 foreign countnes. Your : ‘ 
nearby Gr ace Gietriouios can give you helptul per- conventional crucible walls. 
sonalized sereisn Cail 
air,powerad. Prospects for the future are that 
= AL will use its second shop, the in- 
Fence mata es duction vacuum melt shop, as a feeder 


for the consumable electrode shop. 


rery hi st- Ovs 
FACTORY BRANCHES: NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA « DETROIT « CHICAGO « ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO On the very highest grade all ay» this 


ililacs oad Winsatiidih et cipauinieh pant Gundhitve qauabeil es yield the ultimate in large, 
material pumps, drum pumps, lubricating and automotive service equipment | §aS-free ingots. 
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PATTY BAKES A CAKE 


Now-a-days, little girls of eight or so bake cakes that rival mother’s when they 
use today's wonderful cake mixes. Just add liquid, stir, and into the oven it 
goes. Victor's complete line of controlled reaction phosphates and technical 
service helped to make many of these new mixes possible. Producers of cake 
mixes, self-rising flour, self-rising corn meal, and pancake flour, all have bene 
fited from Victor's 57 years of specialization in the field of phosphates. 

For information about phosphates that are used by leading mix makers and 
the milling industry, send for the Victafile listed on the back page 


TIME TO RELAX... 
EVERY WASHDAY 


Washdays are no longer work thanks to 
the new detergents that contain soil-chasing 


sodium tripolyphosphate. Today, many of 


these new detergents contain Victor ‘‘tripoly”’ 


Tripoly is preferred because it helps remove 


up to 41% more dirt than cleaning agents com 
pounded without this remarkable phosphate 

The complete list of phosphates used in 
detergents and soaps is given in the new 
Victafile. Other industry Victafiles are listed 
on the back page. /t Pays to see Victor! 














FILL ‘ER UP 
WITH “OXVYCHLORIDE''? 


Not quite. But if you buy gasoline containing an additive . . . it’s 
quite likely the additive was produced with the help of Victor 
phosphorus oxychloride. “‘Oxychloride”’ is just one of a long list 
of intermediates that Victor offers the petroleum industry. These 
“chemical workmen” are used in many other industries, such as in 
drug synthesis, chemical manufacturing, plastics, and insecticides. 

For additional information about Victor intermediates, and other 
Victor chemicais used in your industry, use the coupon on the back. 





ELECTROLYTIC BATH 


Labor for the mechanical buffing of metal parts 
is costly, slow, and the results lack uniformity. 
Victor phosphoric acid, in a special bath, does a 


better job with less labor, and in a fraction of 


the time. Flat sheets of metal or pieces of in- 
tricate design come out of the bath with a bril- 
liantly bright finish. The process works on 








s 
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REPLACES MUSCLE 


stainless steel, copper, brass, and other metals. 
Bright dipping of aluminum is another short 
cut to better finishes. This process requires no 
electric current. 

See the back page for the complete list of the 
new Victafiles available. There’s one for your 
industry. /t Pays to see Victor! 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


155 MORTH WACKER DRIVE «+ CHICAGO 6G, ILLINOIS 





Victor Chemicals for 


your industry 


Here's a brand-new concept in chemical litera- 
ture that’s tailor-made for your industry. Each 
Victafile contains complete data on Victor phos- 
phates, formates, and oxalates used in your in- 
dustry. In simple, concise form, each Victafile 
provides important technical information on the 
Victor chemicals you can use to cut costs, in- 
crease production, or add sales appeal. 


Send for your copy of the Victafile edited 
especially for your industry. Just circle the num- 
ber of the Victafile you want, clip the coupon to 
your letterhead and mail it today. 


SELECT THE VICTAFILE 
FOR YOUR INDUSTRY 


. Agriculture 9. Leather Tanning 
. Chemical — 10. Metal Finishing 
Manufacturing and Rustproofing 
3. Dentrifices 11. Mining and 
. Detergents Drilling 


and Soap 12. Paints 
5. Flameproofing 13. Petroleum 
6. Food and Products 
Beverages 14. Pharmaceuticals 
Sopp, Sruates 15. Plastics 
treous 
Finishes 16. Pulp and Paper 
. Industrial and 17, Textiles 
Household Cleaners . Water Treatment 





ee) 
BCEP 
Vietor Chemical Works 
155 N. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6, Ilinois 


Please send the Victafile for our industry circled below: 
1234656678 9 10 11 12 13 «M4 OD 





(COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
Crry 


ATTENTION _ 








Please send sample of Victor. 


We have a particular problem; if there’s no obligation, please 
have technical service representative call. 





NEW PRODUCTS 
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. And Gets This 


The soldier in the picture can write 
in any one of 50 languages with the 
typewriter-like device dom in the top 
picture, as the Army demonstrated last 
week. He does not need to know the 
language he is typing, because he works 
from the page of symbols that is shown 
in the second picture. The result is 
shown in the — picture. This par- 
ticular message happens to be Armenian. 
¢ The Steps—A linguist first translates 
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Says (@ Phoebe Snow, and you'll agree- 
“There’s nothing quite like... 


Lackawanna Follow Through is a 


*LACKAWANNA FOLLOW THROUGH 


tradition on 


the Route of Phoebe Snow. It safeguards and speeds 
your shipments via Lackawanna. It provides every 
facility for any rail transportation problem, such as: 


@ Twin giant cranes that can 
handle a single load of up to 
120 tons in New York Harbor. 


@ It is a nationwide trans- 
portation system through its 
connection with other major 
railroads at 36 strategic inter- 
change points. 


@ It is a coast-to-coast chain 
of Lackawanna traffic offices 


to provide shippers with im- 
mediate information concern- 
ing the location of their cars 
in transit. 


@ It is able, experienced, 
friendly people who have a sin- 
cere interest in your problems 
and a pride in solving them. 
You pay no more for LFT, why 
not get it? 


Ask About Lackawanna Trailer Service (‘‘Piggy-Back’’) 


Lackawanna 


SHIPPERS WHO ARE IN THE KNOW, CHOOSE THE ROUTE OF PHOEBE SNOW 


New Products 
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MODERNETTES 
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ELLs, 


units that offer new flexibi 
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Here’s new, prestige-building 

beauty and new utility for execu- 

tive and professional offices. Modernettes are 

carefully matched and modular-designed to help you solve 
space-planning problems to the inch. Advanced design and 


NEW 


FULL-COLOR Write today for details on Invincible’s complete 
BOOKLET steel office equipment. 


a INVINCIBLE 


METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
12 peges ef decoroter planned color MANITOWOC ; WISCONSIN 
combinations end office errenge- In Ceonede A. 8. Davey Company tid., Foctery Representative 
enode 


ments. Ack your deoter or write 175 Bedterd Road, Terente 5, © 


Set the pace for better business living 


— 








104 New Products 


construction features assure lasting beauty and | 


of 





the message from English into the 
language that’s wanted. Then he substi- 
tutes numbers for the characters in the 
translation, with diagonals, circles, and 
squares to indicate punctuation. 

The coded message then goes to a 
Vari-Type operator who picks the proper 
type font from the 50 that are available 
—Armenian font for typing in Arme- 
nian, for example. He inserts that font 
into the machine and strikes the keys 
according to the numerical sequence of 
the message. When completed, the 
typing resembles commercial printing. 
This is photographed, an offset plate 
is made, and printing begins in the 
specified language 

The Army Quartermaster Corps and 
the Office of the Chief of Psychological 
Warfare adapted a standard Vari-Typer 
to do this job. The basic machine, 
manufactured by the Ralph C. Coxhead 
Corp. of Newark, N. J., is the same as 
those used in offices to make up forms, 
booklets, and reports 


. rs ale 
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Troublefree Tubeless 


Seiberling Rubber Co. said last weck 
that its newest tubeless tire (picture) 
seals punctures, yet stays permanently 
in balance. Says J. B. Seiberling, com 
pany president, “This overcomes short- 
comings of present tubeless tires.” 

All sealant-type tubeless tires have a 
layer of soft sealing gum that clings to 
nails and other puncturing objects. The 
new tire adds another element: a series 
of rubber cells beneath the tread that 
hold the gum in place. 

Seiberling says these cells prevent the 
gum from Seles thrown to the center 
of the tread when the tire rolls at high 
speed, and from flowing to the bottom 
of the tire when it stops. Thus, the new 
tire stays in balance 

Says Seiberling: ““These were two big 
problems with sealant-type tires. The 
gum would bunch up in a narrow strip, 
or lump up and throw the wheel out of 
balance.” 

Seiberling developed the rubber cell 
principle during World War II. It was 
used then in a bullet-sealing tube for 
military vehicles. 

* Source: Seiberling Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron 9, Ohio. 
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ANOTHER REASON WHY 
TRUCKERS LIKE COATED NYLON TARPS 
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EASE OF REPAIR... 


coated tarpaulins of Du Pont nylon can be repaired 
in a matter of minutes 


In your shop, on a truck or even on the road, 
coated tarps of Du Pont nylon can be repaired 
easily in a matter of minutes! No need to send 
them away for costly stitched-patch repairs. A 
cemented patch like that shown here can be 
applied in about half an hour. 

Ease of repair is just one of many time- and 
money-saving advantages you can expect with 
coated nylon on the job. They are lighter —one- 


GU PONY 


RE6.U.5. pat.OFF 


third to one-half the weight of regular tarps— 
and more flexible. This means quicker, more 
efficient handling. Coated nylon is waterproof, 
not just water-repellent. And coated nylon re- 
sists rot and mildew .. . an important reason 
why it lasts two to three times as long. 

See how coated nylon tarps can save you time 
and money. Ask your supplier for complete infor- 
mation or write: DuPont Company, Dept. B-10, 
2494 Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Del. 


For longer life and easier handling — 


serv mes sercneens* Truck Tarpaulins of Coated DU PONT NYLON 





KEYSTONE 


COLD HEADING WIRE 








Your DIFFICULT 


Cold Heading Jobs 


When you have “tough-to-make” cold heading jobs on 
your production schedule, it will pay you to consider the out- 
standing advantages offered by Keystone “Special Pro- 
cessed’ Wire. 

The superior grain flow characteristics of this wire 
provides the necessary upsetting and die forming qualities 
to withstand the terrific displacement of metal during the 
most difficult cold heading process. The structural sound- 
ness and uniformity of “Special Processed” Wire further 
proves itself through trouble-free machine operation, longer 
die life, and finished products of the highest quality. 

If you have a special wire problem ... large or small 
.. » let us help you solve it. Contact your Keystone repre- 
sentative or write. 


Recommended for 
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Self-Stopping Duplicator 


This is the first offset duplicating ma- 
chine designed specifically io office use. 
Ditto, Inc., the manufacturer, says it’s 
also the first to operate automatically. 

Once the machine is loaded, an oper- 
ator sets a regulator for the number of 
copies needed, then pushes a button. 
The machine turns itself on, paper rises 
into feeding position, ink and moisture 
begin to fiow, and finished copies roll 
out at the rate of 8,000 per hour. 

The offset paper is prepared in a 
standard typewriter, or with nee go 3" 
pencil or pen. When the finished mat 
is snapped into the machine, it is 
ready to go. Price: $1,985. 
¢ Source: Ditto, Inc., 2443 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago 12, Ill. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A heat insulation product that with 
stands temperatures of 1,800F has 
been announced by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. It will be used as a covering 
for pipes and vessels, mainly in the 
chemical, puwer, and petroleum indus- 
tries. 

. 
A new grade of stainless steel, contain- 
ing little or no nickel, was announced 
last week by U.S. Steel Corp. The 
company says, “This opens the door 
to an entirely unexplored area for a re- 
duction in the use of nickel.” Several 
rolling and finishing problems must still 
be solved, but the company says these 
should be resolved in the near future. 

- 
Approaching absolute zero: Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., has a new refrigeration ap- 
paratus that is said to be capable of 
producing and maintaining tempera- 
tures within a fraction of a degree of 
absolute zero. The apparatus - no 
moving parts or fluids 
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M arvibond 


... the unique process 


that combines the strength of metal 
with the wear-resistant beauty 


of vinyl for... BIMAMTRUA EES 
SAMSONITE 


Le Al ‘ 
Luee; el 


Shwayder Brothers — the country’s leading luggage 
manufacturers —used this idea in their Uleralite 
Samsonite luggage. The result...a fast-selling suitcase 
that combines beauty, strength, and wear...and 

is 25%. lighter. 

THE MARVIBONDt Process—developed and 
licensed by Naugatuck Chemical — bonds 

film or sheeting made from Marvinol” resins to 

flat sheets of magnesium, aluminum, steel 

and other metals. After laminating, the sheets can 

be formed, crimped, punched, drilled and 

sheared like ordinary metal. The scuff-resistant, easy- 
to-clean vinyl covering gives good corrosion 

and rust protection, eliminates painting, cuts down 
production costs and adds more “sell” to your product. 


Typical uses for MARVIBONDED materials 

are wainscoting in hospitals, hotels, schools, offices, 
playrooms, bathrooms and kitchens; also for 

cabinets, shower stalls, shelving, office partitions, desk 

tops, machine housings, radio and television 

cabinets, house trailers and interiors for buses, 

automobiles, railroad coaches, airplanes and ships. 

If you are engaged in any one of these business activities, 

why not investigate the many advantages of the 
MARVIBOND Process? Call or write us for more information. 


Made by Shwayder Brothers Inc., Denver, Colorado 
| Patent Pending 


Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck. Connecticut TS 


BRANCHES: Akron * Boston * Gastonia, N. C. * Chicago * Los Angeles * Memphis * New York * Phila. 
IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario * Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber * 
Plastics * Agriculecural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber + Latices * Cable Address: Rubexport, N.¥. 








CHARTS OF THE WEEK 


KNOW WHEN RECORDS 


Aro West Valuable? 


Residential Construction 




















Dipping Below Year-Ago Levels 


For the first time in 20 months, honie- 
building contract awards in September 
dipped below year-ago figures in the 37 
eastern states covered by F. W. Dodge 
Corp. reports. The construction news 
specialists recorded 2 total value of 
$733,382,000 in residential contracts 


heralded decline in construction has 
begun. F. W Dodge Corp. predicts that 
any moderate decline in housing starts 
should be offsct by continucd expansion 
in nonrésidential building, at least for 
next year 

Businessmen indicate that they expect 
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America’s First Wire Fence + Since 1883 


last month — down 5.7% from the pre 
vious September. 

Homebuilding had been accelerating 
ever since December, 1953. The ques 
tion now is whether or not the long 


to continue spending for construction 
of new plants (BW-—Sep.17'55,p28), 
and demand for schools and religious 
buildings 1s expected to remain high for 
a year or more. 


sJULiCclam- Mea alelge lola al-MGeolalielinlelilels 


« You need a fence if your property 
lacks protection against common haz- 
ards, And you certainly want time- 
tested quality in the safeguard you 
provide. Whether you choose heavily 
galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, cor- 
rosion-resisting Aluminum, or long- 
lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
rugged fence erected on metal posts 
deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 
basic styles, varied by heights, types 
of gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearest PAGE firm, write 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 


The First-Place Margin Narrows 


A vivid picture of dechmning con- 
sumption of butter and a use of 
margarine emerges from the chart. Per 


capita butter consumption, which ran 
at 16.8 Ib. per year in 1935-1939, had 
dropped last year to 9 Ib. Over the same 
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Completely Automatic Operation —the Seeburg Library Unit in self-contained cabinet. 


Also available—the Seeburg Custom Unit for built-in installations, 


if electricity is available to you 
so is Seeburg Music 


Seeburg Background Music Library. 
Monthly refresher service. Pressed for 
Seeburg by RCA Victor Custom Record 
Department. 


That’s because Seeburg music goes 
anywhere. Regardless of the size of 
your business or its location—in a 
large city, suburb or small town— 
you can have Seeburg Music... 
simply and economically. 


The Seeburg Plan makes this verse- 
tile music system available to you on 
a lease-purchase agreement covering 
all the equipment. Nominal monthly 
payments apply toward ownership 
of the entire system. 


The Seeburg Music has been scien- 
tifically developed for work and 
background music service to assure 
maximum benefits for your business. 


g 
: 
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The Seeburg System is built around 
the world-famous Seeburg Select-O- 
Matic mechanism that has a capac- 
ity of 400 selections of music. All 
components possess the finest high 
fidelity characteristics to provide 
the ultimate in work and back- 
ground music reproduction. 


The Microphone. The addition of a 
microphone for paging and public 
address greatly increases the value 
and utility of the system at no ad- 
ditional cost. 


if You Have A Sound System, you'll 
be glad to learn how simple it is to 
add the benefits of Seeburg Music. 


J. P. Seeburg Corporation 
Dept. B, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Please send information on Seeburg Music. 
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entertainment and 
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Single fronf310 © Double from $13 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $20 
(hicaga Ofhce—Central 6-6846 

NV. Y. 1-3076 


ESSEX 
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on-the-park 


Teletype 


Vincent 1, Coyle, View President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 


tomic 


decontamination 


inspection 


Check your own production process for oper- 
ations in cleaning, descaling, plating — sur- 
face finishing of practically ~ either 
your parts or the tools that p uce ' 
Chances are Vapor Blast ae ~ amas can 
show you surprising savings, fas t+ 
tion, better products on aif those large 
or amall iv 
Costa you nothing to prove the benefits 
VB Liquid Honing — original Wet Blast 
process. Just us on your operation — 
or send samples for free labora process- 
ing. We'll provide all the facts wi t obli- 
gation. There's a VB representative nearby 
to help you Vapor Blast te a TradeMark 
Liquid Moning ls « Trade Mark 


VAPOR BLAST 





course, margarine clirabed from 2.8 Ib. 
in 193%1939 to 8.4 lb. in 1954. 

Today butter seems to have passed its 
low point and started to edge back up, 
while margarine is leveling off at its 
own peak, Federal gifts of butter to 
— such as school lunches have 
1elped the recent upturn. Without such 
ifts, butter consumption in 1953 and 
954 ran around 8.2 Ib. and 8.4 lb., 
roughly the same as margarine. If you 
lump the two spreads, consumption is 


still below prewar levels, due to rising 
popularity of such competitors as cheese 
and mayonnaise. 

Chief causes of the gains for mar- 
garine are: 

© Removal of restrictions on the sale 
of the colored product except in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 

¢ Improvement in the product itself. 

@ Intensive merchandising. 

© Cost — butter costs about 2% 
times as much as margarine. 


Fuel Oil Stocks 


ni 


Waiting for Cold Weather 


Refiners’ stocks of distillate fuel could 
be embarrassing 1f this winter turns out 
to be a warm one. At the end of Sep- 


tember, inventories were about 12% 
above year-ago levels, with demand so far 


only around 8% more than in the 1954 

Recent market reports indicate little 
activity in light oils, which points to a 
generally filled-up position. 
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TWO WAYS TO GET FASTER FIGURES 


These work-saving, time-saving office machines 
simplify work and speed results 


fololVi-sselci-F4= 


The all-new, all-electric Caiculating-Adding Machine 


Figures faster than you think. Adds, subtracts, 
multiplies and even divides. Unusually quiet, 
super fast at 202 printings per minute. Visi- 
Balance Window automatically shows debit or 
credit balance. Compact keyboard, scientifically 
grouped, eliminates lost motion. Backspacer 
wipes out improperly indexed figures 


COMPTOMETER 


The world-famous Adding-Calculating Machine 


Floating touch for faster work. Direct-action 
for instant answers. Three-way control pro- 
tects accuracy—signals the operator by sight, 
sound, touch. Electric and non-electric models. 
Get a demonstration on your work—of either 
the Comptometer® or the Comptograph—look 
up the Comptometer representative in your 
Yellow Pages or mail the coupon. 


FELT & TARRANT manuracrunine company 


1733 N. Pauline St., Chicago 22, Ii. 


Gentlemen Without cost of obligation— 
(] | want more information . “ . 
() Please arrange an office demonstration : ee 207" 
(CO) Phease arrange for a free office trial C) Comptometer 
Neme___ 


Company. 


Address _ . eeemsees 
City__. lone Stete_. 
The COMPTOMETER® DICTATION MACHINE is also « product of Felt 4 Tarrant Mig. Co, 
‘ Offices in principal cities and throughout the wortd. 
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How to Keep New Ideas Coming 


@ You can show a brain a problem but you can’t 


make it think—unless.. . 


@ You provide it with a receptive, non-repressive 
atmosphere, and... 


@ You give it the proper incentive—experts say 


money works best. 


One night last week, Armstrong Cork 
Co. treated 106 men and a girl to a 
icgal dinner at the Lancaster (Pa.) 
Club The company shot 
the works on the menu—shrimp cock 
tail, oyster bisque, sirloin steak, appro 
priate wines, peach Melha—for this was 

distinguished group of guests: Arm 
trong employees who had created ideas 
lor new products, new Processes 

hese 107 emplovees account for 275 
patents credited to the company since 
the war, with another 170 patents pend 
ing. Most of them are career research 
crs, but there was a liberal sprinkling, 
too, of patent-holders from sales, manu 
facturing, and executive branches, It 
vou can dredge up ideas in all 
of the business if you encourage 
as Armstrong has done 
* Payoft—Ostensibly the group was as 
sembled to hear a three-man panel dis- 
cuss the latest theories and techniques 
of stimulating ideas. The panel was 
headed by Willard A. Pleuthner, chief 
of the “brainstorming” program at the 
dvertising agency of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, a pioneer in work 
on group creative thinking. 

Other panelists were John E. Amold, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
professor who teaches the country’s 
best-known course in creative engineer- 
ing, and C, FP. Hix, Jr., supervisor of 
creative engineering courses at General 
Electric Co. 

Interesting though the discussion 
was, the real reason for the get-together 
was to pat inventors on the back, and 
encourage them to produce more and 
bigger ideas. 


Country 


proves 
} 

; 
| aise 
creativity 


|. Putting Heads Together 


Like Armstrong, forward-looking 
companies all across the country are 
realizing that sustained, dynamic growth 

in fact, the nation’s economic well 
being—depends on a steady flow of new 
ideas and that something must be done 
to keep those ideas ne 

As Clifford J. Backstrand, Armstrong 
president, told the Lancaster group, 
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“There must be an incentive to invent 
as well as the freedom to do so.” 

¢ Solo Ideas—Some inventors will in- 
vent without anv incentive but their 
own passion for inventing. For such 
people, exploring the unknown is a 
labor of love; they'll research their 
hearts out, regardless of what environ- 
ment is provided for them. 

Armstrong Cork has one research 
staffer ahs hed to be cut off the pay- 
roll at the ebb of the Great Depression. 
He ignored his pink slip. Every day 
he showed up at the lab as usual, to 
work on a project that everyone else 
had long since written off as hopeless. 
“Got so embarrassing,” says an execu 
tive, “that we finally had to hire him 
back.” And eventually the lone wolf 
came up with a technique for produc 
ing a special type of floor covering that 
still has the competitors guessing 
* Smoking Out Talent—Most people 
with latent creative talent aren't as dedi- 
cated as this man. They need incen- 
tives, a stimulating environment, and it 
often takes great care not to snuff out 
the creative spark. 

With increasing emphasis on tech- 

nological progress, management can’t 
afford to let this field lic fallow. That's 
why a dozen or sc well-known com- 
panies have adopted creativity promo 
tion techniques in the past year. They 
at least want to try the theory that ideas 
can be generated deliberately. 
* Applied Imagination—For 20 years, 
Alex Osborn, the man on the far right 
in the BBD&O agency name, c 
preached the sunttical uses of idea stim 
ulation. His book, Applied Imagina- 
tion (Scribner, 1953), is used as a text 
in colleges, industry, and the armed 
forces 

With Osborn, the technique of 
stimulating ideas is no mere theory. 
He simply reports and interrelates the 
— me situations that worked 
or him in his advertising days. In the 
words of an enthusiastic disciple, “Alex 
has Dale Carnegie-ized creativity.” 

In recent years, Osborn has crusaded 
to get more courses on creative think- 


ing into colleges. He has set up the 
Creative Education Foundation, which 
serves as a Clearinghouse for programs 
on practical creativity. And he has 
thousands of converts. 

He builds his “uninhibited thinking” 
stimulus around the brainstorming tech- 
nique. This is an intellectual free-for- 
all aimed at throwing off the shackles 
of preconceptions, office politicking, 
cnlemntty, and logic. 
¢ GE Plan—About the time Osborn 
began preaching his ideas in the mid- 
1930s, General Electric Co. started a 
program to make its engineers more 
creative. GE was concerned about the 
scarcity of inventors among young peo- 
ple, just as companies are concerned 
today about the scarcity cf engineers. 
It set up a two-year course to teach its 
most promising new employees to think 
inventively. 

Since 1937, about 375 engineers have 
taken this course, and GE reports that 
73% of them now occupy manegemeni 
positions or advanced places in their 
technical fields. ‘They average nearly 
three times as many patents as other 
workers with the same educational back- 
ground but without the special training. 

Among other companies with crea- 
tivity programs in the last vear or so are 
B. F. Goodrich, Monsanto, Texas Co., 
Bell Labs, RCA, du Pont, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Union Car- 
bide, U.S. Rubber, Dow Chemical, 
Ethyl Corp., and AC Sparkplug Div. 
of General Motors. Last week, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana) opened a course 
for all of the 130 technical supervisors 
in its research department. The sub- 
ject: brainstorming technique. 
¢ In Halls of Ivy—Colleges are expand- 
ing their coverage of the subject 
Thanks to a Life magazine story about 
Prof. Arnold, MIT’s course is probably 
best-known, but other pioneers in the 
field are New York University, Univer 
sity of Buffalo, and University of 
Nebraska, Others with courses in op- 
eration for some time include Rutgers 
and Boston University. 

On the theoretical level, one 
acknowledged leader is Dr. J. Paul 
Guilford of the University of Southern 
California. Under a grant from the 
Office of Naval Research, he and col- 
leagues have been working for years 
on the detection and measurement of 
“thinking abilities.” His oft-quoted 
definition of creativity is hard to arguc 
with: “Creativity is a pattern of abili- 
ties that enables a person to produce 
ideas that are rather original.” 

Other academicians are also work- 
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san DRI -STAT makes 


a perfect copy! 


The Peerless Dri-Stat Photocopy System gives you an 
exact black and white copy in less than a minute. This 
compares to many minutes of typing time, often hours 
of laborious tracing. And the cost is less than 9¢ per copy. 


Dri-Stat copies mere things better than any other photo- 
copyer. Letters, charts, drawings, clippings, halftones, 
colored inks, pencilled notations...even pages from 
thick, bound volumes...are reproduced with photo- 
graphic accuracy 


Dri-Stat takes photocopy out of the dark corner or the 
closet. Unsightly shields or hoods are eliminated. Dri- 
Stat operates in any normal office light, even fluorescents. 


PEERLESS 
: 
DRI-STAT 


NAME ......0000+-++ 
COMPANY .. 
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Peerless famous “Bright-Light” Papers, designed spe- 
cially for the Dri-Stat Machine, can be used effectively 
in four or five times as much surrounding light as other 
photocopy papers. 


Anyone can make a good Dri-Stat copy every time. 
Peerless papers have such broad operating range, and 
Dri-Stat controls are so simple that the need for trial 
runs to get exact settings is almost eliminated, Paper 
waste is at a minimum. The cost per photocopy is reduced. 
DON'T BUY ANY PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
UNTIL YOU SEE THE DRI-STAT. We'll send you 
literature or arrange a demonstration for you if you'll 
fill in the coupon below. 


PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC., Shoreham, Long Island, New York 


I want to know more about the Peerless Dri-Stat Photocopy System and 
how it can cut my clerical expense. 
[) Send literature 


Arrange a demonstration for me. 


ZONE 











Interchangeable barrels for 
Va" and %” studs 


Operator can change 
from one barrel to the 
other in seconds, right 
on the job! No time lost 
in going from medium- 
to heavy-duty work — 
no need for second tool! 


_ 


Me 


A squeeze of the trigger 
and the job is done! 


ace Mag 5 (11 oe 


Anchoring wood furring to steel... steel angle to concrete 


Compact tool can be used overhead, in 
tight places—anywhere a man can go, 
No outside power source required! 





al 


fastening jobs! 


with The 


Doub 


REMINGTON STUD DRIVER 


fo-Duly 


You can anchor both %” and %” studs 
in steel or concrete...instantly! 


Here’s the first cartridge-powered tool that can cut 
your costs on practically all construction fastening — 
light, medium and heavy duty. It’s the new Modei 
455 Remington Stud Driver! 

The secret of this amazing versatility lies in the 
tool’s construction. Two sizes of studs can be used — 
\4"’ and %%"’. Changeover in barrels takes only 90 
seconds right on the job. With either size, an operator 
can set up to 6 studs per minute . . . anchor conduit 
clips, wood sections, steel frames and many more 
fixtures with a squeeze of the trigger! 

What powers the Stud Driver? Remington 22 and 
32 caliber cartridges for the 4%" and %%” studs 
respectively. For special medium-duty applications, 
the smaller cartridge may be used with the larger 


“If It's Remington—It's Right!"’ 


Remington Tir 


stud, giving an extra-strong fastening at a saving. 
Every stud is driven arrow-straight, whatever the 
combination. 


GET ALL THE FACTS about this new, useful fastening 
tool that goes anywhere, works anywhere— without 
wires or cables, hammering or predrilling. The 
Model 455 Remington Stud Driver makes the 
toughest fastening job a one-man, one-tool job and 
saves you time and money with every application! 
Just clip the coupon below for full details. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Industrial Sales Division 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Please send me your free booklet which shows where and how to 
use the cost-saving Remington Stud Driver fastening method 


PORND Cencciimtprenmennnniatts ae eee 
Pee Riniennactennvanensinsiniipeainatnan 

Addressa__.. aa 

City 
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ing on phases of the problem of evok- 
mg Original ideas. Dr. Morris Stein of 
the University of Chicago is concen- 
trating on the personality factors that 
are most directly involved in research 
creativity. Dr. Donald Pelz of the Uni 
versity of Michigan has been develop 
ing ways to measure scientific accom- 
plishment. 


li. Nurturing Ideas 


The theorists of the Guilford-Stein- 
Pelz stamp are driving at the same 
point as the empiricists such as Osborn 
and William J]. Gordon of Arthur D 
Little, Inc., chief rulemakers for brain 
——- The idea is to increase the 

ty 


y robabili of stirring up original 
" - P - | £ 


thoughts. 


_, Malls ina In this, the practical school knows 
: what has been accomplished, how to 
corrugated box!’ formalize the process of creativity to 
q some degree, and the students of 
theory hope to discover why these 
methods work, how to carry them 
further 
¢ Nonconformists—We know from his 
tory that the great creators—painters, 
composers, edlantiots-ivenpent were 
odd balls who would have had diffi 
culty holding a job under conventional 
business conditions. They were often 
in conflict with established authority; 
they refused to be guided by precedent 
or bv public opinion 
A lot of what the creativity re 
searchers are teaching comes under the 
heading of “things not to do.” Guil 
ford talks about a “permissive” at 
mosphere. If we want creators, we 
shouldn’t make a fetish of orthodoxy 
The highly bureaucratic, seniority 
: : conscious, rank-pulling organization is 
Know why? Because H&D’s practical not a likely place for creativity to 
Hevi-Duty box weighs only half as much flourish, the experts say 
as the wooden nail keg .. . takes o quarter ¢ The Squelch—Those who have stud 
less space ., . #acks more neatly, ied creativity regard the average execu 
handles easier, puts together foster, tive as, often unwittingly, an enemy of 
provides excelleat printing space and costs new ideas. His split-second decisions 


much less inthe first pl off the top of the head may squelch 
Osh eg ingse fest plese an offbeat thought. Instead of knock 


Smell wonder nail-makers (and countless ing down unconventional ideas, the 
other manufocturers) are turning to executive should be trying to build 
corrugated packaging in general . . . to them up. That's not easy, says Guil 
Hinde & Dawch in particular, Why not let us ford, for “too many bosses are sensitive 


solve your pockaging problem? about their own ability to produce, 
hence fearful of their subordinates’ 


ideas.” 
The error, they add, is not restricted 


to business executives. It is ingrained 
HINDE & DAUCH in parents, too. The average parent 
Gono! eesti rgriaPulp adm Ped Car cen / squelches original thought when he 
continually points out to a child the 
AUTHOWITY ON PACKAGING + SANOUSKY, ONO “right way” to do something or the 
13 FACTORIES * 40 SALES OFFICES a“ 7 
obvious answer 
New ideas generally come, the cre 
j ativity people say, from people who 
; don’t realize, or haven’t been told, that 
; the obvious is obvious 
PPT ¢ Lure of Money—Not all of the cre 
4 ativity theses concerns things not to 
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Best for keeping inventories low because... 


UNITED AIR LINES can guarantee 


Reserved Air Freight space 





No longer do you have to maintain high-level, 
costly inventories at widespread points to meet 
distribution or production-line needs. United Air 
Lines —and only United — can provide guaran- 
teed Reserved Air Freight space on all equip- 
ment, not only over its own routes, but world- 
wide through connecting airline agreements. 
This modern, dependable way of shipping en- 
ables you to keep a tighter inventory control, 


For speed, dependability and economy, 

learn the advantages of United Air Lines 

Air Freight Service, Call the nearest 

United representative or write for 

free booklet, “Industry's Flying Partner.” 
Cargo Sales Dept., United Air Lines, 

Dept. A-10, 5959 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago. 


reduce warehousing costs and eliminate produc- 
tion-line delays. It brings new economy and 
efficiency to practically every type of business, 

United's Main Line Airway follows the bustling 
business belt across the nation. There are more 
than 254 Mainliner® flights daily, each carrying 
cargo, most offering Reserved Air Freight space. 
Whatever your business, whatever you ship, it 
will pay you to use United Air Lines Air Freight, 





AIR LINES 





(Advertisement) 


TAX SAVINGS 


“SEAPARING” DURABILITY: The “Century” Pipe on the Padre Island causeway pic- 
tured above stretches out to sea for a mile and a quarter off the Texas mainland at Port 
Isabel. Throughout the country, municipal authorities recognize the ruggedness of this 
long-lasting pipe. Engineers: Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald, New York. 
Installation Contractor: W. T. Liston Co., Harlingen, Texas. Photo by Booth Studio. 


Taxpayers Save Money When Local Governments 


Use KaM"Century”” Asbestos-Cement Pipe 


@ Pumping cost stabilized, carrying charges cut. 


With taxes on the rise in communi- 
ties throughout the nation, the econ- 
omy features of K&M “( ventury”’ 
Pipe offer a special appeal to respon- 
sible citizens. More and more cost- 
conscious Officials and alert taxpayers 
recognize the savings it brings. 


Its low installation cost reduces the 
original dollar outlay needed. This 
means lower carrying charges over 
the years. Pumping costs are kept low 
because the pipe’s smooth bore stays 
Reason? K&M “Century” 
Pipe is made of asbestos and cement 


clean 


~-a combination that produces a non- 
corrosive, non-tuberculating pipe. 


Many other features add to the worth 
of this pipe. It’s dureble—made for 
maintenance-free service. Years after 
it has been installed, it can be re- 
moved and re-laid in another loca- 
tion. It never grows “‘old’’—in fact, 
actually grows stronger with age 


Whether needed for a new water 
system, or to extend an existing sys- 
tem, K&M “Century” Pipe is a good 
choice for taxpayers. 


e Valuable for industrial uses—The 


light weight, rugged strength, and 
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corrosion resistance of K&M 
“Century” Pipe make it ideal for 
many applications in industry as 
well as in the community. For in- 
stance, oil companies use it to carry 
salt water. Wherever this dependable 
pipe is used, it’s watchful of a com- 
pany’s dollars. 


¢ Send for information —K& M's 
booklet, “Mains without Mainte- 
nance,” will be sent on request. It 
contains a wealth of valuable refer- 
ence material and specifications— 
ideal for anyone interested in water 
main pipes. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 
Ambler, Pennsytvania 


in Canada: Atias Asbestos Company, Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
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j For booklet, Mains without Maintenance,” mail coupon 
to Keosbey & Mattison C y, Amibler, P ylvame. 


Pieter -onnthy Aguas datos on KAM “Century” 
Asbestos Coment Pipe. 
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do, Incentives must also be offered to 
bring the unorthodox idea out into 
the open. And the experts know of no 
more effective lure than money. 

Promotions, titles, fancy accoutre- 
ments tend to repress rather than to 
stimulate (though extra days off, extra 
winter vacations, a moderate amount of 
convention-going are effective in relax- 
ing the thinkers). Bestowing the para- 
phernalia of rank influences the creative 
man to try to please the giver of these 
honors rather than to thik up some- 
thing really new. He gets to fear 
jeopardizing his new comforts by “‘let- 
ting his boss down” with some crack- 
pot idea. 

Money, on the other hand, is the 
kind of we pew os that the most 
unconventional thinker can appreciate 
without feeling he has mortgaged his 
mind and soul. 
¢ Shower of Sparks—Having  estab- 
lished a receptive atmosphere for 
original thinking, company manage- 
ment must next start the ideas flowing. 
The recommended technique is brain- 
storming in its various forms. 

Brainstorming is a sophisticated type 
of bull session in which the participants 
try to produce as many different ideas 
as possible in a given time. The wilder 
the idea, the better—it's always easier 
to chop a big idea down to size than to 
pump up a puny one. 

Like all games, brainstorming has 
rules, largely written by Osborn and 
Gordon: 

¢ There should be between 8 and 
12 participants—no more, no less. 

¢ Everyone should be approxi- 
mately the same rank, so there's no 
kowtowing. 

¢ No attempt to evaluate ideas is 
permitted during the session. A secre- 
tary jots down ideas, but no record is 
kept of who suggests what. 

¢ If anyone throws cold water on 
an idea instead of trying to top it with 
a still more fanciful thought, the chair 
man rings a bell and the participant is 
dubbed one-third of a ghost. Three at 
tempts at evaluation and he is excluded 
from further play. 

e All participants receive equal 
credit for ees er constructive comes 
out of the session. 

¢ Ideas are evaluated in a separate 

session, usually the next day. 
* Results Count—Such sessions may 
seem the height of Madison Avenue 
frivolity to some practical businessmen, 
but they have produced astonishing 
results. The inventors’ forum at Arm- 
strong Cork was thought up this way. 
So was Campbell Soup's contest for 
naming Lassie’s pups—which turned up 
500,000 names, each accompanied by 
a wrapper. And another session pro- 
duced 983 names for a new washing 
machine—the company concerned is 
still knee-deep in usable names. eno 
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Inspired by the famous Lincoln Continental (1939-1948), the new, quietly luxurious Continental has 
been created to meet the demand of discriminating Americans for a truly distinguished car. Designed 
and manufactured by Continental Division, Ford Motor Company. Uses Bundyweld for gas, oil, 
gauge, brake, heater and air-conditioning lines, and control lines . 30 parts in all, totaling 87'/, feet. 


Distinguished new Continental relies 
on lifelines of Bundy Tubing 


Bains CARS, like this sleek Continental, naturally require 
rugged, dependable component parts. That’s why leading 
manufacturers use Bundyweld Steel Tubing “‘lifelines’’ for oil, 
fuel, brake, and hydraulic systems. 


The accepted standard of the automotive and refrigeration 
industries, Bundyweld is used in 95% of today's cars, in an 
average of 20 applications each! (Exclusive design shown at 


Bund yweld is the only tundyweld is uni left.) 

tubing double-walled formly smooth, inside “ 

from a ana i and out ape er Designers the world over know that Bundy offers ultra 
strip, copper-bondec resistant to vibration . —_? . . > 4 . ates 
through 360° of wall fatigue. Lightweight dependable tubing plus specialized engine ering assistance New 
contact. Its unique it has unusually high uses are found almost daily—in both fluid transmission and 
structure makes it burst strength, can be aaa a - - 7 n . . . 
amesingly strong and ieivelentel caste. mechanical applications involving strength, flexibility, and low 


highly versatile bends to shortest radii. cost. Call, write, or wire, today! 


There's no real substitute for Bundyweld Tubing 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING APFILIATEO PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY. AND GERMANY 
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Metalworking —Cargotainers are used by Blood Brothers Division 
of Rockwell Spring and Axle Company for shipment of parts to cus- 
tomers. In addition to building customer good will, savings are esti- 
mated at 89 per cent. 
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Textiles—Cargotainers at American Thread Company's Sevier, 
N. C., plant save an estimated $75,000 annually. Handling has been 
speeded, storage capacity doubled, repair work on containers elimi- 
nated, and damage to materials has all but vanished, 


nw } 
“y = 4 . 
isp” : aes, 2 
Meat Packing — By using Cargotainers to handle meats at its mod- 
ern plant in Baltimore, Md., Albert F. Goetze, Inc., has reduced 


handling costs by 90 per cent. By tiering them in storage, and col- 
lapsing those not in use, cold storage capacity has been doubled. 


bee 


Railroads— Loading and un- 
loading of head-end mail has 
been cut from as long as 45 
minutes to 12 minutes or less 


More Industries 
Cargotainers 


In the big trend toward automa- 
tion throughout industry, prob- 
lems of materials handling have 
loomed large and challenging. 

Standard model steel wire mesh 
Cargotainers have gone a long way 
toward providing a cost-saving solu- 
tion. Built for speedy bulk handling 
of materials with less labor, they also 
save storage space because they can 
be (1) tiered safely while fully loaded, 
and (2) collapsed into a compact bun- 
dle when not in use 

Sturdy construction gives them 
long service life. This element keeps 
their over-all cost, generally, well be- 
low that of containers they are replac- 
ing, such as: cardboard cartons, 
wooden boxes, burlap sacks, drums, 
metal tubs. 

Equally important have heen the 
savings in cost of container mainte- 
nance repair and replacement, less 
damage to parts during handling or 
shipment, greater safety to personnel. 
Visual inventory has simplified stock- 
ing and warehousing 

High strength-for-weight ratio 
makes Cargotainers easy to handle 
with common lift equipment ranging 
from the simplest lift jacks to hand 
pallet trucks, straddle trucks, plat- 
form trucks, fork trucks, cranes and 
conveyors. Often freight savings offer 
an added economy 


While standard Cargotainers 
have provided an answer to usual 
handling preblems in many plants 
at a net savings frequently equal 
to more than their cost, special 








by use of Cargotainers on Great North- 
ern’s Cascade Division. A set-out car 
has been eliminated. Mail is pre-sorted 
and handled more efficiently. 


Utilities — 


Cargotainers have enabled Consumers Power Company, Detroit, 


Michigan, to centralize the servicing of 1,220,000 gas and electric meters at a 
single new General Meter Building. Speedier and more efficient service saves 
on inventory, operating and distribution costs. 


Every Year — Slash Handling Costs With 
“Duty-Designed” For Special Purposes 


situations often require refine- 
ments in Cargotainer design. 

To meet this need, materials han- 
dling engineers for the Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Company, who pio- 
neered the Cargotainer, were quick 
to set up a re--arch and development 
program. 

Light duty Cargotainers vary in ca- 
pacity from 200 to 500 pounds; me- 
dium duty from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds; 
and heavy duty from 3,000 to 6,000 
pounds. Each of these patented mod- 
els can be modified in an unlimited 
variety of ways. 

Here are some of the refinements 
now in extensive usage: Ends and 
sides are designed in different styles 
to provide easy access to materials 
while the Cargotainers are tiered or 
feeding production lines. Some of 
these styles include the half-drop end, 
the lift-up end, the half-drop or par- 
tial-drop side 

Often materials within the Cargo- 
tainer can be divided or separated by 
means of transverse dividers, or hori- 
zontal separators. A one-piece or two- 
piece locking top converts the Cargo- 
tainer into a fully-contained wire 
mesh box. Legs fabricated from welded 
steel are built to withstand handling 


The ‘‘duty-design’’ of Cargo- 
tainers, then, offers a bonus sav- 
ings over the use of standard 
models in many situations. Some- 
times, this bonus alone is greater 
than the cost of the Cargotainers. 
It may bring net savings to as 
much as twice the amount of the 
initial investment. 


Here are a few industries where 
Cargotainers are now being used in 
large volume: Auto makers, appliance 
manufacturing, food processing, meat 
packing, foundries, utilities, railroads, 


machinery and equipment producers, 
textile manufacturing, tools and hard 
ware, building products, farm imple 
ment producers, rubber. 


If you have materials handling 
problems, why not call on the 
services of Pittsburgh Steel 
Products Company engineers to 
give you the benefit of their ex- 
perience in designing a Cargo- 
tainer for your specific require- 
ments. Write for descriptive liter- 
ature, or call our closest district 
office today! 


“Everything New But The Hame™ 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Company 
a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta - 
Dayton + Detroit « 
San Francisco + Tulsa + Warren, Ohio 


Akron los Angeles 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 


Chicago - 
Houston + Los Angeles + 
PLANTS: Monessen, Pa 


. Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Cleveland + Columbus + Dallas 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 
+ Allenport, Pa 
Warren, Ohio + Worcester, Mass 


New York + 


1410 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send at once a copy of your 
free booklet “Duty-Designed" —the Cargotainer story 


or shipping shock, can be varied in 
height to fit any lift equipment 

These are a few of the variations 
There are many others. Nearly 80 per 
cent of the Cargotainers now in use 
throughout various industries have 
been “‘duty-designed”’ to meet specific 
handling requirements 


Address 





A leoisliful Cobitionto ‘ise. eoitiol problems. 


In American Oil Company's New York offices, Johns-Manville 
Permacoustic units provide the dual advantages of relaxing quiet 
and beauty of appearance. Architect: J). Gordon Carr, New York City. 


Johns-Manville 


ration tir | Miinialive acoustical units 


INFORMATIONAL DATA ON PERMACOUSTIC 





Sizes 12” x 12” 
12” = 24" 


“ 


J-M Permacoustic”™ is an acoustical ceiling unit 
that combines maximum acoustical efficiency with 
noncombustibility and also provides unusual 
architectural beauty. 


Thickness 44°°* Color: white 
ACOUSTICAL EFFICIENCY 
Test No A5S5-88 Test No. AS5-87 





cemented to 
cycles plaster board : 
per second (mounting No. | (mounting Ne. 7) 


Permacoustic is available with either a textured 
or fissured surface. These random-textured finishes 
increase its high sound-absorbing qualities, and 
provide design and decorative interest. 

Made of mineral wool fibres, Permacoustic is 
rated incombustible. It is easy to install on new or 
existing ceilings or slabs, or by use of conventional 
suspension systems. 


56 
64 
77 
92 
9 
89 


noise reduction 
coefficient 85 


ae 


*Also Hable in Ye" thick 





For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert 
or for a free booklet entitled “Sound Control,” write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, 
New York. In Canada, write 565 Lakeshore Road 
Fast, Port Credit, Ontario. 

See “MEET THE PRESS” on NOC-TYV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville. 


/OMwE_ MANVILLE 


V Johns- Manville 


,, 4 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 











Acid Drainage 


Lab tests indicate cure 
for pyrite reaction in coal 
pits, leading to sulfuric acid 
pollution of nearby streams. 


At the Federation of Sewage & In- 
dustrial Wastes meeting in Atlantic 
City last week, Walter A. Patrick, 
emeritus professor of chemistry at 
Johns Hopkins Universtiy, revealed what 
may be the key to the solution of one 
of the country’s most serious pollution 
problems: mine acid drainage. 

The problem is this. In a mine shaft, 
the weathering of a mineral known as 
pyrite, or fool's gold, unites it chemically 
with air and water to produce dilute 
sulfuric acid. Millions of tons of this 
stuff seep from the coal mines each 
year into rivers and streams. There it 
becomes economically impossible to 
neutralize the acid. 

This polluted water can damage 
plants, boats, locks, bridges, water svs 
tems, and other equipment. It can also 
scare away manufacturers who are reluc- 
tant to locate factories on such streams 
because of the costly purification system 
they have to install before they can 
make use of the water. 
¢ Sealing—Attempts to prevent the 
union of air, water, and pyrite by seal- 
ing off mine shafts or detouring water 
have not been notably accom 

Patrick and an assistant, Floyd W. 
McCollum, were doing some basic re- 
search on the acid-forming process 
sponsored by a grant from the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin and the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, when some other research he was 
doing on the corrosion of iron, sug- 
gested a new line of attack on the mine 
acid problem. 

It was known that pyrite is a con- 
ductor of electricity. So Patrick raised 
two key questions: (1) Was the weather- 
ing of pyrite of a polar nature, that is, 
did the chemical change begin at two 
points as in corrosion of iron, and 
(2) did an undetected chemical, present 
in the mines and not in the lab, trigger 
the weathering? 
¢ The Culprit—Experiments revealed 
that hydrogen sulfide was always present 
in coal mines, and triggered the action. 
This demonstrated to Patrick that the 
weathering of pvrite was of a polar 
nature. 

The next step was to find a chemical 
that would stop the polar action. Tests 
showed that solutions of phosphate or 
of chromate sprayed on the pyrite would 
halt the formation of sulfuric acid. 

Patrick's findings are based entirely 
on laboratory tests. The next step will 
be tests in the mines. tno 
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on the go with Plenco... 


Whether for sturdy, eye-catching camera cases or 
beautiful, modern television cabinets—Plenco 
phenolics assistance to industry in its race for 
better design and durability at a lower cost 

is a matter of record. 


Plenco engineering and chemical research is a 
continuing factor in the development of new 
uses for phenolics in the manufacture of high 
quality products. Plenco’s experience and policy 
of constant research, testing and special services 
have been successful in developing better 
production methods—lower production costs. 


If you are a manufacturer or molder, investigate 
Plenco molding compounds and industrial resins 
today. Whatever your needs—present or 
future—Plenco products and research 

stand ready to serve you. 


PLASTICS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Serving the plastics industry in the manufacture of 


high grade phenolic molding compounds, 
industrial resins and coating resins. 


Research \23 
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Seattle Department 


Frederick & Nelson filled an armory with a wide 
variety of goods for its big home furnishing sale. 
And the customers poured in. They came by the 
family and went home with purchases and kids in 
tow (left). 





UMBRELLAS sold well at sale, held during rainy spell. 


CUSTOMER selects foam rubber pillows from counter. 
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SHOPPERS look over the merchandise in housewares aisle. 
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Store Packs an Armory 


The downtown department store is 
sharpening its wits in the steadily sharp 
ening battle for the consumer's money 
It has New 
competition from the suburbs and from 
the discount house--plus tougher com 
petition from the department store and 
pecialty store street—has 
made the battle an uphill one in recent 
vears. The store has had 
to find new ways te remind customers 
that it, too, is a good place to shop 


good reason to do so 


across the 


downtown 


e “Sale of Sales’—One of the most 
spectacular such promotions occurred 
last week in Seattle. Frederick & Nel 
son, division of Marshall Field & Co., 
staged a gigantic “‘sale of sales.” In 
some ways it resembled a similar ven- 
ture by Carson Pirie Scott & Co, a year 
or so ago (BW —Feb.27'54,p53). But 
there was this difference: Carson opened 
its own warehouse to its customers. 
Frederick & Nelson took a leaf from 
the big home furnishings sales in such 


YOUNG COUPLE examine rugs. Like many shoppers, they brought their youngsters along, 
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DEVELOPING YOUR 
EXECUTIVE SKILLS 


JUST OUT! A new kind of book for execu 
tives, making use of the idea of sharpening 
and improving your natural skills to give 
you an advantage in your own career. Bech 
executive skill ia disewesed in detail, with 
practical chapters on Seing @ 

good administrator, making 

decisions, planning, and ce 


munieatin effectivel 
. Kditer, hiuma: 
Researc’ 





Auren t 
Relations Division, 
Institute of America, 188 pp. 
$t.5e 


+ 


PROBLEMS 

OF THE 
INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESSMAN 


JUST OVT! A casebook of small business 
operation and management, |llustrating the 
factors that influence decisions in major 
policy problema, Cases are grouped accord 

ne to business activity--retailing, whole 

sealing, eervice, mantifacturing, et« Rach 
case brings out new aepecta, new problema 
and new vrinciples of management. By Aus- 
tin Grimshaw, Dean, Coll. of Bus, Adm., 
Unity. of Wash, 455 pp., $6.50 


+ 


PROFIT MANAGEMENT 
AND CONTROL 


JUST OUT! A thorough analysis and ex 
planation of profit control to help manage 
ment produce more profite through practical 
application of profitlgramea and the break 
even point Emphasizes their use in such 
ase planning measuring profit em 
determining selling prices, and labor 
Shows how to wee breakeven 
forecast and determine sound 
plane and to educete labor officials 
as to the impact of cost increases on profits 
By Fred V. Gardner, Member, 
Gardner and Associates, Consultants on 
Management Problems, 745 p., 88 charts 
and tables, 86.00 


+ 


FINANCIAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


JUST OUT! A useful book for those in bus 
ness who need a general background in the 
accounting that per to financial and 
mafnagemen problem The book shows 
how to 





ac 

et Aubre 
Smith, Prof. of Acet.. and 
dim G. Ashburne, Asat, Prot, 
of Acct., Univ, of Texas, 450 
pp., 87.00 


SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


MoGrew- Hil Book Co., att: H. W. Bubrow, 
industrial & Business Book ae 

527 West 4iet 6t., New Vork 16,8. ¥ 

Rend me hooki«) Checked below for 10 dage’ esan 
ination on approval. In 10 daye | will remit tor 
book(s) | keep, plus few cents for delivery aoa 
and return unwanted hooki«) postpaid, (We pay 
delivery costa Wf you remit with thie comm same 
return privilege.) 


) Unie Dev. Your Exec, Shille 64.50 

C) Grimehew- Prep. of ted. Businessman 46.50 
} Gardner Prof, Memt. & Cont. $6.00 

} mith & Ashburne fin. & Adm. Acot 7.00 
(Print) 

Name 
AAd! ces 

ity 


(Company 


Position 


For price ond terms outeide U. A 
Write MeGrea- Hil Int'l, NYC BW 10-22 
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Che Stradivarius violin has long been a symbol of the finer 


things in life—enriched music, contentment and romance. 
As time passes its value increases in terms of enhanced esteem. 


But it doesn't pay to “fiddle” around with ancient machine tools. 
The sour note of their increasing cost always shows up on the 
year-end balance sheet. Rejections mount and production slows 


down as the law of diminishing returns shaves your profits. 


Lees-Bradner has declared war on old and worthless machine 


tools. With the newly designed, super efficient Lees- Bradner line 


of hobbing and threading machines you get production efliciency 


to meet today's, and tomorrow s, high-speed production needs. 


Your Lees- Bradner representative can show 
you why these machines mean money in 
your pocket. Call him in or write direct 
to the company. 


THE LEES-SRAONER 7 HO O° K 20° GINGLE- SPINDLE 
HORBING MACHINE WITH AUTO. MOTION 

















Se ore MORGLE Pa ®OTART HOBOEES 





if YOU THREAD OR HOB... GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES-BRAONER 
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arenas as New York's Madison Square 
Garden (BW-—Sep 17°55,p30), and 
more especially from the smaller fur- 
niture stores in its own area. To put 
on its sale, it hired Seattle’s so-called 
New Armory (to distinguish it from the 
older one). And it preserved many of 
its regular services: sales help, deliveries 
(at a price), charge accounts. 

In the 60,000 sq. ft. of the Armory, 
Frederick & Nelson set up a complete 
line—roughly $750,000 worth—of home 
furnishings: furniture, appliances, car 
pets, housewares, household linens, 
yard goods, even toys 
¢ Creating Atmosphere—To create a 
proper department store atmosphere, 
the store brought along some 200 per 
sonnel, executives, clerks, credit check 
ers; it installed about 30 telephones 
linking it with the downtown store to 
check charge account customers. An 
attractive snack bar took care of the 
inner man. And free buses from the 
downtown store carried customers 
straight to the sale site 

Prices were advertised as being 
usually at least 25% below regular 
prices for such goods. But because 

sthaps 85% of the merchandise was 
bought specially for the sale, at good 
prices from the manufacturer, bargains 
often ran much higher. Thus, broad 
loom remnants were priced 30% to 
70% lower than thev normally would 
be; cotton rugs, 40%; luggage, 30%; 
occasional chairs and sofas, 40%. 

In most cases, the goods were on 4 
par with the goods the downtown store 
carries. Familiar name brands—Drexel, 
Magnavox, Fieldcrest, Simmons, Skyway 
showed up at the Armory just as they 
show at the store. A store of Frederick 
& Nelson’s caliber can’t afford to jeop 
ardize its name by offering dogs 
¢ The Purpose—Store officials deny 
that this was an answer to the dis 
counter, who isn’t too strongly en 
trenched in Seattle, anyway. Neither 
will they grant that they are worried 
by <ompetition from the Bon Marche, 
which calls itself the largest retail 
store west of Chicago, with its recent 
four-story addition. Frederick & Nel 
son's avowed purpose was to catch the 
many new homeowners in the area 
Its primary concern, it reports, was to 
move a lot of goods at a profit. But 
it seems probable that it was anxious 
to impress its name on old and new 
customers 

In many ways, the Armory met the 
store’s requirements ideallv. Rental 
was not high; including trucking, lights, 
clectricians, janitors, it ran some $400 
a day, the National Guard reports. 
Beyond that, the building’s chief merit 
was that it provided an easy, inexpen- 
sive way to put on a big sale. For the 
sale, the store hauled 150 truckloads of 
goods to the spot; it cut costs way 
down by trucking them right to the 
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Who needs quiet more .. . 
clerks or executives? — is 
question to be considered 


when determining . . . 


Recognizing the value of quiet to com- 
fortable, efficient working conditions, 
more and more businesses are includ- 
ing sound conditioning in their re- 
modeling and building plans. Budget 
restrictions, however, sometimes limit 
acoustical treatment to areas where the 
need is the greatest. 

In some companies these areas are 
the general offices, where large concen- 
trations of personnel and business ma- 
chines create loud and disturbing noise 
levels. Other firms, taking the stand 
that executives need to concentrate 
more intensely than the average em- 
ployee, install acoustical ceilings in 
their private offices only. 

Actually, noise can produce fatigue 
and tension in anyone, regardless of 





Both general and executive offices at Trans World Airlines, New York, are 
quieted by ceilings of Armstrong Travertone*, 


Which Office Areas Need Sound Conditioning? 


position. And a secretary's error, 
caused by distracting noise levels, can 
be as harmful to a company as that of 
an executive. That's why most com- 
panies today provide acoustical treat- 
ment throughout their offices, 

Quite often, a sound-conditioning 
job is done a little at a time over a 
period of years until the whole office 
area is treated. In fact, many Arm- 
strong Acoustical Contractors report 
that these “repeat” customers are one 
of their biggest sources of business. 

Armstrong Acoustical Contractors 
handle the full line of Armstrong 
sound-conditioning materials. These 
products offer a wide range of features, 
meeting any budget, building code, or 
appearance need. For full details and 


a free job estimate, call your Armstrong 
Acoustical Contractor, And for the 
free new booklet, “Quiet at Work,” 
write Armstrong Cork Company, 4210 
Indian Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


*TRADE-MARK 


(Aymstrong 


ACOUSTICAL 
MATERIALS 
Cushiontone® © Travertone * Arrestone® 
Minatone® * Corkoustic® 
Perforated Asbestos Board 





In chess...or in shipping 


THE RIGHT MOVE 
SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


White will checkmate in one simple move... 
and you can checkmate your shipping container 
problems with a move that’s just as simple. Call 
on Fort Wayne for corrugated shipping containers 
designed and quality built specifically to over- 
come the hazards your product meets in transit. It 


costs you nothing to check ... and it’s your move. 


CorrRuGATED PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES © FORT WAYNE }, INDIANA 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes + Corrugated Paper Products 
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” .. the trade used the word 
‘fabulous’ to measure the 


“4 


results... 


STORY starts on p. 124 


floor where the merchandise was sold, 
or to the warchouse space in the perim- 
eter of the building, where it was 
stored. This meant tremendous savings 
in materials handling; some of the 
goods were left right in the shipping 
packages. 

¢ Cost-Cutting—The store won't say 
what kind of profit it made, but hints 
that it came close to its usual markup. 
The manufacturers’ special prices 
helped. And there were other ways 
of cutting costs. In departments such 
as housewares, clerks were supple- 
mented by supermarket carts, and cus- 
tomers pretty much served themselves. 
Then, the store would deliver the 
heavier items, but it charged for the 
service—up to $3 for the biggest mer- 
chandise. As a matter of fect, most 
people preferred to drive their own cars 
to the Armory and tote their purchases 
away themselves. The free bus service 
found it had little business. 

During the first two days, the sale 
was open only to Frederick & Nelson's 
charge account customers. On Monday 
and Tuesday, the general public was 
invited. They came, whole families of 
them. One woman told a clerk, “You 
remember, vou showed me a dining 
room suite Friday. I saw it Saturday. 
Now—on Monday—I have talked my 
husband into letting me buy it.” 
¢ “Fabulous” Results—The store won't 
cite sales results in figures. But officials 
were beaming with satisfaction, and 
the trade a the word “fabulous” to 
measure results. In fact, it went so 
well that officials elected to keep open 
for business for an additional dav. By 
Tuesday afternoon there were so many 
holes in stocks of merchandise that 
Fredericks brought in other lines: 
women’s coats, men’s jackets, raincoats, 
and work clothes; bovs’ jackets 

The crowded floor, the many new 
charge accounts opened—the store won't 
say how many, but the credit clerks 
were busv—the influx of new home 
owners, all indicated that the venture 
had achieved its goal. Indirectly, the 
sale’s success might discourage new dis- 
counters who had ideas of opening up 
in the area. 
¢ Bonus—Another unexpected bonus 
came to the main store. The special 
romotions advertising the Armory sale 
Prought crowds of shoppers to the 
downtown store as well. Officials hardly 
dared believe it, but it looked as though 
much of the sale business was plus 
business. €ND 
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FOR NEW 
MULTI-STORY 
BUILDINGS 





OR 
SHEATHING OLD 
STRUCTURES 


BUILDINGS 


STAINLESS CURTAIN WALLS 


give you the best “long pull” investment — 





3 





“INFO” for Architects 


and Builders 


“AL Stainless Steels for 
Building'’—12 pages on 
stainless grades, properties, 
forma, finishes, standard 
“epecs,"’ uses and advantages. 


“Stainless Steels for Store 
Fronts and Building En- 
trances"~—40 pages of val- 
uable data on examples and 


details. AIA File No. 26D. 


“Stainless Steel Curtain 
Walis"—A 24-page prog- 
ress report on methods. 


AIA File No, i5-H-1. 


Unite for Details 


Address Dept. W-70 











Curtain wall panels faced with AL Stain- 

less Steel have a// the advantages. They 

can give your ——s the truly modern 
t 


look. They have a soft, highly attractive 
luster and permit wide latitude in design 
for individual appearance. They're light 
and strong can be used for sheathing 
or “‘face-lifting” operations on existing 
structures, as well as for any type or size of 
new commercial building or institution. 

Compared to brick or masonry construction, 
stainless curtain walls present savings at 
every turn: in lighter foundations; in en- 
larged floor space; in fast all-weather erec- 


tion; in reduced maintenance, easy clean- 
ing and freedom from painting. And 
compared to any other curtain wall facing 
material—stainless steel is the hardest, 
strongest and most resistant to smoke, 
fumes, weather, wear, etc. It is the one 
material that can best take a beating . . 
that costs the least in the long run because 
it lasts the longest. 

Our Engineering and Research Staffs, 
etc., ate at your setvice-—anywhere, any 
time. @ Let us work with you, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 


AL Stainless Steel 


weo czoec Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 





® U.S. industry is trending to automatic 
processes and machines... 


® And statistics show a big upswing in 
d-c motor purchases. 


@® General Electric meets demand for 
high-output production equipment. 
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AUTOMATIC MACHINES like this boring mill use d-< 


drives for accurate speeds, faster output. Irregular, three dimen- 
sional shapes are machined automatically to close tolerances. 


Since 1947: 











_ | D-c Motor 














D-c Drives: 


U.S. industry is moving steadily 
toward mechanization, automatic ma- 
chines and processes—to produce more 
and better goods. As a result, new and 
unique methods of mass production are 
constantly being developed. 

Statistics show this trend to more 
automatic means of production is in- 
creasing the demand for direct-current 
drives (graphs). 


e Reasons—lIndustry has a tough job 
ahead. If it is to meet an increased 
demand for goods and services of at 
least 40% by 1964, with a predicted 
increase of less than 13% in work 
force, further mechanization and more 
continuous processing is necessary. 
D-c equipment provides the versatility 
and sensitivity required to meet future 
high productivity levels. 

e Why D-c for Automatic Process- 
ing?—Thousands of recent applica- 
tions dramatically show why d-c 
drives are ideal for automatic and con- 
tinuous processes. For instance, in 
manufacturing rubber-coated tire fab- 
ric, the process begins with a multi- 
tude of cord spools unwinding at high 
speeds. After racing through several 


All Motor Purchases Up 20% 























Purchases Climb 85% 
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INCREASE OR DECREASE ALL 1-200 HP MOTOR SALES—U.S. 





























PERCENT INCREASE OR DECREASE ALL 1-200 HP DC MOTOR SALES-—U.S. 


The Answer to Automatic Production 


different processes, each requiring 
varying rates of speed, the completed 
uct is wound up on another set of 
spools. The entire operation, driven 
by adjustable speed d-c equipment, is 
automatic—from start to finish. 
e Adjustable Speed—The drive for 
this production line must do two things : 
1. Adjust operating speeds at various 
stages of the process for proper cord 
tension. 2. Adjust 1 gprs to accom- 
modate a variety of cord sizes and 
types. The ability to meet these 
demands—fast and accurately—ex- 
plains the trend to direct-current 
motors. There is no device yet dis- 
covered that is a better, more universal 
source of precisely controlled adjust- 
able speed. 
eD-c Power Readily Available— 
Although few utilities supply d-c 
power directly, the many advantages 
of d-c drives should not be ruled out 
when considering expansion or mod- 
ernization. With packaged conversion 
equipment—rectifiers or motor-gen- 
erator sets—d-c wer supply is 
readily available. For instance, G-E 
Speed Variators convert incoming a-c 


power to d-c in compact cabinets 
which install next to driven machinery 
or in any convenient load-center loca- 
tion. 
eCost Factor—Although the initial 
investment for this type of electrical 
equipment is usually higher than for 
constant-speed drives, versatility 
of direct-current drives often increases 
machine output and quality of finished 
product to such an extent that over-all 
investment per unit of production goes 
down—not up. 
e Notable Examples—D-c electronic 
printing-press drives add production 
flexibility to make practical speeds of 
up to 210,000 newspapers per hour. 
In the steel industry d-c driven cold- 
strip mills accelerate to full s in 10 
s and deliver steel strip at over 
70 miles per hour. D-c log-carriage 
drives give the lumber industry high 
oped operation and fingertip control 
or increased board feet per hour pro- 


duction. D-c adjustable-voltage shovel 
drives enable modern shovels to move 
up to 60 cubic yards per bite. In the 
paper industry d-c sectional paper ma- 
chine drives provide operating flexi- 
bility needed for mpereasee, uninter- 
rupted production of quality paper. 


eNew Developments—G-E ~ 
neers are working constantly on ¢ 
development of new d-c drives to meet 
demands of US. industry for faster, 
more automatic, more continuous pro- 
duction, 

¢Industry-wide Applications— 
D-c drives are boosting output in 
industries throughout country. 
Companies desiring higher production 
pom ae ney selection and 
application help from engineering spe- 
olen in 149 pcre ate located 
G-E Apparatus Sales Offices. Direct 
Current Motor and Generator _ ~4 
ment, General Electric Company, Erie, 


Pennsylvania. asi 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


PUT POWER TO WORK-—-BETTER! 
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CHICAGO EXPOSITION 
of POWER & 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


(o.) © telem asia. NOV 2) 


This great exposition—in con- 
junction with the 75TH ANNI- 
VERSARY MEETING OF THE 
ASME —is the year’s big oppor- 
tunity to see and compare the 
newest developments in power 
equipment, New ideas .. . new 
methods and techniques . . . new 
equipment—all at your fingertips 
on one floor, only minutes away 
from the ASME sessions! Come, 
and bring your key men! 

PLAN NOW to attend. 

WRITE TODAY for advance 
registration. 

CHICAGO EXPOSITION OF POWER 
& MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Under the auspices of the ASME 

Management: tnternational Expositi Company 
480 Lexington Avenve New York 17, N, ¥. 














BARTON 3é-/eacd PENCIL 


New sales tool* 
keeps your name in 
front of prospects 


If building sales is your job, the 
Barton Flo-Lead Pencil will help 
you, As a permanent business 
card, a door opener, a reminder 
— it keeps selling for you after 
you've gone, builds good will, gets 
you “inside” faster on future calls, 


The Barton Flo Lead Pencil — 
with amazing fluid lead — was 
created for advertising use only. 
Point never breaks, stays sharp- 
ened. Exclusive Tip Guard pro 
tects shirt pocket. Four square 
inches of copy space for name, 
trade-mark or sales story. Choice 
of 13 colors. Priced in quantity 
under $1. Call your Shaw-Barton 
representative for details or write 
Dept. B-22. 


*Net eveilable at retail! 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Advertising 


GEMEPAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, Onie 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CiTics 
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Shift in Purchasing Power 


HAT PATTERN will the distri- 
bution of income take in the 
next five years? 

The changes in this pattern have 
been one of the most significant of 
all the changes in the postwar U.S. 
economy. The increasingly wider 
distribution of income has turned 
the country into a middle-income 
market, a development of enormous 
consequence for all business. 

The change, as most peeple are 
aware, took place very rapidly. Only 
so recently as 1948, the distribution 
of disposable income in the U.S. 
leoked something like this: 


1948 
58% of spending units had 
income of $3,000 
or 


It could be described roughly as 
a pyramid, with its broad base still 
resting on the lower-income groups 

There were 29-million spending 
units in the country with less than 
$3,000 annual disposable income. 
They comprised 55% of all spend 
ing units. The $3,000-to-$5,000 
bracket contained about 30% of 
all units, about 15-million. Only 
about 4-million, or 8%, were in the 
$5,000-to-$7,500 class. 


ITHIN FIVE years, the pattern 
had altered drastically, to 
this 


1953 
52% had moved into the mid- 
dle $3,000 to $7,500 bracket 


You now had a diamond shape, 
with the broad band of consumers 
in what are roughly a middle-in 
come category. 

In 1953, the below-$3,000 group 


had shrunk to 22.5-million units, 
or 41% of the total. The $3,000 
to-$5,000 band held 20-million, or 
36%. And the $5,000-to-$7,500 
band accounted for 8.8-million or 
16%. 

These computations do not, of 
course, take into account the diffe: 
ences in price and wage levels 
caused by inflation. Nevertheless, 
even allowing for them, it is ap 

rent that the middle-income 
band has become the important 
factor in consumer purchasing 
power. 


HE NEXT five years may producx 

further startling changes in the 
distribution of disposable income 

At least that is the view of Arno 
H. Johnson, vice-president and re 
search director of J. Walter ‘Thomp 
son Co., the nation’s largest adver- 
tising agency. At the Boston Con 
ference on Distribution this week, 
Johnson presented the rosiest fore 
cast yet for the five years coming 
up. What he foresaw is a pyramid 
again—but this time an inverted 
pyramid 


1960 
Arno Johnson sees 69% in 
the $3,000 to $7,500 bracket 


In 1960, said Johnson, the under 
$3,000 group will hold only 12-mil- 
lion units, or 20% of the total. 
The $3,000-to-$5,000 group will 
contain 25-million, or 42%. The 
$5,000-to-$7,500 band will have 
16-million or 27%. And the very 
top of the heap—people with 
$7,500 and over—will account for 
11% of all the units as compared 
with 1953's 7%. 

Johnson didn’t necessarily say 
this is going to happen. What he 
did say was that this picture 
emerges if you explore the implica 
tions of the President’s Economic 
Report to Congress early this year, 
with its goal of $430-billion gross 
national product and a disposable 
income of $320-billion in 1960. 
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FOUR KEY PARTS on this Hennessy 
automatic lubricator—the strainer, pump 
disks and gasket—are made of Du Pont 
“*Zytel"’ nylon resin. (Parts molded by 
Hesco, Hagerstown, Maryland) 


heip solve ‘‘hot-box’’ problem 


The elimination of the “hot-box” prob- 
lem represents an important railroad 
ing advance — especially in freight 
handling. The full weight of a freight 
car rests on eight journals. Unless these 
are continually lubricated, friction de- 
velops and causes a “hot box” which 
can result in delays or possible derail- 
ment. 

Where waste is used as a means 
of lubrication, the waste serves as a 
wicking, picking up oil from the bot- 


| 
ZVYTEL® | 
nyton | polyethylene 
resin | resin — 
i 
| 
| 


tetrafiuoro- 
ethylene resin 


O66 v 4. wat.ort 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .., THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


ALATHON® 


TEFLON® 


tom of the journal box and transferring 
it to the journal by direct contact. The 
new Hennessy automatic lubricator em- 
ploys the motion of the car to continu- 
ally pump oil onto the journal. 

Par key parts in this new lubricator 
are fashioned from “Zytel” nylon resin. 
Chosen for its exceptional durability, 
Du Pont “Zytel” resists abrasion and 
severe impact .. . won't warp from oil 
or deform from heat up to 250°F. 
Resilient “Zytel” won't rust or corrode. 


In addition to its durability, “Zytel” 
offers remarkable production economy. 
Parts of “Zytel” can be mass-produced 
at a low unit cost, often replacing a 
complex assembly of conventional ma- 
terials. “Zytel” usually requires no fur- 
ther finishi after fabrication. For 
information that can help you improve 
design, performance and economy with 
“Zytel” or the other members of the 
Du Pont family of engineering mate- 
rials, clip and mail this coupon. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
Room 3310 Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
In Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 


Please send me more information on 
the Du Pont engineering materials 
checked: “Lyte” nylon resin; 
[) “Alethon”’ polyethylene resin; 
{) “twelte’”’ acrylic resin; [) “Tef- 
lon” tetrafivorcethylene resin. |! 
om } ested in evaluating these 
materials for: 
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Dizzy Dean 
pitches fast talk 
from the press box 


Baseball’s Ol’ Diz used to bewilder 
the batters with his famous fast ball. 
Today he broadcasts major league 
games on his “TV Game of the 
Week” with same colorful energy 
that made him an all-time baseball 
great. In offices, however, 
fast talk combined with 
claxtering typewriters and 
jangling telephones adds 
up to noise that can re- 
duce office efficienc y: 


Acoustimetal ceilings whisk noise out of busy offices, making them effi- 
cient, enjoyable places to work. Fireproof perforated metal panels, backed 
with incombustible pads, are easily wiped clean with a damp cloth. And 
you can repaint Acoustimetal ceilings...sound absorption isn’t affected. 
Each unit is easily removed for quick access to utilities. Whether you're 
building or remodeling, include Gold Bond Acoustimetal in your plans. 


Call your Gold Bond Acoustical Contractor 


You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book under “Acoustical 
Contractors.” For free magazine, THE 
DECIBEL, giving you actual acous- 
tical case histories, write Dept. BW-105, 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
BUFFALO 2,N.Y. 
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“Agribusiness” 


It's a new word, and its 
inventor says the concept be- 
hind it could chart a way to 
handle farm problems. 


A new word—one that's likely to 
haunt businessmen as election year ap- 
proaches and the politics of agriculture 
get an ever-increasing airing—was born 
this week at the Boston Conference 
on Distribution 

The word: “Agribusiness.” 

The man who coined it: John H. 
Davis, former assistant Agriculture Secy. 
and president of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., now director of Harvard Business 
School’s newly created program in agri- 
culture and business 

The meaning: Well, let Davis explain 
it. “In brief,” he says, “agribusiness re- 
fers to the sum total of all operations 
involved in the production and distri- 
bution of food and fiber.”’ 

The significance: Again, hear Davis. 
“The agribusiness concept,” he says, 
“can be used as a starting point in the 
attack on the problem of farm surpluses 
and dipping farm incomes.” 

Davis was one of 29 speakers on the 
program of the annual Boston event, 
which this year was devoted to the topic 
of “Distribution in an Expanding Econ- 
omy.” The two-day meeting drew 
about 700 people. Only about 150 con- 
ferees failed to arrive because of the 
floods around southern New England. 
¢ Experts’ Ideas—Included on the pro- 
gram were J. Frederick Dewhurst, execu- 
tive director of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, who spoke on productivity and 
consumption trends (page 200); Amo 
H. Johnson, vice-president of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., who looked ahead over 
the next five vears at consumer markets 
(page 132); and Victor Gruen, archi- 
tect and shopping center designer, who 
traced the relationship between the 
growth of suburban retail centers and 
plans for the revival of downtown areas 
(page 64). 

ut to Davis goes the award for coin- 
ing a word that is bound to complicate 
the layman's life, no matter how much 
aid it might be for economists. 
¢ Definition—He invented “agribusi- 
ness” to describe the place of the farm 
xoblem in the context of the whole 
1.$. economy. This is his full defini- 
tion of the word 

“Agribusiness means the sum of all 
farming operations, plus the manufac 
ture and distribution of all farm produc 
tion supplies provided by business, plus 
the total of all operations connected 
with the handling, storage, processing, 
and distribution of farm commodities.” 

Davis says his reason for coining the 
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People come from all over to see what 
makes Hammermill Bond even cleaner than before 


Bb PEOPLE in this picture happen 
to be Hammermill experts, studying 
something brand new in papermaking 
But they might well be some of the 
paper experts that have been coming 
from all over the country and even from 
abroad to see this revolutionary 
Hammermill invention. 

This invention took Hammermill 
four years to develop and half a million 
dollars to install. It has just one job—to 
make Hammermill Bond even cleaner 
than it was before. 

The pulp Hammermill Bond is made 
from gets six separate washings and 
three different stages of bleaching 
That's why in the past you've found so 
few specks to mar Hammermill Bond's 
brilliant blue-whiteness, 


But now, Hammermill’s new inven 
tion gives the pulp a final cleaning of 
a different kind. The pulp is whirled 
under pressure through the cone-shaped 
pipes shown above at rhe left. The dirt 
particles, being heavier, are flung to the 
outside and carried away, so they can 
never get into the paper. The clean fibers 
rise to the top, and are piped imme- 
diately to the papermaking machine. 

That's why the Hammermil! Bond 
you buy today is even cleaner than 
before. It's an example of the technolo 
gical advances that each year bring 
paper experts from all over the world 
to see Hammermill papers made — an 
example of how no expense is spared 
to make your Hammermill Bond, 
(1) print better —(2) type better 


(4) look better. Printers everywhere use 
Hammermill papers, Many 

display this shield. Hammermill 

Paper Company, Erie, Pa, 


yet 
MBER 
a pHing 
\ BOND bom ine 


end actually less than many other watermarked papers 





word is that in any attempt to solve the 
problem of dropping farm income, you 
must take into account business as well 
as oa. 

on Figures—Just 30 years 
ago, Davis points out, agriculture pro- 
duced “75% to 80% of its production 
supplies and bought only the remaining 
20% to 25% from business. But today, 
he says, the farmer buys from business 
about half of his production supplies: 
machinery, tractors, fuel, seed, fertilizer. 
These purchases now run at a rate of 
about $15-billion a year. 

But this figure, says Davis, represents 
only a small part of the farmer's impact 
on the economy. “Farmers combine 
these purchase supplies with ‘tems from 
the farm, such as land, management, 
and labor to produce food and fiber. 
This food and fiber they sell to business 
for an aggregate sum of about $30- 
billion. Business, in turn, assembles, 
stores, processes, and packages these 
AT YOUR RECORD KEEPING comm ities and distributes the end 
products derived from them to the con- 
».. and the second look will give you a shock (if you are using conventional sumer for an aggregate bill of about 

filing equipment for large-volume records)! The second look will unmask $90-billion.” 

unorganized and purposeless activity when it comes to keeping records Figuring things this way Davis ar- 

. records on credit, equipment, sales, service, cost, cross-index, etc. rives at his estimate that the agribusi- 

Now ... look at the operating advantages offered by motorized Diebold ness component of the total US econ- 

Super Elevator Files. With these files, you can “marshal” omy now accounts for no less than 40% 

records for orderly productive work. Operators can remain seated, of the total work force and about 40% 
Records are brought to them instantly at the touch of a button. of the gross national product. 

Diebold Elevator Files save up to 50% in time and space costs for their ¢ Path to Solution?—Davis believes 

users... savings that show initial investment write-offs in 5 to 18 months! that the agribusiness concept makes a 

For example . . . $14,000.00 annual savings write-off initial investment fine new piece of equipment for tack- 
in 17 weeks! Take that second look .. . today . . . and call your local ling the farm problem, because it takes 
Diebold representative or mail this coupon. such a wide view of the farmer's effect 
on the economy. 


... and you'll see how to save money with He says, “We cannot expect to find 


answers to the farm problem by study- 


DIEBOLD MOTORIZED ing farm costs or so-called middlemen’s 
margins as separate things.” 
SUPER ELEVATOR e Off the Farm—Some of the other 
speakers at Boston led the conference 
away from the farm and into a brave 
new world. 

Dr. W. R. G. Baker, vice-president 
and general manager of General Electric 
Co.’s Electronics Div., saw automation 
making its way into the home. He said, 
“I do not think it impractical to en- 
vision the day when it enters our house- 
holds. Just as it programs machinery in 
a factory, electronics could be used to 
tie together radio-frequency cooking, 
clectronic refrigerators, dishwashers, 
laundries, dust climinators, entertain- 
ment appliances, and numerous other 
gadgets.” 

Dr. Baker took a look outside the 
house, too, and came up with this pre 
diction: “It may be possible to drive 
into a gas station, have your tank filled 
automatically and have the cost billed 
to your clectronic credit card by ma- 
chine.” And of one aspect of the future 
in the air, he says: “It is not outside the 
realm of possibility that we will have 
planes ground-controlled from takeoff 
to landing.” Eo 
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DOUBLE DUTY 


Sly The idea is to expose spark plugs to people . . . but not to moisture, 


Package’s answer: a pliofilm overwrap, designed to do double duty for Champion, 


It helps protect the product, and creates a smart showcase for each plug. 


Perhaps you feel you should be getting a greater return on your packaging 
investment. Lower unit cost, faster output, product protection, new 
merchandising values—there are many ways the nearest Package representative 
can help. He offers you the broadest equipment line available .. . and knows 
how to apply it in solving both marketing and production problems, 


PACKAGING [S$ PART OF YOUR PROFIT PICTUR PAC KAGE 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON « CLEVELAND « CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS « ATLANTA MACHINERY COMPANY 
DALLAS «+ DENVER « LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE « TORONTO 





PROMOTION 


FOR HIM 


FOR HER... 


A transfer to another city may mean a 
promotion for that key worker, But he 
won't be happy if his wife is upset over 
the change. Ease the pain of being up- 
rooted. Use North American Van Lines 
to move their household goods safely, 
smoothly, on time. 


Keep up Efficiency with 
“WIFE APPROVED’ MOVES 


Employees appreciate North Ameri- 
can’s skilled packing and dependable 
service, The transplanted man tackles 
his new duties with full efficiency— 
thanks to a “wife approved” North 


American move! 


CALL YOUR NAVL AGENT for finest 
moving, packing, storage. Ask for sam- 
ple of new brochure, “Se You're Mov- 
ing!", to be given all transferred 
personnel to boost morale, relieve fam- 
ily worry, Or write NORTH AMERI 
CAN VAN LINES, Dept.BW105, Fort 
Wayne 1, Indiana, 


Find This ane 


NAVL Ovel in 


Yellow Pages 
Under Mevers" 
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Armour All Churned Up as FTC 
FrownsonCloverbloom Oleo Ads 


A major policy test on what margarine advertising may say 
without violating a law designed to protect butter from “unfair 
competition” is shaping up between the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and Armour & Co. 

Armour last week gave notice it may fight FTC charges that 
ads for its margarine, Cloverbloom “99,” violate the 1950 Oleo- 
margarine Act. The act prohibits any suggestion in ad copy that 
oleo is a “dairy product.” FTC charges that such statements as 
“chumed a full hour’ amount to a suggestion that Armour’s 
Cloverbloom is a dairy product. The point, according to FTC, is 
that the law forbids oleo advertising that associates it with dairy 
terms (BW—Jun.11°55,p70). 

Armour, in denying FTC's charges last week, says the con- 
sumer has “the right to know” how a product is actually made. 
The company claims it invented a in 1950, which for the 
first time made it possible actually to “churn” margarine ingredi- 
ents. Armour also claims that FTC has examined its advertising 
on three different occasions since 1950 without serious objection. 

Armour, hinting at future court tests, also attacks the 1950 law 
as unconstitutional, arbitrary, and a violation of due process and 
free speech if it is applied to ban Cloverbloom advertising. 


New GE Distribution Network 
Will Speed TV, Radio Replacements 


To speed up delivery of replacement parts to radio and tele- 
vision transmitting stations, General Electric Co. is setting up a 
brand new distribution network. Up till now, these parts have 
been shipped direct from factory to the customer. 

From the station’s point of view, the big gain will be to cut 
down time. When a parts failure causes a station to go off the air, 
or to operate a reduced power, it can cost heavy money. GE hopes 
that, with suppliers closer at hand, the company, toc, will benefit 
by getting a bigger slice of the replacement business. It figures 
that right now it is barely getting even 50% of replacement sales. 

Eventually, the company’s Electronic Div. will have a distribu- 
tor for every one of its 15 product-service districts. The distribu- 
tor and the sales office will work closely together. When GE gets 
a new customer, the distributor will get the word. 


Brooks Bros. Profits Mirror 


Rise of the Ivy League Look 


The Ivy League or Madison Ave. look in men’s clothes is 
having a bigger heyday than ever, according to Brooks Bros., Inc., 


. New York men’s store whose name has become synonymous with 
‘Gonads Ltd, Toronto, Conade this style. ; F 


Household Goods © Office Equipment ¢ Exhibits 


THE LEADER IN LONG-DISTANCE MOVING 
Mere Agents in More Cities then Any Other Ven Line 


Brooks’ earnings, on a steady rise since 1946, jumped a startling 
120% for the year ending last July 31, to $797,683. Sales, also up 
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WHAT'S NEW 


IN MOTOR CONTROL 


x *« * GET IIT 


FIRST IN 


New Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Combination 


Starters offer industry important new economies 


Convenience and economy are basic 
advantages of combination starters. 
Users everywhere say the new 
Cutler-Hammer * * * Combina- 
tion Starters bring these basic 
advantages to new high levels of im- 
portance. Contact life is so amaz- 
ingly improved that maintenance 
care is never needed in all normal 
uses. Adjustable load sensing coils 
permit motors to work at top capac- 
ity without hazard to provide maxi- 
mum production without needless 
work interruptions. And the widely 

raised Cutler-Hammer exclusive, 

ull three-phase overload protection 
in standard combination starters, 
is optional at slight additienal cost. 


Full Three-Phase Protection 
Only three overload relays can give com- 
plete three-phase protection to avoid mo- 
tor burn-outs and their costly interruptions 
to production 
offers this complete three-phase protection 
in standard combination starters. You poy 
only for the third relay, nothing extra for 


And only Cutler-Hammer 


special engineering of special enclosures 


‘ 


The three silver stars 
stand for three new standards 


CUTLER: "HAMMER 


MOTOR CONTROL = 


Adjustable Load Sensing Coils 


The accurate adjustment of overload pro 


tection permits motors to work harder with 
out damage to motor windings. This is more 
important thon ever with the newer type 
small frame motors. Adjustable load sensing 
coils in these new starters provide 3° 
loading occuracy instead of the 10% to 


12 accuracy in competitive control 


Compare the performance and econ- 
omies of these remarkable new 
Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Com- 
bination Starters with any you have 
ever known. Cutler-Hammer Bulle- 
tin 9589 Combination Starters in- 
corporate rugged disconnect 
switches of advanced design (fused 
or unfused). Cutler-Hammer Bulle 
tin 9591 Combination Starters are 
equipped with circuit breakers. 
Your nearby Cutler-Hammer Au- 
thorized Distributor is stocked and 
ready to serve you. Order from him 


today. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 


St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee Be 
Wisconsin. 


Superlife Vertical Contacts 


Experienced control users insist on dus 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


safe vertical contacts. And now the famovu 


Cutler-Hammer vertical contacts have beer 


doubly improved, First, 


weight design cuts bounce to reduce or 
ing. Second, any arcing that might occur is 


now pressure quenched 
formance and see the difference 


their new light 


Compore per 





McLouth 


STAINLESS 


Steel 


The lady agrees with the architect that her 
modern, cheerful, Stainless Steel kitchen will be 
the most beautiful room in the new house. Stainless Steel 
is the bright, long lasting metal that will not tarnish, 


is easy to clean and a joy to live with. 


For the product you make today and theyproduct 
you plan for tomorrow specify McLouth high 


quality sheet and strip Stainless Steel 


McLoutn Stree. Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 





every year since 1946, were up over 
13% to $20.4-muillion. 

Brooks Bros. was bought several 
years ago by the Julius Garfinckel & 
Co. department stores of Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the same time De 
Pinna specialty shop chain was 
merged with Brooks. Since then 
Brooks has featured more aggressive 
merchandising, sales, and the like. 

Brooks Pres. John C. Wood ex- 
plains the profit boost in terms of 
stabilized general operating expenses. 

hat means every additional sales 
dollar generates a higher profit. New 
combination synthetic-natural fiber 
suits have helped, he adds. 

Wood thinks men are tuming 
more and more to Brooks styles. 
“We haven't changed our pricing, 
quality or merchandising,” Wood 
said, “and don’t intend to.” Brooks 
features its own labels, plus a few 
British brands, carries almost no 
women’s wear 


Overseas Expansion 


Cause of Coke Shift 


Stepped-up international expan- 
sion and a hard-sell approach are 
credited as the reasons behind Coca 
Cola Co.'s switch of advertising ac- 
counts from D’Arcy Advertising Co. 
to McCann-Erickson, Inc. last week. 

McCann, which has handled 
Coke's South American advertising 
for 10 years, has moved to fourth 
place among New York agencies, 
behind J. Walter Thompson, Young 
& Rubicam, and Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn. Last year its 
total billings stood at $133-million. 

Coca Cola is close-mouthed on its 
ad budget, but the trade reports the 
figure at between $9-$15-million a 
year, and growing. Coca Cola, along 
with its competition, is putting on 
new drives for foreign markets, says 
McCann. It will be in a good posi- 
tion to integrate domestic and for- 
eign ads because of its South Ameri 
can Coke experience. 

D'Arcy has handled the domestic 
Coca Cola account for 49 years, 
starting when the ad budget was 
about $100,000. The agency ranks 
17th in billings with $44.5-million, 
having moved up the list in recent 
years, lt says while it regrets the 
Coca Cola loss new business will 
more than make up for it. 
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_ Old Peru Hand Looks Homeward 





MINING MAN, declares Robert P. 
Koenig (cover), must be ready 
to jump when he sees something good. 
Otherwise a business based on deplet- 
1g assets will surely die. Until not long 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. seemed con- 
tent to await a natural death, and be 
interred in worked-out mines on the 
leak Andean Sierra of Peru 
Not so now. Under Pres. Koenig, 
Cerro de Pasco is becoming a new kind 
f corporation, Its world is still mining, 
high on the Peruvian “Hill”; and it's 
finding new life there. But it’s also 
utting down new roots in the U.S 
In Peru this month, work is begin- 
ing on the gigantic, $210-milhon 
Southern Peru ——— Corp. project 
BW—Jan.15°55,p130), the start of de- 
clopment of two of the world’s largest 
copper ore bodies (totaling 1-billion 
tons and up). Cerro is a 16% partner 
the venture. It is also newly inter- 
ted in Peruvian explosives manufac 
ture, a refractory business, a wire<iraw- 
ng mill. Cerro is hunting oil on the 
eastern slope of the Andes. At its 24-mi. 
ligh operating headquarters at Orovya, 
Cerro is spending millions of dollars 
to increase its output of copper, lead, 
ne, bismuth, other metals 
But Cerro’s fature may lie equally 
utside Peru—even in manufacturing on 
New York's suburban Long Island 
This week, Cerro is negotiating to 
buy, for $20.25-million, Circle Wire & 
Cable Corp., Maspeth (Long Island) 
producer of copper wire, conduits, 
bles. Acquisition of Circle would be 
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Cerro’s world is high and inhospitable, yet a great 
storehouse of minerals. Today, ct Oroya (map), Cerro 
operates one of industry's most complex smelters (pic- 
ture), and runs a highland empire of mines, concen- 
trators, railroads, ranches, schools, and hospitals. 


the latest step in a program to diversify 
Cerro, already launched into U.S. oil 
production, and into a search for prom- 
ising mining opportunities here, in 
Canada, and—according to Koenig— 
anywhere something turns up. 
¢ Out and Back—Like Cerro, Robert 
Koenig cut his mining teeth in Peru. 
This weekend marks the 30th anniver- 
sary of the day when, as a young geolo- 
gt Koenig arrived on the Hill to work 
or Cerro, He stayed just 17 months. 
On his wall at Cerro’s New York office 
hangs a separation notice, announcing 
to whom it might concern that Koenig 
was not reemployable by Cerro de 
Pasco 

Kvenig came back to Peru and Cerro 
in 1950—as president. For five years he 
has been trying to put the company in 
shape for a long prosperous life 
¢ Its Place—There’s a place for organ- 
izations like Cerro. Industrial progress 
demands vast new sources of raw ma- 
terials (page 72). Nature, uncoopera- 
tive, often locks its treasures in remote 
nooks and crannies of foreign lands. The 
companies that seek out and produce 
these essentials must work f= diffi- 
cult conditions, assume risks and re- 
sponsibilities that few businesses run 
up against. Success st the game from 
mid-20th Century on will require new 
social, technological, financial, and 
diplomatic techniques. 

Koenig would be the first to admit 
that Cerro has not been—and is not yet 
the model of enlightened overseas 
operation. Yet few companies have 
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faced the problems it has met in operat- 
ing wholly outside the U.S.—and in a 
rimitive, inhospitable climate. And 
ew companies today are attacking their 
problems with more vigor. 


|. An Asset Base at Home 


Cerro de Paseo Corp., a New York 
corporation, has been mining nonfer- 
rous metals in Peru since the turn of 
the century, It’s the largest industrial 
enterprise in Peru. At its many installa- 
tions on the Sierra—at altitudes of 12,- 
000 ft. to 15,000-ft.—Cerro has pro- 
vided a livelihood for two generations 
of Peruvians. It must produce its own 
power, coal, transport, and raise much 
of its food across I-million acres of 
company ranches; Cerro runs schools, 
hospitals, stores, veterinary clinics. 

The company is U.S.-managed, and 
owned by some 6,100 shareholders, all 
but a handful in the U.S. The largest 
single block of stock—15%—is held by 
American Smelting &, Refining Co.— 
the major partner, incidentally, in 
Southern Peru Copper. Total assets are 
carried on Cerro’s books at close to 
$140-miliion. Most of the assets, and 
all but 140 or so of its nearly 19,000 
— are in Peru. 

The conditions are stern, but the 
rewards can be impressive. Sales this 
year are heading for a record; net in- 
come should be the second highest 
ever (chart, above). As world markets 
for metals grow, Cerro prospers. 

Yet it is not dependent on any one 
metal. Only in bismuth, and to a lesser 
extent in lead and silver, does Cerro 


bulk large in the market place. Its 
copper (29,529 tons in 1954), zinc 
(nearly 17,000 tons), even lead (63,485 
tons) can usually fit into the inter- 
stices of the world market without up- 
setting things. Cerro can be flexible, 
and sell wherever demand and price 
seem best. Indeed, it doesn’t worry 
about a sales force. American Metal 
Co. Ltd., New York, acts as distribu- 
tion agent for Cerro’s major metals. 

¢ Smoothing the Bumps—With ore 
left for many more years of mining, 
and with a hopeful market odiedk 
and stable relations in Peru, Cerro 
seems well off. Why, then, does it 
look to the U.S.—and to investments 
such as Circle Wire and oil partner- 
ships in Texas, Illinois, Louisiana? 

Cerro started as a miner, became a 
smelter and refiner, and now, according 
to Koenig, it’s logical to become a 
manufacturer. Circle's business (six 
months’ sales: $11.4-million), plus oil 
earnings already trickling in, will help 
flatten out the bumpy fluctuations that 
afflict a cyclical business. 
¢ Complex—There are more complex 
reasons for Cerro’s diversification. Fi- 
nancing for the future poses a unique 
problem for a wholly-foreign-based op- 
eration, and Koenig and his colleagues 
felt they must build up an asset ion 
in the U.S. 

The U.S. investor or banker is dubi- 
ous about financing ventures abroad— 
wnd especially in Latin America; a com- 
pany like Cerro cannot always depend 
on such agencies as the Export-Import 
Bank. New overseas investment com- 
panies now being formed may be of 
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some help in the future (BW—Oct.8 
’55,p28). But to raise money, increase 
and widen its stock ownership, Cerro 
feels it must have U.S. earnings. 

Cerro executives complain about 
U.S. ignorance of Latin America, and 
a kind of provincialism even among 
bankers and businessmen. They are 
embarrassed occasionally when, on re- 
turning from a trip to Peru, friends ask: 
“Hew are things in Chile?” And when 
there is trouble in Ecuador, Colombia, 
or Bolivia, Cerro’s stock on the New 
York market slides off—though it is in- 
volved only in stable Peru. 

Less important, but perhaps a factor 
in the company's thinking, is its per- 
sonnel uullisen. Life at 13,000 ft. on 
the treeless Andean plateau takes a lot 
of getting used to: It’s hard, dreary, 
damp—especially difficult for family 
men. Turnover in U.S. personnel is 
high, and with a primitive work force, 
and not yet enough Peruvian techni- 
cians, Cerro must depend on outsiders. 
A larger U.S. operation will help Cerro 
rotate its people. 
¢ Spreading the Eggs—Finally, there is 
the unspoken intention of Cerro to 
spread the geographical risk. All its 
eggs have been in the Peruvian basket. 
Admittedly it’s one of the soundest 
baskets in Latin America; since the 
troubled days of the 1940s, Peru has 
established a climate for foreign invest- 
ment second to none. But the nation 
is still largely primitive, in the early 
stages of political development. Peru 
has had its brushes with demagoguery. 
It would be pollvanna to insist that the 
foreigner wal us er have trouble there. 

Right now, that’s not even a remote 
prospect. Indeed, Cerro is adding more 
eggs to Peru, as well as creating new 
ones elsewhere. In a way Cerro is fol- 
lowing the policy of W. R. Grace & 
Co., which in postwar years has built 
up U.S. investments that far outweigh, 
asset-wise, its original stake in Peru 
and Latin America 

One dav, Cerro may bulk as large 
outside Peru as inside. But for years 
ahead, it is committed to Peru. 


ll. Yankees on “the Hill” 


And Peru is committed to Cerro. 
The company, through its own ores 
end those it purchases, provides 18% 
of the nation’s exports, 10% of its 
dollar exchange, pays 5.3% of taxes, 
employs 50% of the total national mine 
labor force. 

Some of the wealth of the Incas 
came from the Cerro de Pasco mine; 
later the Spanish conquistadores worked 
the district extensively. Between 1630, 
when the first records were kept, and 
1900 some half-billion dollars in silver 
was mined at Cerro and nearby. 
¢ Opening Up—At the end of the 
19th Century, a railroad was built 
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from Lima, across the Continental 
Divide at 15,600 ft., and on to Oroya 
~still one of railroading’s astounding 
engineering feats. James B. Haggin, 
an American mining financier, saw the 
possibility of _—_ the area to mod- 
ern mining. In 1902, in New York, 
Haggin and a group of 10 investors 
raised $10-million, almost overnight, 
to launch a company. 

It took venturesome men to open 
the mines, train Peruvian Indians, work 
at an altitude that can give the strong- 
est men “soroche,” or mountain sick- 
ness. They were a hard lot. And Cerro 
prospered. 

As the original backers died off, 
Cerro de Pasco became dominated more 
by estate lawyers than venture capi- 
talists. The company was left to rock 
along on its existing mines. The policy 
was to get the ore out—and never mind 
the consequences, nor the Peruvians’ 
objections. The Hill became the pre- 
serve of the disliked Yankee miner. 
© Repair—Frank F. Russell, an adminis- 
trator and financial man whose earlier 
experience was in the aviation business, 
became president in 1944. Cerro and 
Oroya were an industrial slum; both 
ne gpe and facilities were crippled by 
ack of maintenance. Russell sct about 
repairing the damage, and repairin 
Cerro’s relations with Peru. usoe! . 
now board chairman, was the first presi- 
dent of Cerro ever to visit Peru in that 
capacity. 

Peru itself was going through difficult 
times with a weak inexperienced left- 
wing government; its controls cut deep 
into Cerro’s business. Then, in 1945, 
a coup mounted by Gen. Manuel Odria 
installed a benevolent dictatorship. On 
the advice of Washington economic 
consultants Klein & Saks, and with 
Cerro and other business people urging 
from the wings, Odria took the plunge 
into a free market, unhooked the cur- 
rency, wrote model mining and oil 
investment laws. 

Thus Peru freshened the atmosphere 
for investment. But much needed tc be 
done to rejuvenate Cerro. It was de- 
cided in 1950 that the company needed 
a mining man, someone who could es- 
tablish control over the operations on 
the Hill once and for all. Robert Koenig 
was hired. 


lil. Right Off the Dawn Plane 


Koenig, at 51, is rangy, raw-boned, 
and intense—and not above outrageous 
puns (“It’s heavier than you zinc.”) 
le is a miner, and a Harvard man, 
Class of 1924. Koenig left Cerro in 
1927 for “a better job” with Newmont 
Mining Corp. in Peru, later mined 
on his own there and in the U.S. 
There was a brief bout with investment 
banking at Lehman Bros. in the early 
1930s, and then Koenig got into the 


U.S. coal business. He took over, 
and rehabilitated, Ayrshire Collieries 
Corp. and, with time out for a stint 
on Whorineet’s staff in Europe as a 
coal expert, remained at Ayrshire in 
Indianapolis as president until the call 
came from Cerro. 

¢ On the Jump—Koenig inherited one 
of the most complex mining installa- 
tions in the world on the Hill; it hasn’t 
been easy to change the habits and the 
methods in Peru. In terms of tech- 
nology and mining efficiency, much re- 
mains to be done. Koenig has attacked 
the job with a lot of nervous energy, 
and tremendous capacity for work. He’s 
often at the New York offices before 
8 a.m., and more than once has upset 
the morning calm of Lima by arriving 
at the offices there right off the dawn 
plane from Miami and New York. 

From Lima, Koenig hurries by car 
up the tortuous, breathtaking road to 
Oroya, usually arriving around 6 p.m. 
He goes to bed immediately (to become 
acclimated) and, propped on pillows, 
holds a levee a la Louis XIV with the 
Sierra staff. He has also instituted 
occasional directors’ meetings on the 
Hill, hauling those directors whose 
doctors say it’s O.K. across the Sierra 
empire for inspection. He is supposed 
to have once told the Sierra staff, 
arranging a directors tour, to “show 
them the lousy places as well as the 
good places.” 
¢ Ambitious—Koenig speaks with en- 
thusiasm of the company’s future in 
Peru as well as outside. Cerro is in the 
midst of an expensive and difficult zinc 
development ae. an ambitious 
hydropower scheme, new metals devel- 
opment (cadmium, sclenium, indium, 
thallium, tellurium, tungsten are all on 
the Cerro roster), new exploration. 
Koenig says the company is looking 
for oi] and gas for its own power needs 
—but in the future he sees the base for 
a strong chemical industry. 

And there’s Toquepala, Cuajone, and 
Quellaveco—the monster copper de- 
posits partly outlined by Cerro itself— 
now coming under development by 
Southern Peru Copper Corp. 
¢ Winning Friends—Above all, Koenig 
is pushing partnership with Peru. Cerro 
now has a Peruvian public relations 
chief in Lima; in 1952 a distinguished 
Peruvian industrialist was elected to the 
board, and provision made for Peruvian 
shareholding. Cerro works closely with, 
and heips, the local mining industry. 

Industrial relations, formerly an or- 

han on the Sierra, now bulks large. 
eruviar, technicians are being trained 
as fast as the scarcity of qualified people 
allows. And Cerro is trying harder to 
teach the often primitive Peruvian In- 
dians that they have a stake and a fu- 
ture working at a job, living in a 
cleaner, more healthful Cerro facili- 
ties. [ND 
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TOMORROW: Some day soon you may swing 
aboard an atom-powered jet aircraft and land at a 
Metro-Port right in the heart of your city. 


TODAY: From supersonic military jets to fast- 
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When it 
rains... 
Sun shines 


Everything from garments to grain ele- 
vators has been treated with water re- 
pellent products made by Sun Chemical 
Corporation. These modern repellents, 
developed especially for the textile in- 
dustry and for exterior masonry struc- 
tures, do an outstanding job of keeping 
harmful moisture from damaging valu- 
able property. But, if you've been think- 
ing of water repellents as something 
that just keeps water out—you've only 
got half the story. 


SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED 
For example, buildings protected with 
Dehydratine No. 22 not only resist 
water damage, they flush clean of non- 
oily stains, and air-borne dust and dirt, 
with every rainfall. Big savings in main- 
tenance and advantages in appearance 
result, 

In the home and office, slip covers, 
drapes and other fabrics protected with 
Norane Four Star water repellent can 
be wiped clean of surface dirt with a 
damp cloth. This feature makes it prac- 
tical for the average housewife to con- 
sider a whole new range of light, bright 
pastel colors in her decor. Norane Four 
Star assures her that any water-based 
stain can be quickly removed. 

Norane Four Star®, wrinkle-resistant 
Impregnole® (“World's No. | water 
repellent") and Dehydratine No. 22® 
are just a few of the many products de- 
veloped by Sun Chemical to play an 
active part in providing comfort and 
economy in the world around you. For 
other outstanding developments by Sun 
Chemical’s twenty-six divisions and 
subsidiaries, read the column “What's 
new under the Sun?” 
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Long Island City 1, New York 
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What's new 
under the Sun? 


* * * 


These new developments in Sun products 
may give you some valuable ideas. 


Harried by hurricanes? The moisture 
absorption of all masonry or concrete 
walls —as accentuated by recent hurri- 
canes—can be effectively reduced with 
the A. C. Horn Company's new silicone 
water-repellent coatings. The physical ap- 
pearance of the walls is not changed be- 
cause these silicone films are transparent. 


Davy Crockett revenged! When Davy 
Crockett’s mortal enemy of the Alamo 
was captured in 1847... the news was 
printed with Morrill newspaper inks. In 
fact, since its founding 115 years ago 
(1840), the inks of this Sun Division have 
been used to print every major news event. 


Sun captures the rainbow —in colors 
that are brighter and more sunfast. 
Suntone® Textile Printing Colors, sold 
by Sun's Warwick Chemical Division, 
render more faithful reproductions of 
the stylist’s original color schemes and 
also offer economies in application to the 
textile printer. The Suntone Colors are a 
product of Sun Chemical’s Pigments Di- 
vision, which also produces pigments for 
graphic arts printing inks. 


Good in a tight corner. Polymekon®, 
a new kind of wax product manufactured 
by Warwick Wax, subsidiary of Sun, is 
hard and durable yet remains extremely 
flexible in thin films. Due to this unique 
filmforming quality, Polymekon protects 
bent corners and creases when added to 
wax coatings of paper cartons and con- 
tainers. Now in fuil-scale production, this 
product of Sun research differs from 
other waxes in that it has certain charac- 
teristics of petroleum resins and highest 
melting petroleum waxes. 


Better way to hold hands. Durable re- 
tention of a fabric’s “feel” or “hand” is 
achieved by a new textile finish devel- 
oped jointly by Sun Chemical and Amer- 
ican Viscose Research. Called Prym- 
Avcoset, it makes viscose and viscose- 
blended fabrics crease-resistant even 
after repeated washings at 160°F. Prym- 
Avcoset also gives shrinkage control to 
2% or less in all viscose and viscose- 
blended fabrics, and offers less than 5% 
loss of tensile strength by chlorine degra- 
dation. 
* * * 
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In Business Abroad 


Another Aluminum Producer 
Sets Up Shop in Canada 


There's to be yet another North American aluminum producer. 
This week, Premier Maurice Duplessis of Quebec announced that 
British Aluminium Co. Ltd. will build a 160,000-ton-a-year 
smelter at Baie Comeau, northeast of Quebec City on the St. 
Lawrence. The first stage of the project, some 40,000 tons of 
capacity, should be ready in 1957. 

The British plant will be an important boost for Quebec's 
dreams of economic development (BW—Mar.12'55,p83). For 
Canada, it will represent the second aluminum producer; present 
capacity, over 500,000 tons, is all the province of Aluminium 
Limited, through its subsidiary Aluminum Co. of Canada, But 
the British won't offer much competition in North American 
markets. The world supply situation is tight, and British Alumin- 
ium will ship its ingot home for fabrication. 


U.S. and British Companies 


Joust for Oil in Ecuador 


A transatlantic battle for control of a Latin American oil prop- 
erty is under way. South American Gold & Platinum Co., New 
York mining and investment ma (BW— —Oct.8'55,p28), is 
jousting with London’s Lobitos Oilfields Ltd. for the stock of 
Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, which Lobitos originally formed, 

The New York company has accumulated 10% of the Ecuador 
company’s stock, and is the largest shareholder. Last week, South 
American Gold bid for the rest of the outstanding shares—offer- 
ing the equivalent of $7 a share. Lobitos, which still owns some 
stock in Anglo-Ecuadorian, countered with an offer that works 
out to about $9.14 a share. 

Now it looks as if the Americans will up their ante, South 
American Gold & Platinum already has interests in Ecuador and 
has high hopes for the country’s future. South American Gold 
& Platinum maintains that the British management of Anglo- 
Ecuadorian, the country’s largest oil producer (8,000 bbl daily), 
is—for a number of reasons—holding back the company’s develop- 
ment. 

s . s 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Canadian Petrofina Ltd., fast-growing offspring of the Belgian 
oil combine (BW—Apr.16'55,p170), may be planning a pte 
ing foray into the U.S., das wis with some Northeast service 
stations as a Starter 

Harlow Curtice, General Motors boss now on his annual 
European inspection jaunt, announced another expansion for 
GM of France—$4.5-million to increase Frigidaire production 
there. 

A new airliner enters the turboprop sweepstakes. Vickers- 
Armstrongs Ltd., British producer of the highly successful Vis- 
count, unveiled the Vanguard, to carry some 90 passengers 
2,500-mi. nonstop at 400 mph. Production begins immediately. 
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OLD LEADERS—Herbert 
Morrison(glasses) and Clem- 
ent Attlee represent policies 
that have lost popular ap- 
peal. 


In Britain, Socialism Is Dying— 
Can Labor's New Men Revive It? 


NEW LABOR HOPE—Hugh 
Gaitskell, 49, trounced left- 
wing Aneurin Bevan last 
week, has edge in race for 
leadership. 
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HE ANNUAL conference of Britain's 

Labor Party ended last week, as is 
its custom, with the singing of the 
Red Flag, 

If ever there was a Labor conference 
at which this old Socialist anthem was 
out of place, it was this one. For a day 
or two Ancurin Bevan and his leftwing 
followers preached the traditional So- 
cialist gospel. But their preaching had 
little effect on the party cohorts. In 
the end, Nye Bevan was brushed aside 
in a decisive party swing to the right. 
¢ How Far?—It is too soon to say how 
far to the right the Labor swing will 
go. That is in the melting pot as the 
— searches, after its second defeat 
»y the Tories last May, for a new leader, 
a new policy, and a new organization. 

It is also too soon to say whether the 
Labor Party can hold together as it 
tries to formulate a policy to replace 
the one that has become largely bank- 
rupt—a fix that Continental Europe's 
Socialist parties also find themselves in. 
¢ How Fast?—But one thing is clear: 
By the time of the next British election, 
Labor's creed will be different from 
what it was between 1945 and 1951, 
when Old Guard leaders like Clement 
Attlee and Herbert Morrison (top pic- 
ture) finally led their party to victory 
and to six years in power. 

The change in creed would probably 
come faster if 49-year-old Hugh Gaits- 
kell (picture at left) should succeed the 
ailing Attlee during the coming vear. 


But the change itself is inevitable, and 
the direction will be the same even 
if the 67-year-old Morrison manages 
to squeeze in for a short-term as party 
leader. 


1. Receding Tides 


The Attlee brand of Socialism had 
its roots deep in 19th Century British 
radicalism, and to a lesser extent in 
Marxism. Out of this ideological back- 
ground and the economic circumstances 
of World War II and its aftermath, 
Labor evolved a Socialist program that 
had three chief elements: 

¢ The welfare state or “national 
minimum”’—a government guarantee of 
economic security with the cost largely 
borne by the national budget. 

¢ Central planning and control 
of the economy, including foreign trade. 

¢ Nationalization—public owner- 
ship and operation of basic industries. 

Each of these was carried 2 long dis- 
tance while labor was in office. Each 
was backed by a tide of public emo- 
tion that followed World War II. 
With a government of their own in 
office, British workers saw a chance to 
get a bigger share of the national cake, 
and to get protection against poverty, 
old age, and illness. 
¢ Miscalculations—Even when these 
aims had been largely achieved, Bevan 
thought he could keep the tide rolling 
on—and ride it to the leadership of 
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FOR RENT: one new machine. COST: only 44 cents per hour 
that’s all you pay for this new Model 2D Rotary Head 


milling machine when put to work in your plant with... 


Kearney & Trecker 


TOOL LEASE 


PROGRAM 


HIS new Model 2D Rotary Head milling ma- 
chine costs you only 44 cents per hour . 
in operation in your plant. It’s amazing. But 
under Kearney & Trecker’s Tool-Lease Plan 
“A,” one of three possible lease agreements, 
you make two semi-annual payments, totaling 
25% of the machine’s price during each of the 
first three years. And only 10% during each 

of the last four years. 


What's more, you benefit from Model 2D’s 
many time-saving operating features. The Ro- 
tary Head design assures greater accuracy and 
savings because you can do precision boring, 
drilling, slotting and milling of circular and 
angular cuts in both horizontal and vertical 
planes — without changing the setup. 

Under Tool-Lease you can rent any of over 
250 different types and sizes of standard mill- 
ing machines or precision boring machines. All 
are available under three basic plans, with vary- 
ing options to continue or terminate the lease, 
or to purchase the equipment. If you require 

iniihtitniinteen special machinery or heavy-duty CSM bed 
on this machine, types, special agreements will be considered. 


Sweet's. For complete information on Tool-Lease, see 
your Kearney & Trecker representative or mail 
coupon te Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W. 


National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 


Shipbuilding, Ordnance and Miscellaneous Industry 
— Includes machines for shipbuilding; for $ 
! an : foundry machine shops; die casting; pipe fabrica- 
tion; ordnance, including atomic energy, small 
arms, guns, gun carriages, ammo, fuses, explo- 
sives, fire-control instruments, tanks; steam en- 


gines, turbines and waterwheels. Of the total 27,216 machines, 12% 
are over 20 years old and over 48% are 10-20 years old! 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP. 

6784 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis 
Please send me Bulletin TL-10A on 
Tool-Lease Program and booklet titled 


“Critical Picture of Creeping Obsoles- 
cence.” 


Machines over 20 oy Pre « 4 paw ok old, 
which shevid aohaney . eo — 4 than 
be reploced. 10 yeors old. 


5526 avtomatic and 4 
turing type milling machines 
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7131 vertical milling machines 42% 











8722 knee type horizontal 
milling machines 


3561 bed type milling mao 
chines 











2276 horizontal and vertical 
precision bo-ing machines 


Figures odapted trom 1933 American Machinist survey of Metalworking Industry. 
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LABOR DIPLOMAT: Britain’s Alfred 
Robens, former labor minister, might get 
Foreign Office if Labor wins again. 


the party. He did his best to keep the 
Socialist momentum going, calling for 
more nationalization and a further 
division of wealth 

But Bevan miscalculated on two 
counts. 

First, he antagonized the big trade 
unions, which supply most of the 
funds for the Labor Party. The unions 
had long been a conservative element 
in the party, and they grew more con- 
servative as a Labor government strug- 
= with Britain’s postwar problems 

v 1951 their influence was all on the 
side of gradualism, and _ specifically 
against any more experiments with 
nationalization. Last year, when Bevan 
made a desperate bid to get in line 
for Attlee’s succession, the trade unions 
threatened to withdraw their financial 


FOR Distinguished Service support from the party if he succeeded 


Bevan also mistook the temper of 
ON CARLOAD FREIGHT most Labor voters during the past 
year or two, That came out recently 
in a post mortem report on the May 
Baltimore and Ohio Sentinel Service election, prepared under the direction 
’ So , soe at dt of Harold Wilson, who had been a 
is distinguished by its siding-to- political buddy of Bevan’s until re 
siding dependability. But, shippers get cently. Wilsen’s report, which recom 
even more than dependable departure mends a drastic reorganization of the 


; hould est" party machinery, reveals that the old 
and arrival. Should a car's movement Labor policies no longer interest young 


be interrupted by unexpected condi- Britons. 
tions, shipper and receiver are ¢ Hollow—This . isn’t news to many 


, , observers of the British scene. Nation- 
informed and notified of reforwarding. alization had brought no miraculous 


Try Sentinel Service—it's distinguished change in British industry, least of all 


rr in coal. Prosperity under the Conserva- 

by dependability. Ask our man! tives, plus eiaiention of the welfarc 

state, had made the old Labor battle 
cries ring pretty hollow. 

Today in Britain there is hardly a 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad trace of poverty in the prewar sense 

Constantly doing things — better! Low-rent houses are available for 

workers. Employment is so full that 
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G-E LOCOMOTIVE SAVES WORTHINGTON CORP. 
$12,036 A YEAR—MORE THAN A 30% RETURN 


Here’s how one company discovered the savings that this way: “The performance of our G-E diesel 


can be realized by converting from older motive 
power to an efficient G-E diesel-electric: 

1. Three years ago, General Electric engineers 
surveyed the motive power needs at Worthington 
Corp.’s Harrison (N. J.) plant. 

2. On the basis of this survey, Worthington de- 
cided to replace its steam locomotive with a modern 
G-E 45-ton diesel-electric. 

3. Since Worthington’s 45-tonner has been in op 
eration, records show an annual saving of $9536 in 
fuel and between $1800 and $2700 in maintenance 
more than 30°, gross annua) return on investment 

J. J. Summersby, Vice President in Charge of 
Purchases and Traffic at Worthington, sums it up 


electric has exceeded every expectation.”’ 


In any industrial haulage job, you get the most 
economical and efficient performance from a loco- 
motive designed specifically for industrial service. 
One of the six standard G-E sizes, from 25 to 80 
tons, will meet your requirements. For a survey, 
contact your G-E Apparatus Sales Engineer or write 
for the bulletin “Switch to Diesel-Electrics and Save’’ 
to Locomotive and Car Equipment Dept., General 
Electric Company, Erie, Pa. 120-754 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





(Advertisement) 


COST CUTTING 


CONTRACTED 
MAINTENANCE: 














contracted valve lubrication . .. saves time, 


money... 


Now Even For Valves 

Contracted Maintenance services 
used to mean things like washing win- 
dows. Now, though, there is a grow- 
ing list of contracted services that 
include everything from truck tires to 
technical servicing of complicated 
business machines. 

One of the Most Interesting to 
come out in 1955 is Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company's new valve lubri- 
cation service, It enables the customer 
to contract for regular lubrication of 
all the lubricated valves in his plant. 
Actually, proper lubrication is not 
complicated and is usually handled 
by plant maintenance personnel, 
However, the Rockwell field lubrica- 


tion service (like contracted window 


washing) is a service designed to free 
operating management of another 
routine plant operation responsibility, 

Field Lubrication Service contract 

wice varies, of course, with the num- 
ver of valves to be serviced and the 
frequency of lubrication. In opera- 
tion, it works like this: a specially 
trained lubrication engineer calls at 
the plant and works out a detailed 
lubrication schedule for each valve. 
The schedule then becomes the re- 
sponsibility of a service man operat- 
ing from a special field lubrication 
truck equipped with the most ad- 
vanced pressurized lubrication equip- 
ment, 

Benefits of Rockwell field lubri- 
cation service, reported by customers: 
valve maintenance costs greatly re- 
duced, and—because servicing is care- 
fully planned and “schedulized”~ 
potentially expensive problems are 
detected and corrected before trouble 
starts. 

For more information, write: Rock- 
well Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
1-K, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


; 
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PARTY BUILDER: Harold Wilson calls 
for drastic rebuilding of British Labor 
Party setup—and aims to do it himself. 


workers are wooed by employers. And 
wages are high enough so that workers 
can give their wives the kinds of house- 
hold durables that were scare even in 
middle class households before World 
War | 


ll. Wanted—a Program 


Under conditions like these, Labor 
doesn't seem to have much room for 
a political program—except one con- 
sisting of “We can do it better” 
slogans. That's about all that Labor 
can or will say about running the wel- 
fare services and the industries already 
nationalized. ; 

But there is still the third element 
in British Socialism as it was practiced 
by the Attlee government—central 
planning and control of the economy. 
The new crop of Labor leaders, in- 
cluded Gaitskell, Wilson, Alfred 
Robens (who is a potential Labor 
foreign minister), and others, think 
they can come up with a new program 
in this area that will have volitical sex 
appeal and make economic sense 
¢ Hatching an Idea—In the embryo 
stage, the idea seems to be this: Private 
business in Britain can’t be trusted 
with the important economic decisions 
that determine the level of economic 
activity and the rate of productivity, 
especially decisions about prices and 
capital investment. This is proved by 
the economic troubles Britain is having 
today under the free market policy 
pursued by the Tories. Instead of leav- 
ing things to private business for 
decision, contro! boards, similar to the 
Iron and Steei Board, should be set 
up over other key, non-nationalized in- 
dustries—chemicals, autos, machine 
tools, electrical equipment, shipbuild- 


ing. 


The new Laborites would also go 
in for a lot more planning and control 
of British foreign trade. They think 
that Chancellor R. A. Butler has made 
a big mistake in going as far as he 
has in freeing British imports. 
¢ New Appeals—This group also is 
kicking around some ideas that might 
appeal to traditional voters. There is 
talk of: 

¢ Finding a profit-sharing formula 
that would go down with the big 
unions, which don’t like Tory profit- 
sharing plans 

¢ Increasing the influence of 
unions in management—something 
along the lines of West Germany's 
“codetermination” system. 


ill. Machines and Leaders 


Last week’s Labor conference gave 
the party’s executive—its ruling body 
~—the job of formulating official policy 
on a whole range of economic and 
political questions. The executive is 
supposed to come up with the answers 
during the next three years. 

The conference also gave the execu- 
tive the green light to follow up the 
Wilson report recommendations on 
party reorganization. These boil down 
to a call for a well-paid, professional 
party machine. 
¢ Rivals—Wilson apparently aims to 
take charge of this job. No doubt he 
thinks this is the way he can build 
for himself the kind of strong position 
in the Labor Party that Butler built 
in the Conservative Party. Probably 
he also expects to be Chancellor in the 
next Labor government. 

That was a position he coveted when 
he and Gaitskell, both Oxford-trained, 
were proteges of the late Sir Stafford 
Cripps. But Gaitskell pushed ahead 
of him, and got the job. 

Whatever Wilson’s ambitions may 
be, Gaitskell now holds the lead for 
Attlee’s succession. He demonstrated 
his strength last week by soundly 
trouncing Bevan for the party treasurer- 
ship. But Gaitskell has a rival—Herbert 
Morrison, who has waited 20 years 
for the job. With Attlee’s retirement, 
which is expected within a year at 
most, Gaitskell must either beat Mor 
rison out or risk being pushed aside 
in the new fight that would be sure 
to develop for Morrison's succession 
¢ Fighting Chance—If Gaitskell and 
his team take over, they will have at 
least a fighting chance to rebuild La- 
bor’s strength around a new program. 
About half of Britain’s voters are ready 
to vote Labor if the party shows any 
signs of going anywhere. But Britons 
don’t relish another round of the kind 
of sccial revolution that the Attlee gov 
ernment gave them. If labor returns to 
office it will be with a new brand of 
Socialism. eno 
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Beouttul Weldweed paneling |i¢ teat shown here pays high compliments to your good toste and business reputation 


Your office walls talk about you all day long 


Thet's why the traditional beauty and quiet 
elegance of Weldwood paneling are so highly 
prized by businessmen everywhere. 


They knew hew real wood paneling by Weld- 
wood reflects the character and stability of a 
business enterprise. And it's a pleasant surprise 
to find how little it actually costs 


No painting—ne redecorating. Weld wood needs 
only an occasional waxing to keep its natural 
beauty indefinitely. And no matter how you 
rearrange your otfees or change the furnish- 
ings, you'll find Weldwood paneling is the per- 
fect complementary background. 


Weldweed is uncenditionelly guveranteed for 
the life of the building in which it is instalied 


Cheese from world’s fine weeds — walnut, oak, 
mahogany, cherry, birch, Samara*, Korina®, 
eim, Nekora*, and many, many others 
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Weldweed Movable Partitions in matching 
veneers offer a unique combination of real 
wood paneling and quick-change flexibility, 
Complete offices can be cearranged overnight 
if necessary. 

Like te knew more? Ask your architect (he'll 
find specifications in Sweet's) or write for 
Weldwood booklet to United States Plywood 
Corporation, Dpe. BW -10-22-55, 55 West 44th 
St.. New York 36, N. Y. Trade Mark 


Weldwood” «&. 


HARDWOOD PANELING 
A product of 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Wortd's Largest Plywood Organization 





Teetering India 


Both sides score in 
struggle between free enter- 
prisers and state capitalists. 
Companies Bill a major issue. 


The seesaw battle between free enter- 
prise and state capitalism in India goes 
on. Events have chalked up victories 
for both sides. And the battle is getting 
warmer as the government prepares to 
announce formally its Second Five-Year 
Plan in December. 

Haunting all Indian business is the 
gloomy spectre of the Companies Bill 
now being drawn in the parliament 
(BW—Jul.31°55,p90). It is primarily 
aimed at regulating India’s managing 
agency companies, long a target for na- 
tionalists, who regard them as relics of 
India’s colonial past. 
¢ Crippling—But as the bill stands now 
it would severely cripple all kinds of 
corporate organization. For example: it 
_ ibits a managing director (equiva- 
ent of president in a U.S. firm) from 
serving more than one company; no 
managing director may have his salary 
altered without government permission; 
the government may insist on examina- 
tion by a committee of outsiders—gov- 
emmment appointed—if 10% of the 
stockholders demand it. A new govern- 
ment department would be set up to 
administer the acts 80-odd separate 

wers over business. | 

Meanwhile, on the brighter side, 
Indian businessmen—and _ Liberals—are 
taking satisfaction from the bad recep- 
tion the “plan frame” of the Second 
Five-Year Plan has received. Chief au- 
thor cf the “frame,” an outline from 
which the eventual detailed plan will 
devolve, is P. C. Mahalanobis, head of 
the Indian Statistical Institute. Ma- 
halanobis is considered by many in 
India to be at best a planner with little 
regard for human beings, and at worst, 
a Soviet sympathizer. 
¢ 12-Million Jobs—His plan outline in- 
cluded a target of 12-million new jobs 
by 1961—a goal that many Indian and 
Western economists have pointed out 
could only be attained by totalitarian 
methods. The outline raised an uproar 
in the Indian press and among Indian 
parliament members—including Social- 
ists as well as more conservative Con- 
gress Party members. 

It now looks as if Prime Minister 
Jawahalal Nehru has kicked Mahalan- 
obis upstairs to head so-called “long- 
term planning.” Meanwhile, the year- 
to-year planning will probably be en- 
trusted to Planning Minister Gulzarilal 
Nanda, a Congress Party member of the 
cabinet. eno 
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“‘UPSTATE,N.Y-” 


One of the busiest inland ports 
in the world is Buffalo harbor. 
Soon to become a seaport (thru 
the new St. Lawrence Seaway), 
it’s a vital link between the Great 
Lakes area and the East. And 
it’s a symbol of the expanding 
economy of the whole bustling 
region known as “Upstate”... 
from the Hudson River to the 
Niagara Frontier. 

Many of the world’s richest 
markets, including busy, ex- 
panding Canada, lie on “Up- 
state’s” doorstep. Most Upstate 
people are skilled, home-owning 
workers who enjoy living in its 
stimulating four-season climate, 

Looking for a place to move 
your offices, establish a new 
plant or a research center? Let 
us tell you more about what Up- 
state has for you, including all 
the low-cost electricity you need! 
Write Earle J. Machold, Pres- 
ident, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y, 


rk State Thruway flowe the ah th 
Yiagara Mohawk Syeter 
for any business that 
rket for ite products and ek 


nake them 


NIAGARA 
MOHAWK 





Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS’ 


Helps Employees 
See Their 
Work Better! 


Modern system of painting 
improves efficiency and morale 
by providing better lighted and 
more cheerful work areas 

in California machine shop of 
Westinghouse Corporation 


You Can Have an Engineered Color 
Study of Your Plant—FREE! 


@ We'll be gled to mail you a free copy of our 
iwetroted booklet on COLOR DYNAMICS for 
industry. explains clearly the principles of this 
modern method and how to apply them. Better 
still, we ll gladly submit an engineered color study 
of your plent, or any part of it, without cost or 
obligotion. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Gloss 
Compony brench ond orrange to hove o repre- 
sentative see you. Or mail coupon at right, 
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OW management and workers 

benefit from the use of Pitts- 
burgh COLOR DYNAMICS is dem- 
onstrated daily in the machine shop 
of the western headquarters piant of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion at Sunnyvale, California. 


This huge structure of steel and 
reinforced concrete was painted ac- 
cording to the principles of COLOR 
DYNAMICS to increase efficiency 
and provide cheerful surroundings. 


interior walls and ceilings were 
painted to raise the light level so that 
machinists can read micrometer mark- 
ings easily. Stationary parts of ma- 
chine tools were valid restful Vista 
Green and working parts Focal Ivory. 
Levers were painted Focal Yellow 
and electric controls, Focal Orange. 


By reducing the effort needed to 
differentiate between machine, mate- 
rials and controls the operator is able 
to focus his attention better on his 
task. Eve strain, nervous tension and 
physical fatigue are lessened 


Crenes, overhead conveyors and 
trafhe lanes were painted with safety 
colors to reduce danger of accidents. 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


PAINTS « GLASS « CHEMICALS « BRUSHES « PLASTICS e FIBER GLASS 


IN CANADA, CANADIAN 


; 
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How successfully such purposeful 
use of color has contributed to pro- 
ductive efficiency and employee mo- 
rale is summarized in this comment 
of G. F, Gayer, Plant Manager: 


“We are so convinced that COLOR 
DYNAMICS has bettered production 
and employee relations in our ma- 
chine shop that we are extending this 
method of painting to our other 
buildings. We want our other workers 
to benefit from such improved en 
vironment. Pittsburgh is to be com 
plimented on the contribution to in 
dustrial planning its modern painting 
system is making.” 


This Westinghouse machine shop is 
only one of thousands of plants all 
over the country in which production 
has been improved wiih COLOR 
DYNAMICS. Why not try it in your 
plant next time you paint—and see 
what a difference it makes. 


Send for a Copy of This FREE Book 


| Pittehureh Plate Giass Co.. Paint Div., 
pea BW .105, Pitteburgh 72. Pa 


copy of 
OLOR DYNAMICS 


Please send me o FREE 
your booklet “¢ 
Please have your 

| cot for a@ COLOR DYNAMICS ow 
vey without obligation on 


representative 


w port 


PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Has Russia decided to compete with the West in developing the eco- 
nomicaily backward countries? 


If you ean believe the Egyptian ambassador in Washington, Soviet 
propaganda, and reports from the Middle East, Moscow is ready to lend 
about $500-million for development projects in this area. 


Add this—if it’s genuine—to the steel mill project the Russians have 
taken on in India, and you would have something for the West to think 
twice about. 


Biggest of the Middle East schemes is Egypt’s Aswan High Dam, on 
the Nile River, which the World Bank has been investigating since 1953. 
Moscow says it is ready to contribute $200-million in equipment and engi- 
neering, with easy interest and repayment terms. 


In the rumor stage are Soviet offers to help with the Jordan River 
development scheme and a similar water project in Lebanon. 


Washington is inclined to regard the whole business more as a bluff 
than anything else. 


U.S. officials don’t think that Moscow has any intention of supplying 
the equipment and personnel for such jobs—not while it is desperately try- 
ing to double its own electric power capacity within the next five years. 


Judging by the experience India and Afghanistan have had with large- 
scale Soviet aid plans, Moscow can’t deliver. 


Whether it’s a serious economic game or not, the Russians already have 
thrown a monkey-wrench into the Jordan Valley scheme. 


The final agreement needed to give this project a green light was set 
for signature last week. Then came the clamor about Moscow’s offer of 
arms and aid to Egypt. And the two Arab partners in the scheme, Syria 
and Trans-Jordan, decided to stall. 


London is more alarmed than Washington about Moscow's Middle East 
offensive. British officials think the Russians mean to penetrate the entire 
Moslem world from Pakistan to Morocco—an area that has been a Western 
sphere of influence since the beginning of the century. 


What worries the British most is the threat to vital oil resources. 


Cotton is a big factor in the game Moscow is playing in Egypt. Cairo 
has been turning increasingly to the Communist world to find markets for 
its raw cotton. 


Communist countries are now buying about 25% of Egypt’s cotton 
exports, (Last year the figure was 10%.) And Moscow apparently has offered 
to accept repayment in cotton and rice for the financing involved in any 
deal on the Nile Dam. 


Washington knows, of course, that U.S. cotton policy doesn’t help any 
in a situation like this. 

—_—oe— 

This weekend the Saarlanders go to the polls to decide an important 
issue—whether their little country is to move politically under the wing of 
the Western European Union while remaining economically attached to 
France. 
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At midweek, it seemed ceriain that a majority would reject “Euro- 
peanizatio,,.” Saarlanders, who are German, look forward to rejoining Ger- 
many at some time. They don’t want to okay the present tie-in with France, 
even if it has a European mantle over it. 


—o— 


If the Saar question is tossed back to Paris and Bonn again, French 
Premier Edgar Faure will have just one more headache. 


— 9 


This week Faure survived a confidence vote on Algeria. But his position 
is as shaky as ever. 


With France standing on the verge of disaster in North Africa, the 
political confusion in Paris couldn’t be worse. 


—oe— 
Note these straws In the East-West trade winds: 


Red China opened a leng-heralded trade fair in Tokyo this week. And 
many of the 3,000-odd items on display gave Japanese businessmen pause. 


An exhibit of textile machinery, for example, makes it clear that China 
might one day cut into Japan’s own overseas markets. At the least, the 
display advertises the fact that Communist factories can make their own. 


Ladies in Leningrad may soon sport Bond Street fashions—in ready- 
mades. 


The buyer for a Loningrad clothing store turned up in London last 
week, ordered a substantial quantity of smart readymades—38 styles, in 
thin wool, silk, jersey. (London retail prices on the frocks work out to 
about $26.50 each.) 

~~ @ 


U. 8. business abroad is holding up nicely. Third quarter exports, sea- 
sonally adjusted, are higher than for the same period in 1954. It looks 
now as if fourth quarter sales abroad will remain high. 


Washington experts don’t expect U. 8. sales in Europe to be severely 
affected by the new deflationary doses being administered by some govern- 
ments there, notably in Britain. The bulk of our European business, these 
observers say, is in raw materials and semi-finished goods. As long as 
production remains high, they’! be needed. 


Of course, there may be a fall-off in finished goods sales in Europe. 
And the experts may be too optimistic on the over-all export ‘outlook— 
especially in the case of Britain. 

News was flashed at midweek that Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. 
Butler will bring down an “autumn budget.” That means new taxes will be 
included in the measures Butler plans to use in clamping down even more 
on the British economy. 


The idea, in Britain as elsewhere, is not to cut production, but to rein in 
home demand and so free more goods for export. But tight money can’t 
help but put a damper on all business. At least temporarily. 

The result might well include not only a slight drop in U. S. business 
in Europe, but also stiffer competition in third markets like Latin America 
and Asia. Expect Britons and others to push their own exports harder 
than ever. 

Contents copyrighted ender the genera! copyright on the Oct 22, (964, lesse—Business Week, 380 W <°ad Bt. New York. MW. Y. 





y you filial yo 


Can there be one person alive in this country today who does not own at least 
one ball-point pen. Nol you? Very well! Then did you ever wonder why these 
pens writé so well... last so long . . . cost so little? One of the main answers is 
Brass. For the golden-yellow alloy is the production expediter that enables one 
manufacturer, for instance, to turn out hundreds of thousands of pen-barrels 
a day on eyelet machines with Bristol Brass Strip. 

And this manufacturer does equaliy wel! with the self-ejecting collars for 
cigaret lighters for automobiles. For here again Bristol Brass Strip is the ticket 
to production and profit in the rapid-fire automation of precision eyelet work 
. .. just as it is for many other types of work involving forming, stamping, 
spinning, turning and heading. 

Why not try Bristol Brass Strip (or rod, or wire) for your product? All you 
have to do is call Bristol, Conn., Ludlow 3-9246, and say: ‘“‘Connect me with 
the Sales Department.” 

THE BrisToL BRASS CORPORATION has been making Brass strip, rod and wire 
here in Bristol, Connecticut since 1850, and has offices and warehouses in 
Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, New York, 
Philadelphia, Providence, Rochester, Syracuse. The Bristol Brass Corporation 
of California, 1217 East 6th St., Los Angeles 21. The Bristol Brass Corporation 
of Ohio, 1607 Broadway, Dayton. 


\ =F Ey, 4 
, 
And now...B8RASS FORGINGS, POGecce % 
The Bristol Brass Corporation announces the acquisition of Accurate 
Brass Company, 73rd Ave. & 88th St., Brooklyn 27, New York. 
“How do you know il can't be forged?” 
ea 
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your employees’ efficiency! 


Tests show work output rises as much as 30% 
with installation of VMP MOBILWALLS 


Don’t let noise, confusion, and unchan- 
neled traffic take their toll in the pro- 
ductivity of your plant or office. Don’t 
let “Jungle Gym” distractions cause 
repeated errors, delays, lost motion— 
low work output. 


Smartly styled, easily installed vamp 
MOBILWALLS are the logical solution. 
They partition your plant or office into 
livable working areas, give your 
employees productive privacy. They 
can increase work output and bring 
you important savings, as proved by 
ratio-delay studies* made before and 
after installation of VMP MOBILWALLS. 


Recent studies of firms who installed 
VMP MOBILWALLS show— 


* Productivity increased as much 
as 30% 
Delays and lost motion reduced as 
much as 58% 


Time devoted to distractions and 
correction of resulting errors reduced 
as much as 55% 
VMP MOBILWALLS added as much to 
the work output as could have been 
added by a 30% increase in employ- 
ees and payroll! 


*Ratio-delay studies accurately rate operating efficiency. Typical studies 
showing how vMP MoBILWALLS increase productivity are available on request. 


PRODUCTIVE PRIVACY is provided by VMP 
MOBILWALLS in your office or plant. You 
can easily move MOBILWALLS anywhere, 
any time, to suit floor plan changes. Sur- 
faces never chip, warp, or crack—wash 
clean with soap and water. Colors are Ssci- 
entifically selected to produce a pleasant 
working atmosphere. 


SPEEDY INSTALLATION, without interrup- 
tion in working routine, is made in a few 
hours by trained local crews. Modern 
MOBILWALLS, designed by specialists in 
metal partitioning, are a tasteful biend of 
function and good looks. They make a 
major contribution to efficiency and attrac- 
tiveness wherever installed. 


Better check into VMP MOBILWALLS today. Write 
to Dpt. BW-10 for complete, illustrated literature. 


ORANGE, 


roducts, inc. 





VIRGINIA’ 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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In Ohio, UC Goes to the Polls 


@ Action by voters will decide whether SUP will be 
integrated with state jobless benefits, whether unemploy- 
ment compensation is a matter for public vote. 


@ |f labor-sponsored petition wins, UC taxes paid 
by manufacturers will more than double, and Ford-GM SUP 
contract provisions will take effect nationally. 


@ Labor and business campaigns for and against 
the proposal gather momentum as Nov. 8 election nears. 


It has been a long time since any 
responsible spokesman openly ques- 
tioned the principle of unemployment 
insurance, After a protracted and 
heated public controversy, in which its 
opponents maintained that any system 
of payment during workless periods 
would be an incentive for shiftlessness, 
the principle has come to be almost 
universally accepted. 

But fears that some direct relation. 
ship does indeed exist between un- 
cmployment compensation and a pref- 
erence for idleness continue. As a 
consequence, UC remains an embattled 
The fight now turns, however, 
on questions concerning the level of 
benefits and the conditions under 
which they will be paid. And for the 
most part, it's a fight that sees a pretty 
consistent line-up of organized labor 
on one side—intent on raising benefits 
and distributing them  liberally—and 
organized business on the other. Just 
now that fight is boiling up with new 
fury in Ohio, 

* New Issue for Voters—UC always has 
been an explosive issue between labor 
and industry in Ohio; more so, perhaps, 
than in other states. It has come to the 
point now where that issue is being 
taken to the electorate for decision in 
a statewide election on Nov. 8. That 
election will decide these questions: 

¢ Whether Ohio will legalize the 
payment of supplementary unemploy- 
ment pay (SUP) concurrently with un- 
employment compensation 

¢ Whether what have always been 
administrative and legislative questions 

benefit levels, duration of payment, 

and the like—will be decided by direct 
public vote. 

These two questions will stand or 
fall together next month. Both organ- 
ized business and organized labor are 
spending considerable money on cam- 
paigns that will become more intense. 


* Possible Effects—But Ohio's problem 
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is far more complicated than these 
issues suggest. For example, if voters 
O.K. the initiative petition that or- 
ganized labor fought hard to get onto 
the Nov. 8 ballot: 

¢ Ohio manufacturers will find 
their unemployment compensation 
costs more than doubled. 

¢ The supplementary unemplov- 
ment pay provisions of the Ford and 
General Motors contracts will take effect 
nationally. 

¢ Labor will have demonstrated a 
new technique to win directly from 
the public advances it can’t win from 
legislatures. 


|. The Background 


It's highly unusual to have a direct 
public vote on so detailed and compli- 
cated an issue. Naturally, it didn’t 
happen by accident. 

A year ago, Ohio organized labor 
was gathering signatures For a petition 
to the 1955 Ohio legislature. It asked 
numerous sweeping changes in the 
state’s unemployment compensation 
program, For example: 

¢ Maximum benefits would rise 
from $39 to $59 weekly, minimum from 
$10 to $15. 

¢ Benefits would be payable for 
39 wecks, rather than 26. 

Ordinarily, such detailed revisions of 
so technical a law would be left strictly 
to the legislature. But Ohio union 
leaders—particularly the state CIO, 
which is spearheading this movement, 
with AFL support—have felt for some 
time that they cannot get adequate un- 
employment compensation programs 
through the Ohio legislature. Thus, in 
mid-1954, they were paving the way for 
a public vote im 1955. 

Ohio law requires that a petition 
must go to the legislature before being 
placed on the ballot. So, when the pe- 
tition failed to pass at Columbus early 


this summer—as labor anticipated—the 
unions went back for enough new sig- 
natures on the same petition to get it 
on the 1955 ballot. A month ago, they 
succeeded. 

¢ Providing for SUP—But when they 
were drumming up signatures for the 
legislative petition in 1954, Ohio labor 
leaders included in their petition an 
issue that had not yet arisen. 

Specifically, the petition also pro- 
vided that payments made by employers 
to unemployed workmen under negoti- 
ated contracts would not be considered 
as remuneration. That issue was vital, 
for ordinarily state unemployment com- 
pensation payments are denied to 
people getting any money from em- 
ployers. This policy conflicts with 
guaranteed annual wage plans generally, 
and specifically with the SUP program 
negotiated in the auto and other indus- 
tries earlier this year. 

In mid-1954, of course, no one knew 
that the problem would evolve as it has, 
starting with the Ford and GM con- 
tracts negotiated last June. But every- 
one knew that GAW would be tne big 
labor issue in 1955. Thus, labor people 
knew they must find a way to accom- 
modate simultaneous payments to job- 
less from both GAW and state-admin- 
istered unemployment compensation 
programs. 
¢ Added Meaning—Hence, as_ the 
GAW drive evolved into supplemental 
unemployment payment plans, that por- 
tion of the Ohio petition became a vital 
one. For both the Ford and GM con- 
tracts contain clauses requiring favor- 
able rulings on this sala? Tons states in 
which two-thirds of the hourly paid 
employees of both companies work. To- 
day, the Ohio petition commands both 
contracts. Here's why: 

Michigan, whose Attorney General 
has ruled that SUP and UC payments 
may be made simultaneously, has 44% 
of all GM hourly workers, 56% of all 
Ford hourly workers. New York, where 
a similar, though tentative, ruling has 
been made, has 15% of GM workers, 
4.3% of Ford people. Ohio has 17% 
of GM people, 11.8% of Ford produc- 
tion workers. 

So, if Ohio voters O.K. the ana 
Nov. 8, states employing well more 
than two-thirds of the Ford and GM 
workers will have validated the concur- 
rent payment of UC and SUP benefits. 
Rejection of the petition in next 
month’s election will not kill SUP 
conclusively in Ohio. Theoretically, at 
least, the Attorney General could still 
come up with an interpretation of the 
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The worlds most powerful tractor 
with Torqmatic Drive 


POWER TRAINS~made possible 

by Allison TORQMATIC DRIVES — 

make Euclid’s new TC-12 the world’s 
most powerful crawler sold today. 


This twin-engine giant gets 388 horse- 
power from two GM Diesels —uses 
a pair of Torqmatic Converter- 
Transmission teams to turn that power 
into more than 100,000 pounds draw- 
har pull and provide a smooth, steady 


flow of power for all job requirements. 


But for all its power the TC-12 is easy 
to run for it has no master clutch. 


The driver changes speeds with 
finger-tip hydraulic control at full 
power, instantly shifts from forward 
to reverse, spins his tractor in its own 
length, maneuvers with no more than 
a twist of the wrist. 


And he gets more work done per day 


because with a top speed of 730 feet 
a minute the TC-12 doesn’t crawl— 
it really moves fast. 


You can build or buy a better product 
by specifying TorQMaric Drives for 
your hard-working gasoline- or 
Diesel-powered equipment. Ask your 
equipment dealer or manufacturer for 
more information or write direct to 
Allison Division of General Motors, 
Box 894B, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 





present statute that could accommodate 
SUP and UC, 

Depending on whom you talk to, 
you can get all manner of answers on 
the sdanttnnas of this use of the initia- 
tive petition. 


ll. The Significance 


The Ohio Information Committee, 
——- the employers’ fight, says 
the device » being used in a way that 
was never intended. It says labor is 
bypassing the legislature. 

CIO people will tell you that it’s 

simply a means of getting Ohio unem- 
ployment compensation benefits and 
regulations up to acceptable levels. This, 
they insist, they have been unable to 
do legislatively even though the 1955 
session raised benefits and six of the 
last eight legislatures did likewise. Even 
so, CIO people insist, the percentage 
of a man’s pay that he can draw when 
he's unemployed has sagged from 55% 
in 1939 to 38% today. They say the 
petition merely aims to restore 1939 
standards, 
* Cost to Employers—What this will 
mean to Ohio employers if the petition 
passes is plain. In 1954, which saw a 
tuirly severe drain on UC funds, UC 
taxes on Ohio employers av 6l¢ 
per $100 of payroll, Nationally, em- 
ployer UC taxes averaged $1.12 per 
$100. In neighboring Michigan, a state 
with which Ohio competes industrially 
and for automotive industry expansion, 
the 1954 rate was $1.30 per $100. 

Ohio law requires the state treasurer 
to compute the cost of measures that 
go on the ballot by petition. He has 
calculated the cost of the pending UC 
enlargement at $47,5-million per year. 
That figures out to an additional 70¢ 
per $100 of payroll. 


ill. The Battle of Words 


The struggle to sway public opinion 
that is being waged by the Ohio Infor- 
mation Committee and the labor peo- 
ple is heating up now. Thus far, both 
sides agree, not a great deal has been 
accomplished, considering the nearness 
of clection day. And both agree it's 
pretty late in the game to be getting 
up to speed. 

OIC’s sp wen was delayed by the 
unions. It found great difficulty in 
raising money from employers until it 
was certain that the petition would in 
fact appear on the Nov. 8 ballot. That 
wasn't assured until mid-September. 
Thus, atthough various trade associa. 
tions had been hammering away at the 
potential danger for 18 months, OIC 
itself—and its local committees—were 
able to do little until this month, 
¢ Business’ — OIC’s cam- 

aign is rolling now, though. Executive 
Sear. Fred J. Milligan hopes to raise 
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a total of $350,000 and has raised most 
of that. As October opened, with all 
the overhead expenses of the campaign 
in hand, OIC placed $100,000 worth 
of advertising contracts. The budget 
called for $75,000 for newspaper adver- 
tising, $70,000 for IT'V—mainly in spots 
~—and $40,000 for radio. 

OIC people say frankly that they'll 
have to campaign on an emotional level. 
They give t reasons why: 

* The campaign was late getting 
started. 

¢ Unemployment compensation is 
far too complicated-and the time is 
far too short—to permit a campaign 
designed to educate the public on 
UC's complexities and implications. 

¢ They say the labor people are 
plugging the fact that Ohioans can 
add 326 per week to their unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits at no cost 
to themselves. 
* Appeal to Voters—Thus, OIC litera- 
ture emphasizes the fact that the Ohio 
legislature has consistently raised UC 
benefits. It alleges that the CIO is 
trying to take over responsibility for 
running the state. OIC urges voters 
not to raise benefits so high that it’s as 
attractive to be jobless as to work. It 
suggests that the petition would make 
“special privilege workers” out of the 
125,000 or so Ohioans who are now 
governed by SUP contracts, “while 
making ‘second-class citizens’ out of 
union and non-union employees not so 
covered.” It warns that the cost of the 
enlarged program will indeed be borne 
by all citizens even though only em- 
ployers pay the tax. 

OIC is by 35 to 40 statewide 

trade associations, a dozen of which 
are represented on its operating com- 
mittee, Thus far, it has had stron 
financial support from what it calls 
“dispersed employers”—those head- 
quartered out of the state but operating 
within Ohio. Several companies that 
have already signed SUP contracts have 
contributed to OIC, This at least raises 
the point as to whether they are fightin 
validation of concurrent SUP and U 
benefits or more-than-doubled costs of 
unemployment compensation at their 
Ohio properties. 
* Labor's Campaign—Jacob Clayman, 
Ohio CIO director who's running the 
labor campaign, plays it down more 
than you might expect. He says he'd 
“like to have” $150,000 for the cam- 
paign, emphasizes that he doesn’t have 
it yet, adds that union locals have been 
solicited. The labor campaign, he says, 
naturally will revolve around getting 
the labor story to the labor people— 
“in the local union halls, in the shops, 
the common chatter of election time.” 
And, he says, labor will have “some lit- 
erature—an ad here or there or some 
radio here or there, and more ads and 
more radio if we have the money.” 


Unlike the OIC people—who say they 
just don’t know, now, how the vote 
will go—Clayman says it 
whether Ohio working peop 
all 


ds on 
vote at 


“If the ordinary working folks are 
moved to come out and vote,” Clayman 
says, “we'll win even if they spend $5- 
million.” 

Meanwhile, the Republican and 
Democratic parties in Ohio have stood 
aloof as have most of the state’s 

liticians. They seem to figure this 
is a private fight that they'd rather 
duck. 


Test of Strength 


First opposition in 18 
years of steei union voting 
will show David McDonald’s 
present standing in USW. 


Serious political contests are rare in 
major unions. Ordinarily, union off- 
cers are elected by a cut-and-dried con- 
vention vote—in which few rank-and- 
filers can participate. The candidates 
are almost always incumbent officers 
and, when there are vacancies, they 
have their handpicked nominees. Op- 
position seldom develops. 

But next weck, for the first time in 
18 years, members of the United Steel- 
workers (CIO) will have a chance to 
cast ballots in a union election in which 
there will be opposition to administra- 
tion-endorsed candidates. 

There is little doubt of the out- 
come—an administration victory—but 
considerable interest is being shown 
in the strength of the Opposition to 
David J. McDonald, USW’s president 
since 1952. 
¢ Contestants—McDonald appointed 
Howard R. Hague, a long-time friend 
and McDonald's personal assistant in 
USW, as vice-president of the union 
after the death of James Thimmes last 
March. The executive board ap- 
proved the appointment in a 22 to 9 
split vote. 

McDonald promised a special refer- 
endum election. Joseph Molony, di- 
rector of USW’s New York District 
4 since 1942 and a CIO steel organizer 
for five years before that, announced 
that he would oppose Hague in the 
election “at the urging of my friends 
in the union.” 

Light opposition to McDonald in 
USW has rallied around Molony for 
two years. 

Voting will take place Oct. 25 in 
more than 2,000 local union halls across 
the country. Pre-clection odds strongly 
favor Hague, who had “nominating” 
ae from 1,527 locals to Molony’s 
540. 
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Up goes bus duct... down come production costs ! 


“Ane 


Here is the first step in a wise economy move—the in- 
stallation of BullDog “Lo-X” BUStribution® Duct to carry 
electrical power to branch circuits. 


And the thrift has already begun! For this most modern 
of all feeder BUStribution costs less to install than old- 
fashioned conduit and cable systems. It’s standardized 
and prefabricated to eliminate down-time. It never needs 
maintenance and operates with safety and efficiency 
second to none. 


“Lo-X” 


is a protected investment, too. Unlike conduit 


and cable, it’s reusable to the last nut and bolt... can be 
relocated without loss when plant layouts change. 


Consult a BullDog field engineer about “Lo-X” and its 
power partner, BullDog Plug-In Duct. Ask, too, about 
other famous electrical products made by BullDog— 
everything from safety switches to complete switchboards. 
Write: BullDog Electric Products Co., Detroit 32, 
Michigan. Export Division: 13 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N.Y. Jn Canada: BullDog Electric Products 
Co, (Canada) , Ltd., 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ont 
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ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


A Division of |-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 








Help for a Hard-Hit Boss 


That's one aspect of pay cut that Electric Auto- 
Lite’s Toledo employees have taken. Another aspect: win- 
ning a pledge that operations won't be shifted elsewhere. 


For five years, boom in the nation’s 
automobile industry bred boom for 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. As supplier of 
more than 400 products for cars, trucks, 
tractors, boats, and airplanes, the com- 
pany prospezed between 1948 and 1953. 
The accounts for 1953 showed that 
plainly: Profits for the year stood at 
more than $10-million. Auto-Lite em- 
ployees’ pay envelopes showed it, too: 
At four i Toledo plants where more 
than one-fourth of the company’s 25,- 
000 production employees are concen- 
trated, workers averaged around $2.93 
an hour, 

But in 1954, Auto-Lite ran into 
trouble. Profits that year fell from the 
more than $10-million mark down to 
only $714,000. This slump for Auto- 
Lite was bred largely by the slump that 
hit Clirysler Corp., one of its big cus- 
tomers, 

* Way Out—But there was more to it 
than just that. And, last week, Auto- 
Lite was guessing that it had found its 
path out of the woods when it won a 
seven-month fight for “competitive” 
labor costs. Employees in Toledo, repre- 
sented by the United Auto Workers 
(CIO), accepted—reluctantly—incentive 
plan revisions that will cost them an 
estimated 38¢ an hour. 

* Cost Cutter—The man behind the 
economy program is James P. Falvey, 
who took over as president of Auto- 
Lite after the death of Royce G. Mar- 
tin in 1954 (BW—Jun.12°54,p44). 

He came to the showdown in his 
cost reduction battle in March, when 
he unfolded a broad plan to cut labor 
costs in the four Toledo plants. There, 
Auto-Lite had boosted output through 
the prosperous years by giving workers 
hig incentive pay concessions. 

Falvey told the Toledo workers that 
Auto-Lite’s costs in the auto electrical 
system line (concentrated in Toledo) 
were far out of line with those of its 
chief competitor, General Motors 
Corp.'s Deleo-Remy Div. “If our costs 
continue at their very high levels,” a 
prospective 1,000 new jobs as well as 
“the jobs for our present work force 
are in jeopardy,” he said. 

Falvey asked UAW 
workers to accept: 

e A revision of the Toledo wage 
plan, including a complete job evalua- 
tion and new time studies. 

¢ The right of management to re- 
assign to other jobs those workers who 
fail to produce enough pieces (under 
an incentive plan) to carn their specified 
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base wage; also, management's right to 
discharge those whe sanaen be placed 
in a job they “are able to perform . . . 
cficiently.” This was, in effect, a bid 
for changes in the seniority system 
which, Auto-Lite complained, opened 
loopholes for excessive labor costs. 
* Elimination of extra allowances 
for non-productive time. 
* Re} Then Talk—Although 
UAW had accepted the reality of other 
competitive cost-price squeezes in To- 
ledo—notably in dealing with Willys 
Motors (BW—Apr.24'54,p144)—it ini- 
tially rejected Auto-Lite proposals. 
For six months, talks were held from 
time to time without breaking the im- 


passe. Then, about a month ago, Falvey 
warned Auto-Lite might have to move 
at least part of its operations out of To- 
ledo. is spurred new efforts to re- 
solve differences. Auto-Lite modified 
some of its proposals, but stuck 
close to original plans for revising incen- 
tive A al and retiming production jobs. 
UA international officers recom- 
mended concessions, and workers voted 
1,282 to 700 to accept them. In return, 
Falvey pledged that work would not be 
moved from Toledo “as long as pro- 
duction costs . . . remain competitive.” 
Under the new incentive plan, ac- 
cording to a union spokesman, workers 
will average about $2.55 an hour. This 
rate is still above earnings reported 
for Delco-Remy, but 38¢ an hour less 
than the pay they've been averaging. 
¢ Another Case—A week before the 
Auto-Lite settlement, UAW approved a 
similar revision of incentive rates for 
the Doehler-Jarvis Div. of National 
Lead Co., in Toledo and three other 
cities (BW—Oct.15'55,p57). 


Slow Bargaining for Studebaker 


Past concessions on wages and seniority come back 
to haunt both the company and the union local. 


Only one labor contract with an auto 
manufacturer remained unnegotiated 
this midweek—and if the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) and the Studebaker- 
Packard Corp. seemed to be dawdling 
over it, there was a reason. Both sides 
were trying in one bargaining to clear 
up complex labor problems that were 
eight years in the making. 

The Studebaker-Packard contract 
with UAW ran out Aug. 31, but was 
extended for 30 days. Since Sept. 30, 
the pact has been continued on a day- 
to-day basis. There’s been talk of a 
strike, but no deadline has been set. 
Apparently, the union has little inclina- 
tion for a showdown right now. 
¢ “Pattern” O.K.’d—In part, this has 
been due to union politics. Mostly, 
though, it has been because the issues 
in dispute are delicate and technical. 

Weeks ago, the corporation gave 
UAW to understand that it would 
accept a supplementary unemployment 
pay plan and other provisions of the 
auto “pattern” contract. 

However, the master contract can’t 
be signed until individual plant _. 
ments are worked out—covering local 
work terms and conditions. In the case 
of Packard, this has created no great 
problems. ‘The stumbling block to a 
final settlement has been in Studebaker. 
* Past Concessions—During the years 
when aute companies could sell every 
car they could turn out, keeping produc- 
tion lines moving fast was the basic 
sim in labor negotiations. Studebaker 


ave its South Bend (Ind.) Local 5 a 
tch of costly concessions on wages, 
work standards, and plantwide seniority. 
When auto competition tightened 
up, and production costs had to be 
watched more closely, Studebaker (un- 
der new management after a merger 
with Packard) sought relief from con- 
cessions that had been made. It asked 
UAW to give up incentive pay and go 
back on hourly wages. After once re- 
fusing, Local 5 reversed itself last year 
and agreed. That decision led to a 
litical upheaval in the local (BW— 
fal. 16°55, 9132) and to strikes this year. 
Meanwhile, when contract talks 
sy this July, management asked 
AW to accept further contract 
changes designed to make Studebaker- 
Packard more competitive—including 
occupational seniority instead of the 
present plantwide seniority. 

Since July, negotiations have been 
pretty much stymied on the seniority 
issue. Local bargaining committeemen, 
aware of the repercussions of the earlier 
wage concessions to Studebaker, have 
given ground slowly and grudgingly— 
where they've given ground at all. 
¢ Sympathy, But—Reportedly, the in- 
ternational union is sympathetic to the 
corporation’s cost-cutting aims. 

However, the Studebaker plant agree- 
ment is largely a matter for Local 5 
negotiation—and, through the years, the 
South Bend local has jealously guarded 
its right to conduct its business as it 
sees fit. eo 
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New John Wanamaker Department Store, Wynnewood, Pa. Architects: Wallace & Warner; consulting engineers: 
Stewart A. Jellett Company; heating and ventilating contractors; Daniel J. Keating Company--all of Pennsylvania, 


American Blower supplies the weather 


in Wanamaker’s new suburban store 


Except for entrance-and-exit doors, the new three- 
floor John Wanamaker Department Store in sub 
urban Philadelphia has no exterior openings. Yet 
it is always comfortable inside, thanks to American 
Blower equipment — which furnishes conditioned 
air, summer and winter, to maintain an even and 
desirable temperature, Each store level has its 
own American Blower supply and return system. 

Says Wanamaker’s chief engineer, Frank Mescal 
— “In selecting air-handling equipment, one of 
our main requirements was that it must be free of 
noise and vibration. American Blower equipment 
was the perfect choice. For not only has it proved 
quiet, but trouble-free in operation as well.” 

If air conditioning is in your plans, why not 
talk to an experienced representative—at our 
nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


“Quiet operation is a big benefit of American Division of American Radiator & Stenderd Sentery C " 


Blower equipment,” says Daniel J. Keating, Jr., 
air-conditioning contractor. “Por over 37,000 cu. ft. 


of air is filtered, conditioned, recirculated every az 
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PLUMBER'S CHOICE! 
Always use a “sharp pencil” 
on my estimates, Have to. 
That's why the Giant 51's on 
the bench alongside me. And 
when the spec sheets are set 
up, that 2002 stapler buttons 
up the job neat as a welded 
joint. 


Of course he selects 


APSCO—AMERICA’S CHOICE 


Los Angeles. Calif 
Rockford, tI! 
Toronto, Canada 


products inc. 








Gilts that will 
Please your 
Customers and 
Associates 


IMPORTED 
ENGLISH 
PLUM 
PUDDINGS 


Nobody makes Plum Pudding 
The chances ere, though, thet you and 
friends heave never tasted one o 
tional helidey treats, becouse 
obtainable in this country PEAK 
lich Plum Pudding is the tostiest, most 
ful one we were able to locote in all of 
Englend, end we've brought It te you for 
your enjoyment or for gifts thet are sure to 
be delightfully different. 2-tb tin, gift boxed, 
only $3.00 pp in US 

IMPORTED BISCUITS, TOO 


English bisevits (cookies to you) ore delicious 
Twe popular gift selections ore the Oxford 
Drum ename tin, | th, 15 of of 

fancy bisewits, $3 , and Reyal Scotch Short. 
breed in Terton Plaid , 12% of. 93.00 
Prices postpaid in U.S. 

Write today for evr “Company Gilt Plan” 
for -our Customers, Clients or Employees. 


MID-LAKES IMPORTERS 
Dept. 102, P. O. Box 789, Evanston, Miinois 
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ARBITRATORS Schedler, McCoy, and Alexander begin complex job of deciding . . . 


Rules for Firing Strikers 


The first eight of 238 Southern Bell cases result in 
decisions upholding or modifying company discipline—and 
establish important policy rules for others. 


A month ago one of the largest arbi- 
trations in labor relations history got 
under way in seven Southern states. 
At stake were the jobs of 238 workers 
who were discharged during the long, 
often violent strike by the Communica- 
tions Workers of America (CIO) against 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. earlier in the year 

The job was big and complex. Four 
of the nation’s top arbitrators agreed 
in advance on some of the “ground 
rules” for the proceedings, which could 
easily drag on to the end of the year 
(BW -Sep.10°55,p170). At the same 
time they noted that while cases would 
be decided individually, on the basis of 
the. facts in each, precedents could be 
expected to develop in the initial de- 
cisions 
¢ First Rulings—Last week, three of 
the four umpires handed down the first 
decisions, involving eight of the 238 
jobs. Arbitrators Whitley P. McCoy, 
Carl R. Schedler, and Gabriel N. Alex- 
ander (picture) upheld four discharges. 
Exercising their power to modify penal- 
ties, they ordered four other workers 
returned to jobs—one with no penalty, 
two with the loss of a week's pay, and 
one guilty of “repeatedly addressing in- 
sulting remarks” to nonstriking women 
—— with a loss of six weeks’ pay. 
* Significance—To management and 
labor attorneys, the decisions were 
fwrtecess important as guides to 
uture policy for Southern Bell in three 
kev areas: 

¢ The arbitrators said that they do 
not look on Southern Bell's discharges 
of workers for alleged strike misconduct 
as management  unfair-iabor-practice 


cases; they agreed that “the company 
is not on trial before us . . . it is the 
employee whose guilt is in issue.” ‘The 
question in each case thus is whether 
“the employee's conduct was so bad 
that it would be unreasonable to require 
his continued employment.” 

¢ In deciding this, they said, the 
burden of proof will be on the company. 
Peaceful picketing, efforts at persuasion, 
and other lawful strike activities pro- 
tected by federal or state law will not 
be considered; violence, either to person 
er property, threats, intimidations, co- 
ercion, and the like will be deemed 
“reasonable cause’ for discharge. But 
“mild misconduct” during a strike will 
not be considered a bar to reinstatement 
with or without penalties. 

¢ The fact that a discharged per- 
son refuses to take the stand, on advice 
of counsel, will not be held “by infer- 
ence” to mean that he is guilty; to 
sustain charges, the arbitrators said 
they will require “competent and re- 
liable evidence” of misconduct from the 


pg art 
. ible Precedent—Precedent means 
less in the field of arbitration than it 


does in jurisprudence. What is estab- 
lished in the Southern Bell cases need 
not be followed elsewhere. Despite this, 
the magnitude of the telephone dis- 
charge cases and the stature of the 
arbitrators involved assures that con- 
siderable attention will be paid to the 
awards and the policy determinations 
made in the Southern cases. Precedent 
or not, the findings are likely to be re- 
flected in many ven proceedings in 
the field of discharge cases that are arbi- 
trated. eo 
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| Precision: products 
of Swiss craftsmen 


speed to US. via TWA 


FOR EXAMPLE, JAMES G. BIDDLE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, SAVES DAYS OF SHIPPING TIME 

VIA TWA AIR CARGO ON IMPORTS OF WIDELY USED 
"JAGABI” SPEED INDICATORS MADE IN BASEL, 
SWITZERLAND. TWA NOW OFFERS 1,500 








SPECIFIC COMMODITY RATES BETWEEN 
U.S.A. AND ALL IMPORTANT TRADING 
CENTERS OF EUROPE, MIDOLE 
AND FAR EAST. THIS INCREASE 
OF 261% IN NUMBER OF RATES - 
BROADENED COMMODITY DESCRIPTIONS 
AND LOWERED MINIMUM- WEIGHT 
REQUIREMENTS PERMITS SHIPPING 
MORE TYPES OF MERCHANDISE 
TO MORE PLACES AT REDUCED COST. 
GET RATES APPLICABLE TO YOUR 
OVERSEAS SHIPMENTS. YOU'LL SAVE TIME, 
CRATING AND INSURANCE - CALL TWA TODAY. 











HOPS ATLANTIC 


ViA TWA 
AIR CARGO 


PRINTED IN CHICAGO, * THE 
OIL DAILY” WAS SHIPPED VIA 

TWA AIR CARGO TO ROME, 

SO SUBCRIBERS ATTENDING 


| CONGRESS 
a NEWS ON DAY OF PUBLICATION. 
A FACTOR.. 





SE Bae wow. 


— 41 TWA Flights carty Air Mail 
— Air Freight and-iin USA-Alir 








INCREASES SERVICE TO 
SHANNON, LONDON ANO 
) FRANKFURT-AND A 
RETURN TRIP FROM 
PARIS. TWA SERVICE” 
INCLUDES ALMOST 100 TRANSATLANTIC 
CROSSINGS EVERY WEEK WITH 
CONNECTIONS SERVING ALL EUROPE, 
MIDDLE AND FAR EAST. 


“TWA 


as tan WORLD AIRLINES 


GEA EUROPE AFRICA AGIA 
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In Labor 


USW Demands for Higher Pay 
For Weekends Get Quick Rebuff 


Contract talks in basic steel aren't due until mid-1956, 
but the United Steelworkers (CIO) is already beginning 
a public campaign for two major gains next year: a “real” 
guaranteed annual wage and premium pay for steel- 
workers who work on Saturday or Sunday. 

USW's Pres. David J. McDonald surprised nobody 
in the industry with the GAW demand, enunciated 
before (BW—Sep.3'55,p89). But his emphasis on a 
Monday-through-F'riday work week for steelworkers with 
“penalty pay” for weekends drew quick retorts. 

Industry spokesmen said that a five-day work week in 
the mills would be “impractical” because steel produc- 
tion is a continuing operation. They said it would be 
too dangerous to furnaces costing $5-million or more to 
cool them off for weekends and then reheat them in 
time for Monday operations. 


State Invokes Strike Penalty 
So St. Lovis Buses Run Again 


A three-day transit strike in St. Louis ended last week 
when the state of Missouri filed suit against the striking 
AFL union for $30,000. That's the penalty the state 
is claiming under the provisions of a Missouri law that 
bans public utility strikes, 

The union struck against an arbitration board award 
of 12¢ in raises over a 27-month period. Acting under 
the King-Thompson Act, the state seized St. Louis 
Public Service Co. and ordered operations resumed. 
Twice since 1947, this step had been enough to end 
walkouts, ‘This time it wasn’t. 

And, to meet the defiance, the state for the first time 
invoked the Ity clause in the law—a $10,000 fine 
each day of an “illegal” strike during a seizure. Faced 
with a $30,000 action for the three-day strike, and the 
threat of an added $10,000 for each day the men remained 
out, the union prevailed on workers to return to jobs. 


Court Again Bars Split Up 
Of Closed Plant's Pension Fund 


Former Michigan employees of Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
last week lost another round in their court fight to 
divide $6-million aceumulated in a pension fund before 
K-F abandoned operations at Willow Run in 1953. 
Michigan's Court a lower court ruli 
that “the fund sheuld not be diverted from its 
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Last year, 1,104 employees sued to force trustees to 
split up the pension fund after first providing for a con- 
tinuation of benefits already being paid. The group 
argued that (1) all K-F employees had an equity in the 
fund because its cost to the employer—6¢ an hour— 
was in lieu of a wage boost; but (2) under the K-F 
pension plan, hardly half of 11,800 former Willow Run 
workers would ever receive any benefit because they had 
insufficient years of service when the plant closed. 

The petitioners contended that “the fair thing” would 
be to divide an estimated $4.3-million not earmarked for 
continuing present benefits, so that each worker with 
an equity would get between $300 and $400 now instead 
of “a chance for a small pension” sometime in the future. 

First the lower court and now Michigan's Supreme 
Court have ruled out the cash equity argument. They 
hold that “the rights of the employees [in the fund] 
were limited to retirement and disability benefits.” And 
they contend that the fund can be paid out to covered 
workers only as they reach pension age or are disabled. 

The suit attempting to split up the K-F pension fund 
caused wide concern in management, because it opened 
up important new questions about the future of the 
money in funds involved in mergers, relocations, or shut- 
downs. These fears are now largely abated. 


Firemen Sign New Contract 
And Rail Strike Threats Ebb 


Threats of a strike on the nation’s railroads ebbed 
further this week after the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen and 130 carriers settled their 
long wage dispute (BW—Oct.8'55,p120). 

Brotherhood yard workers on a 40-hour week will get 
raises ranging from 214¢ to 334¢ an hour. Those on 
road service will get an 8¢ raise, with daily minimum 
rates of from $15.73 to $18.49 for enginemen and from 
$13.84 to $15.58 for firemen. 


Labor Briefs 


Perfect Circle Co, reopened its struck New Castle 
(Ind.) plant this week, with troops on hand to bar any 
recurrence of violence (BW-—Oct.15'55,p42). Mean- 
while, United Auto Workers (CIO) members in auto 
plants refused to handle Perfect Circle’s piston rings in 
a spreading “unofficial” boycott. 


CIO electrical workers struck Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. plants this week in a contract dispute—the second 
shutdown for labor-troubled Westinghouse in a month 
(page 43). The corporation offered 234¢ in pay hikes 
over a five-year contract term. The union said it 
wouldn’t sign a contract for that long. 


Atomic labor worries cased last week when CIO 
negotiators agreed to a new three-year contract for 4,500 
workers at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky. They'll 
get 24¢ in raises. Meanwhile, the federal Atomic Labor 
panel took over a deadlocked AFL contract dispute at 
Oak Ridge. 
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No one cranks a phonograph these days 


... but many still hand-crank calculators ... spending time that would 


soon pay for a high-speed, automatic MARCHANT 


Human time has become the most expensive factor in 
business today, to the point where management cannot 
afford to keep hand-operated or outmoded electric 
calculators on the job, You owe it to your business to try 
out a new automatic MARCHANT...a calculator so simple 
to operate that anyone in your office can use it immediately 
with speed and utmost accuracy. Call the local 
MARCHANT MAN and see for yourself, through an 
actual run on your regular work, just how quickly 
MARCHANT calculators would pay for themselves. 


$888 MARCHANT en. 


YOU CAN TURN TIME INTO MONEY WITH A MARCHANT! 


Fully automatic 
MARCHANT 
Figuremaster 


Learn how MARCHANT calculators 
can turn out your business arithmetic 
easier and faster... at a saving. Mail 
this coupon with your business letter- 
head for free 


Index to Modern Figuring 
by Marchant Methods — 


Descriptive Literature on 
Marchant Calculators © 
MARC HANT CALCULATORS, INC, 


Oakland 6, California 





THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


. « » @bhout short-term 
rate tops long-term . . . high 
costs of rumors... steel prices 
may rise... new faces. 





Prime credit risks this week found 
short-term borrowing dearer than long- 
term, just as had been predicted (BW— 
Oct.15'55,p179). Southern Bell Tel. & 
fel. was able to sell $30-million of 40- 
year 34% bonds to underwriters at a 
100.6511% of par. That's a cost basis 
of 3.22%, or 28 basis points less than 
the prime rate of Manhattan banks. 


Bettors on rumors have taken a blood 
bath from one of Wall Street's hottest 
tips-the one that du Pont common 
would soon be split, First the talk sent 
the blue chip stock kiting from around 
$200 up to $249.75 last summer. The 
failure of the story to come true, plus 
Pres. Eisenhower's illness, knocked it 
down to $195.25 last week. But the 
rumor is still a potent “rabble rouser,” 
and it got hot on Monday. Result: 
du Pont opened $7.50 above the pre- 
vious close. But the shares then plum 
meted $10, and finally closed off $1.50, 
after another director's meeting had 
brought no confirmation of the split. 


There's another steel price increase 
in the — according to some smart 
Streeters. They argue that the industry 
will soon need more capital for expan- 
sion, and will have to pretty up its 
carnings to attract the new capital. They 
also say that the steel trade generally 
believes its profit margins are too low 
compared with other industries, and 
that with steel supplies tight this is the 
time te better its return on its huge 
investment, 


New faces in Wall Street include 
Leon H. Kevserling, chairman of the 
Council of Economie Advisers under 
Pres. Truman, and Robert R. Nathan, 
lubor union economist who was promt 
nent in the New and Fair Deals. Both 
will join Henry Montor Associates, 
Inc., a new member of the Big Board 
Kevyserling will serve as economic ad- 
viser Nathan as investment consultant. 


AT&T scored a sellout with its offer- 
ing of $637.2-million 12-year 34% con- 
vertible debentures, the largest piece 
of pubhe financing in corporate history. 
Mother Bell says that 99.5% of the 
offering, or $633.7-million, was taken 
up by exercise of stockholders’ warrants. 
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The “Heart Attack” Market: 


A pattern of slumping 
prices, heavy volume... 


~+.and stronger prices 
on skimpier volume 


» Stenderd & Poor's Corp., New York Stock Exrhonge, 


©) susiness ween 








Too Tired to 


It was almost as if the stock market 
was putting on its company manners. 
For three weeks, the market had sold 
off heavily on Monday. But last Mon- 
day, with a group of Soviet journalists 
scheduled to visit the New York Stock 
Exchange the next morning, the market 
was on its good behavior. It scored a 
polite, modest rise on the thinnest vol- 
ume in nearly two months. 
¢ Pattern—This recurrent pattern of 
the last three and a half weeks (chart 
above) is not an unfamiliar one. During 
several periods this year, the market for 
long stretches scored _ price gains 
on shrinking volume, while price slumps 
went hand in hand with heavy vol 
ume, 

The fact that the market has, at 
times during the year, advanced steadily 
in the face of such a pattern may be 
somewhat heartening, but bulls would 
be much happier if volume would ex- 
pand on these days of slim advances. 

Even on the days when the averages 
gained, the heaviest volume has often 
come while prices were being cut back 
from the day's highs. 

* Too Long Expected—Right now, the 


Rouse Up 


market stands about 10% below its bull 
market highs, and its inability to gen- 
crate any volume on nsing averages 1S 
just one of its worrisome features. The 
market still has an unhappy facility 
for disregarding fine over-all earnings, 
while looking for special windfalls. 
This was most noticeable early this 
week when E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. announced net earnings up 40% 
over last year’s first nine months. When 
du Pont didn’t follow through with the 
long-rumored stock split, the stock 
sold off nearly eight points from its 
high. 

The earnings reports trickling in 
now are every bit as good as expected. 
But that’s the trouble: The Street has 
been expecting them for so long. Many 
Streeters believe that no matter how 
good reports are, they won't provide 
much fuel for a new bull market nse. 
At least, though, they gave promise of 
some dividend hikes, which, coupled 
with lowering stock prices, will make 
yields lock a little more attractive. 
© Threats—Strect technicians are also 
poking at another danger sign in the 
market. Edmund W. Tabell, of Wal- 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 





A Salute to FORD from the ERIE 


the Erie is proud to serve Ford's biggest assembly plant at Mahwah, N. J. 


HE Ford Division’s new plant 
Phe Mahwah will turn out cars 
for the eastern states market area 
and the export trade. It is the larg- 
est single assembly plant of the 
16 the Ford Division of the Ford 
Motor Co. operates throughout the 
country —and it’s on the Erie! 


Among the features of this modern 
plant is the relatively small build- 
ing area needed for inventory of 
parts. The dependable Erie Rail- 
road, which serves the plant exclu- 
sively, delivers parts from various 
manufacturing plants on schedule 
as needed to feed the giant assem- 
bly line. In effect, the Erie is part 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 








Neme 
Title . obese 
MAEDTONE eee 





City ——- 





of the production line. 
Dependable rail transportation is 
one of the many advantages of 
building your new plant in the 
Erie Area, where a third of 
America’s people live, work and 
buy. Choice sites that pay off for 
industry are available. Mail the 
coupon below. 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development Room 620. E Erie Railrood 
Midland Building Cleveland 15, Ome 


Dear Sir: Please furnish us, in strict confidence, additional information about 
the plant sites described above. 





Mercury €lutches give any electric 

or gasoline engine the advantages 

of an automatic transmission. Velves 

Torque action-——a Mercury exclusive 

—makes starting easier, operation 
smoother. A Mercury 
clutch adds many times 
its value to your prod- 
uct’s sales appeal. Write, 
describing your prod- 
uct, for complete details 
and prices, 


DISTRIBUTOR INQUIRIES INVITED 


Automatic Steel Products, inc. 


MERCURY CLUTCH DIVISION 
1225 Camden Avenue, $.W., Canton 6, Obie 





RENT your cAR 
OR LEASE A FLE 


here 


1200 GnSNREOD oot 10008 Lous 3, 0 


wl 


consult your phone di 
rectory under “NATIONAL” Write 
for courtesy card and dwectory to 





‘olees”’--1e the classified advertixing section 
BUSINESS WEKEK. Write for information. 
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ston & Co., points to this: “The down- 
side penetration of the August lows by 
both averages now indicates that the 
major trend, which had been up since 
October, 1953, is now down.” Tabell 
figures that the dip could well be of the 
same proportions—about 20% from the 
bull market peak—as the 1946 slide. 
Hanging over the market for the next 
few months, too, is the threat of wide- 
spread tax selling. If prices continue 
lower, many investors who may wish 
to take some capital losses to offset 
gins they have racked up. This teams 


up with potential selling by investors 
© may wish to take what remains of 
their ts in fast-slumping issues. 

. Too—Even the rails, long-time 
laggards, couldn't come alive in response 
to good news. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruled that the “tem- 
porary” freight rate increases of 1952 
would now become permanent instead 
of sores at the pall pe this year. This 
ruling is figured to be worth $900-mil- 
lion a year to the railroads, but the rail 
average could only rouse itself to a 
token advance. 


Paring Bull Market Gains 
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Many great American companies. . 
among them, Anheuser-Busch, the brewers of Budweiser 
. have found it good business to include Union among their 
major corrugated container sources. Perhaps it would be equally 
good business for you. Look into Union facilities 
and experience. See how they can increase your 


packaging and shipping efficiency. 


fe 
OY tin NION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


PRODUCTION 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION * Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. * Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 970, Savannah, Ga 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 99, IL. ¢ Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y 





SIX SALES STEPS. 





METHODS CHART for i 


APPLY BUSINESS PAPER . Ata 
ADVERTIGING HERE I ~s  Etaeh GT 


Sound and consistent product adver- OLD 
tising is the best, quickest and cheapest 

way to accomplish the preliminary steps 

in building an order. 


... apply advertising te help 
the salesman hold the line 
against competition—lcy the 
foundation for future sales. 





and the Hurdles to a Sale 


The man who signs the order for a product that sells to 
business and industry is seldom the sole buying authority. 
Back of him are the key men in design . . . engineering . . . 
production . . . maintenance. These men, who may be 
hidden behind doors or titles, must be contacted and sold 
before the order is signed. 

Given enough time, your salesmen can clear these sales 
hurdles and win the order. But it is costly to have sales- 
men spending their limited selling time on the preliminary 
steps to a sale. 

The best way of reaching both known and unknown 
buying influences is through the magazines these men 
must read to keep up with their jobs. Business magazines 
get past closed doors. They deliver your sales message to 
thousands of customers and prospects at the same time... 
at a cost which can be counted in pennies per call. 

In other words, business magazine advertising is to sell- 
ing what good machines are to production. It multiplies 
individual effort. That’s why we call it ‘Mechanized Sell- 
ing.”’ It mechanizes the preliminary steps to a sale and 
enables your salesmen to spend their valuable working 
time discussing specific product applications and closing 
sales. 

“Orders and How They Grow,” a 20-page McGraw-Hill 
booklet, takes a realistic look at just what advertising 
does—and can do—for the men who sell. Your McGraw- 
Hill man will be glad to provide you with a copy. 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


ARD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 





Why Granite City Steel is growing 3 times faster than the industry! 


NS 


Somewhere along the line, a steelmaker must make the same 
decision a doctor must make. Specialist or general practitioner? 
Granite City Steel decided 77 years ago to concentrate its 
time, skill and equipment into just one product—the best 


lat-rolled steel on the market. 


This specialization has produced many benefits for Granite 
City Steel customers. Sheet steel buyers in Middle America 
have consistently found the right answer to their problems 
here quicker and less expensively than they could at more 
diversified mills. Your sheet steel order never competes with 
other products at Granite City Steel. It gets the undivided 
attention of experts. Sales othces in St. Louis, Kansas ( ity, 


Minneapolis, Me mphis, Dallas, Houston, Tulsa. 


4 


77 years 


GRANITE CITY STEEL COMPANY 


Granite City, Hlinois 


GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


A subsidiary of Granite City Stee! Co 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK It will be a lot easier—and less expensive—for you to give securities 
OCT. 22, 1955 to children in the future than it has been in the past. A new idea sponsored 
e by the New York Stock Exchange and the Assn. of Stock Exchange Firms is 

the basis for the development. 


The plan is simple enough: Through changes in state law, adults who 
give securities to minors can either keep the power of management (freedom 
to sell and reinvest as they would with their own securities), or give that 
power to an adult member of the child’s family. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 


That’s a big change. Managing securities that belong to minor children 

has always been a complicated legal process. The only way has been to set 

SERVICE up either a guardianship or a trust, both of which are costly and well-tangled 
in red tape. 


Moreover, under that system, if the guardian or trust wants to sell any 
common stocks owned by the child, reinvestment is limited in most states 
to “legal” securities—meaning that common stocks are excluded. And the 
securities can be sold by the guardian or trust only with court permission. 


One big catch with the new plan at the moment is that it has become 
law in only eight states—California, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, and Wisconsin. But it’s scheduled to come 
before the legislatures of 10 other states when they convene in January. 


Stock-market experts are confident that eventually the plan will become 
law in all states. There are two main reasons. First, it does not replace or 
infringe on the old law at all. Second, its very simplicity makes it an attrac- 
tive addition to investment law. 


Anybody can give securities to children. Under the new law, the donor 
simply registers the securities in the custodian’s name. If he wishes, the 
donor can remain as custodian of the investment; he doesn’t have to set up 
a guardianship or trust. If the donor doesn’t want to be custodian, he must 
appoint an adult member of the child’s family to do the job. 


A gift of securities to a child is irrevocable; it is completely his prop- 
erty, even as a minor. However, there is this big difference under the new 
law: The custodian can manage the child’s securities as he would his own. 


That means he can sell and reinvest—but only, as the statutes all 
specify, “in such securities as would be acquired by prudent men of discre- 
tien and intelligence who are seeking a reasonable income and the preserva- 
tion of their capital.” If a custodian fails to follow this provision, the child 
can take him to court when he takes over the investment at the age of 21. 


Likewise, the custodian can either accumulate or reinvest dividends, 
whichever he thinks is to the greatest advantage. But in either case, all 
income must be earmarked as the child’s property. 


If dividends are accumulated, they must be earmarked in a separate 
bank account as the property of the child. The custodian can remove these 
funds (and even use principal) for the direct benefit of the child—such as 
his education—even if other funds are available for the purpose. 


The custodian is liable to the child only for losses occurring through 
bad faith, intentional wrong-doing, or for not reinvesting proceeds of sales 
as would a “prudent man.” When the property is turned over to the child 

PAGE 183 at the age of 21, no accounting is required unless the child requests it. 
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The new law has not been in effect in any state for more than six 
months. As a result, a lot of questions are still unanswered because they 
are untested. 

One, for example, is the law’s tax aspects; the Treasury hasn’t ruled 
on it yet. 

Another is jurisdictional—whether a donor living in a state that has 
no such law can give securities to a child living in a state that does. All 
indications are that he can, but there’s no test case as yet. 


Note that this law is designed for the accumulation of capital for a 
minor over a period of years. If large lump sums of money are involved, 
it is still best to set up a trust or guardianship. 


—oe— 


How you winterize a swimming pool in freezing climates depends 
largely on its construction. Experts offer these general rules, but suggest 
that you consult the builder for details on your specific pool: 


In most cases, the only pool which it is safe to drain is that made of 
reinforced poured concrete—if it has proper under-drainage. Even then, 
most experts urge that you place a foot of salt hay over the bottom to make 
certain frosts won't penetrate the floor slab. 


Gunite pools are generally built to be kept full in winter; the construc- 
tion is lighter and they are usually not underdrained. It’s a good practice 
to lash logs or timbers around the edge of either gunite or poured-concrete 
pools that are kept filled. The wood helps take up the ice pressure. 


On steel pools, follow the advice of the builder as to whether they 


should be drained or left filled. 


Whether the pool is full or empty, all piping subject to freezing should 
be drained, and pumps and chemical feeding equipment removed if it is 
located in a damp and unheated place. 


If convenient, remove springboard, ladders, and underwater lighting. 
Store in a dry place out of the weather. 


. Tests by du Pont indicate that “boil-away” methanol antifreeze (alcohol, 
or “nonpermanent” type) will last all winter in modern automobile radiators 
driven in relatively mild climates. The reason is the pressure cap that 
now seals cooling systems raises the boiling point about 17% deg. 


However, methanol is likely to boil off if used in high altitudes (where 
liquids boil at lower temperatures), or when the temperature drops below 
30 deg. below zero (because such temperatures lower the boiling point of 
the coolant.) Ethylene glycol (permanent) antifreeze is still needed. 


Note for fishermen: A new monthly magazine, Fishing Waters of the 
World, brings out its first issue this month. Alisport Publishing Corp., 
Americas Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20. Subscription: $3. 


—oe— 


Manners and modes: You can now get custom-made cuff links that dupli- 
cate your business card, signature, or company trade mark. . . . Major 
credit-card holders can charge their admission to all Cinerama theaters. . . . 
If one men’s clothing manufacturer has his way, the man in the gray flannel 
suit will soon be switching—more appropriately—to a color called “currency 
green.” 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 22, 1965, lesue—Business Week, 390 W. 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 



































“Secret « 
— *-* 


EL: tackle a food package this big 


and awkward? Refrigeraticn alone isn’t 


enough. When meat loses its natural 
moisture, it loses color and freshness. 
Even a whole carcass shrinks in storage 
and transportation. 

That's the reason for this new wrap- 
ping—cotton fabric covered with a coat- 
ing based on Baketrre Brand Vinyl 
Resins. Moisture stays in, meat stays 
fresh. Since beef, veal, and lamb lose 


moisture at different rates, the wrappers 




















for each have different porosities. 
These wrappers are easily put on with 
a special sewing tool. One replaces two 
formerly needed when conventional 
materials were used. They can be 
printed with attractive designs and 
trade-marks. 

Big or small — your packaging may 
get similar benefits from a coating 
based on Baxexrre Vinyl! Resins. Paper, 
metal, foil, or cloth can be improved. 
Write Dept. BW-14. 


Vinyl, Polyethylene, Polystyrene, Phenolic and Epoxy Resins for Packaging 


Swift & Co. 
“Saniseal” wrapper is 
made of “Lamitex” 

produced by 
Plastic Film Corp., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Vinyl Resins 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation ([a§ 90 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Baxexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





SHORT COURSE FOR EXECUTIVES, like the one at Columbia University above, have become commonplace on college campuses in 


the last few years 


Now one of these executives unfolds his .. . 


Confessions of a Trainee 


Iwo wecks and a coupk of days ago 
Student X returned to his office from a 
x-weeks’ management training cours 

Ile was one of 56 men who attended 
the seventh session of Columbia Uni 
ersity's Executive Program in Business 
Administration (picture) 

By the end of this year something 
like 2,500 executives will have scrolls 
imilar to Student X's, testifying that 
they participated in one of a score or 
more management courses at uni 
versitics 

They are from 


men ranging in age 
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30 to their mid-50s. The schools are 
scattered from Boston to Palo Alto, 
from Georgia to Texas. Each year new 
ones are added as universities and col 
leges—their administrators’ cars always 
cocked to industry's needs—find unpre 
cedented demand for such courses. In 
1954 alone, at least new man 
agement training classes got under way 


|. Why? 


Today such programs range in length 
from Harvard School's two 


seven 


Business 


executive courses (one 13 weeks long, 
the other 16 months) to the University 
of Pennsvivania’s two-week seminar for 
junior executives 

This growth is understandable when 
you consider the country’s long-standing 
industrial boom, almost unabated since 
1940. It has placed heavy emphasis on 
the need for managers who, in a less 
hectic period of expansion, might have 
had the chance to develop slowly within 
their normal business careers 

Take General Electric Co 
does it 


Not only 


send executives to university 
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for a production loss? 





Instrumentation can help you 
hold the line . . . gain ground, too... 











Modern methods of measurement and control are 
one sure way to guard your production line. The 
right kind of automatic controls regulating produc- 
tion processes can boost your plant’s output . . . in- 
crease product quality . . . even decrease unit costs. 
Instrumentation can free valuable manpower for 
other production jobs, as well as provide accurate data 
for your cost accountants. What’s more, engineered 
use of instrumentation can decrease your investment 
in new facilities, or guard your present plant invest- 
ment. 





























For the most complete line of controls in the industry 
. . . for prompt service from more than 100 offices 
across the nation, see Honeywell. Your nearby 
Honeywell sales engineer will be glad to show you 
what modern instrumentation can do for production. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Jndus- 
triai Division, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 





Instrumentation upped production 25% at Canadian Cel- 
anese, Ltd., Sorel, Quebec. Carefully planned utilization of 
Honeywell automatic control in slashing Celanese acetate 
yarn leaves no variable to chance. Sizing and drying tempera- 
tures are accurately recorded and controlled. Other Honeywell 
instruments keep records of yarn stretch, moisture content, 
and slasher speed. 


iH) Honeywell 


Fist We Coriteols. Write for a copy of Honeywell's Automation Dictionary 











courses, but shortly it will open its own 
fully staffed management school in 
Westchester County outside New York 
City. GE figures it will need a couple 
of hundred men undergoing training 
cach year just to meet the expected de- 
mand from (1) normal attrition and (2) 
expansion. University programs still 
don't —_— cnough facilities for that 
sort of requirement, GE feels 

¢ The Merits—To a company president 
faced with the problem of developing 
men who can manage, all of this raises 
some questions: 5 

What do these courses teach, espe- 
cially those designed for upper-level ex- 
ecutives 37 to 50 years old? How good 
ie the schools generally? Do student 
executives in, say, six weeks gain any- 
thing tangible? Can you justify sending 
hive or six men a year at a total cost of 
as much as $20,000? Are such schools 
1 must—or a fad? 

So far, there have been only a few 
attempts to evaluate the university ex- 
ecutive course. Their existence has been 
far too short to depend on experience 
sa test. Harvard's Advanced Manage 
ment Program, grandaddy of them all, 
dates back only to mid-World War II. 
What evaluation there is generally has 
been favorable. But some dissenting 
voices are raised. Col. Lwndall F. Ur- 
wick, British consultant who partici 
pated in an American Management 
\son. survey, has tabbed them as “too 
little and too late” for a man in his 
forties 
* To the Source—One obvious place to 
go for the answers is to the men who 
have won their management traming 
crolls. But to researchers that have 
tried it, this has proved fruitless 

Miison V. MacCullough, a New York 
management consultant, did that very 
thing and reported in the Controllers’ 
Institute magazine, The Controller 
“Most of the men have a high esti 
mate of the program . . . but they 
remain almost inarticulate as to specific 
be nefits id 

his inarticulateness doesn’t help a 

company trying to determine whether 
to send executives to such schools 
What it wants to know in hard cold 
terms is what an individual might get 
out of such courses, 
* Guidepost—With this in mind, sust- 
NESS weex asked Student X this week 
to report as best he could on his reac- 
tions to the Columbia course. This is 
one man’s reaction. It gives no cut and 
dried answers, but it reflects a viewpoint 
that many others probably share, and 
it may serve as a rough measure in 
assessing such courses. 

Columbia’s course in many wavs is 
ideal fer analysis, Launched in 1952 
(there are two sessions a vear), it ranks 
well up on the list in prestige. Its sub- 
ject matter is considered fairly typical 
and its teaching methods run the gamut 
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STUDENTS enjoy bull sessions. 


from Harvard's well-known case study 
method, through formal faculty lec- 
tures, small group sessions, special semi- 
vars, and guest speakers. 
¢ Setting—The campus is Arden House 
at Harriman, N. Y. Classrooms and liv- 
ing accommodations were once the 
palatial home of Gov. Averell Harriman, 
who donated it to Columbia. 

Student X's class consisted of men 
well distributed in terms of both geog- 
raphy and industry—manufacturing, 
finance, utility, transportation, com- 
munication. All but five had college 
degrees. Their average age was 44.8 
years; their average salary $20,700 with 
bonus. Titles imecluded a divisional 
president, an executive vice-president, 
company accountants, department man- 
agers. 


ll. What Do You Learn? 


Student X’s report on his six-week 
course started with the usual banalities 
that have become associated with any 
evaluation of this type : 

. Plenty of good contacts . . . it 
helped broaden my point of view... 
a chance to get away from the daily 
routine, .. .” 

Anything more specific? 

In his opinion, probably the most 
disturbing thing he learned is the im- 
2ortance of personality—not necessarily 
oe ledge—in being an effective execu- 
tive. This fact was brought home 
especially in the small group sessions, 
14 men to a group with on member 
serving at one time or another as chair- 
man and secretary. 

Naturally, there is an unavoidable 
phoniness about such sessions in any at- 
tempt to analyze one of the business 
cases—organization, human relations, 
more ing, ra to the members. Even 
so, Student X watched each of the 
three groups of which he was a member 


develop leaders—and it was rarely the 
person who had the most information 
at hand about any particular problem. 

What is discouraging, of course, is 
the realization that this knack for leader- 
ship can be observed and the techniques 
seen at work but it can’t be learned in 
a six-week management course. 

Anything else? 

It is now a question in his mind 
whether management—call it art or 
science—can be taught. There are no 
theorems to tuck away in your head to 
be drawn on when needed. 

Literature on the subject—shelves 
full—is crammed with copybook rules, 
obvious reminders of the obvious. 

Student X insisted that this is no 
criticism of the Arden House course 
or any of the other courses that have 
sprung up. On the contrary, he figures 
it was worth his while to find out one 
other important thing: 

You only learn to manage through 
practice—and if that is a copybook rule 
it is a good one to keep in mind. For 
companies, the implication 1s apparent. 
They can send every one of their execu 
tives or future executives to school and 
still not develop managers if their or- 
ganizations discourage iitiative. 

Then there was something on how 
you organize to encourage such initia- 
tive? 

Student X thought so, but it was a 
little frustrating to find so many differ- 
ent opinions even on such a specific 
subject as organization. On the one 
hand, a lecturer deplored the use of 
coordinators, committees, and assistants, 
proclaiming that such titles simply were 
an admission of bad organization. On 
the other hand, quite a few members 
(especially the oil executives) and other 
speakers defended the practice. They 
had their company records of expansion 
and high profits to back them up. 

It was agreed, though, that decen- 
tralization of authority is here to stay, 
but little agreement on how you ac- 
complish it. There’s no pat method. 

What else? 

You learned that profit isn’t every- 
thing. That may sound ridiculous and 
sethaps, as management consultant 
Peter F. Drucker suggested, manage 
ment serves everyone best if it keeps 
its eve firmly fixed on its primary busi 
ness. But in most of the discussions, 
students and faculty alike assumed that 
profits are only one objective that the 
executive must keep in sight. It was sug- 
gested, for instance, that management 
today whether it knows it or not has to 
find and express a philosophy that will 
explain and justify to the country as a 
whole—and to the managers themselves 
—the power it exercises. Vorld War I, 
with its unanimity of purpose provided 
a new motive after the depressing 1930s, 
rot only for management but for those 
it manages. That was lost after the war 
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DEWEY and ALMY. « « products keyed fo basic human needs 





Here’s the secret of longer-lasting water-base paints 


Just about everybody who has used water-base exterior 
masonry paints or interior primer-sealers will tell you 
“they're really easy to apply.” 

They can be brushed or rolled over still-fresh plaster, 
eliminating the need for long waiting periods while the 
plaster ages. Outside, they can be applied successfully at 
temperatures as low as 40°F. Indoors or out, they dry in 
about an hour. There’s no unpleasant odor. Brushes or 
rollers can be cleaned easily in water. 

Many manufacturers found that these advantages of 
water-base paints were realized to the fullest extent when 
the paints were made from polyvinyl acetate resins. But 
when such. paints aged, they had a tendency to become 
brittle 
type of viny! acetate copolymer emulsion called Everex. 

Paints made with Everriex stay flexible because the 
plasticizer that keeps them that way is an integral part of 
the emulsion. Chemically locked-in-place, the plasticizer 


until Dewey and Almy developed a special 


will not work its way out of the paint film, as it did in 
earlier versions of polyvinyl acetate paints. You get a 
paint that has all the advantages of easy application plus 
the weathering qualities that are needed for long life. 
Dewey and Almy’s knowledge of the chemistry of small 
particle dispersions has solved other problems in many 
industries. Perhaps you have a problem that one of our 
products, listed below, could solve. Investigate today ! 


Ory 


DEWEY and ALMY 
Chemical Company 


Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


Sealing Compounds for Food Cams * CRYOVAC Bags for Food Packaging * Organic Chemicals * Battery Separators * Plowed-in Gaskets * Shoe Moterials 


Meteorological Balloons * Chemical Products for the Construction industry * 


Resin Adhesives * Soda Lime * Print Blankets and other specialized Belting 


Offices or Subsidiaries in principal U.S. cities, Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Paris, S40 Paulo, Wellington 
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Management decisions regarding the purchase 
of new equipment are, and rightly so, reflecting 
an awareness of the fact that there are many 
areas of operation—other than actual machine 
design—which affect machining costs. 

Machine performance, for instance, is being 
studied more closely in line with the job to be done. 
The buyer is becoming increasingly more conscious 
of the need for sales, service and engineering help— 
when he needs it. He is taking a closer look at the 
machine he is considering, in relation to the 
advantages of “‘operator familiarity’’—will there 
be plenty of experienced heip available. 

Analyzing his problem and evaluating these 
important considerations, he usually finds more 
of the right answers at National Acme. 

National Acme’s experience in the design and 
manufacture of nearly 50,000 multiple-spindle 
bar and chucking autematics and fully automatic 
turret lathes provides a background of experience 
and versatility not to be found in less compre- 
hensive lines of machines. This combination of the 
RIGHT machine backed up by experienced and 
responsible engineering assistance is hard to beat. 

May we talk it over with you? 


ag tt 
, ; 


car | pM i ee gr 





—and management now finds its hard- 
est job is to motivate the managed. 

this, of course, explains what has 
become almost a fetish among business- 
men—human relations. But you can't 
shrug it off as a passing fad, because it 
is an indication, however fumbling, 
that management is seeking answers to 
its philosophical dilemma. 

as there anything about how to run 
a business? 

The best way to answer that, accord- 
ing to Student X, is from the negative 
side. He returned to his office wanting 
to know a lot more about three specific 
areas: 

¢ Modern accounting and the con- 
trols that are available to understand an 
operation quickly. In one case study— 
a problem mvolving pricing and alloca- 
tion of costs—four groups came up with 
four different answers. 

e Internal financial management. 
This turned out to be so popular a sub- 
ject that the class voted overwhelmingly 
to have two special night seminars on 
that subject. And for most, that taste 
merely whetted their appetites. 

¢ Economics. There are many un- 
familiar terms being bruited about— 
consumption economy, forced savings, 
built-in inflation, compensatory fiscal 
policy, national economic accounts such 
as gross national product and national 
income. A businessman probably doesn’t 
have to know all about these to be 
successful, but it is upsetting to find 
his business helps make up statistics he 
doesn’t fully understand. 

What about the national economy? 

Student X wasn’t quite sure whether 
he was typical or not among the class 
(he admits having voted for Roosevelt 
twice), but he was interested to find 
(1) a determination never to allow an- 
other Great Depression merely to ad- 
here to a political philosophy of govern- 
ment non-intervention; (2) recognition 
that deficit spending is desirable when 
it is necessary to bolster the national 
income; (3) an acceptance of full em- 
ployment as probably the paramount 

1 of business; and (4) an admission 
anwgn ¢ somewhat reluctantly among 
some of the class) that the U.S. should 
take the lead in reducing international 
trade barriers. 

One man, according to Student X, 
summed it up this way: “I feel like a 
New Deal Republican.” 

How did Student X feel? 

He learned a few personal things: 

¢ Keep your mouth’ shut more 
often than open. 

¢ Don’t use phrases in conversa- 
tions such as: it is obvious; it’s clear; 
everyone knows; the facts show. 

¢ Winning arguments may be in- 
Egan satisfying, but that’s about 
all. 

¢ Poker is a fine way to judge 
people. eno 
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How to get 


Door-to-Door savings 


when you build 


High-quality, machine-produced Ceco Holiow-Metal 
Doors, Frames, Hardware and Partitions brought three- 
way savings in Burlington Route Freight Terminal, 
Chicago, til. Handsome Ceco-Sterling Aluminum Pro- 
jected Windows cut cost because they need no painting. 


Cut cos‘s 50% with Ceco's Door-Frame-Hardware-Partition package 
When you visualize your new building stor ... picture each 
door opening in your mind's eye. And right then, consider how you 
can realize a 50% saving, because you can. Ceco offers you new 
three-way savings on doors and partitions ... with low product cost, 
low installation cost and low maintenance cost, Yet with all these 
savings you get high quality. Here's the way it works: The original 
cost of a Ceco Door-Frame-Hardware unit in a 38°x84" opening is 
$90.00 compared to $180.00 for a custom-made metal or wood door. 
Installation takes minutes instead of hours, since Ceco Doors and 
Frames are factory-mortised for attaching hardware. Maintenance 
cost is low because Ceco Doors and Frames are bonderized for paint 
adherence. That means long-lasting finish. Made of steel, they will 
outlast any building. Result: A better door—silent, strong, safe, non- 
combustible, Office partition frames, ready for easy erection and 
glazing, are made to match the door frames. When you build, see 
Ceco for savings. Consult your local telephone directory for nearest 
office and phone number, 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 
Metsi Windows, Doors / 8 /C Duct Floors / Stes! Jersts / Metei Roofing / Lathong Products 
in construction products Ceco Engineering makes the big difference 





Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp. was pleased when Jim 
Humphrey (right), one of its em- 
ployees, was tapped by Seattle 
Community Chest to help organ- 
ize its annual drive. Like many 
other employers, Bethlehem 
realizes that fund-raising cam- 
paigns can providea... 


. 


bia. <i, 
PAMPHLETS arrive at plant where Hum- 
phrey will rally employees to the cause 
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Fast Training Course 
For Junior Executives 


Many companies are waking up to 
the fact that they can get more than 
goodwill by releasing personnel to work 
on community fund-raising campaigns. 
hese drives often provide an ambitious 
young executive with a valuable training 
ground, and give him a chance to de- 
velop contacts and skills that usually 
take him years to build up in his regular 
job 

That's why Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp. was delighted when the 
Seattle United Good Neighbor (Com- 
munity Chest) fund tapped Jim Hum- 
phrey—one of the company’s engineers 

to help put its “cause” over the top 

(pictures). 
* How It Works—While more and 
more charity-minded communities are 
cashing in on management's new con- 
ception, Seattle claims that it has de- 
cdaned its loaned-executive program 
further than any other spot in the 
country 

George M. Dean, vice-president and 
general manager of Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., heads up the recruiting 
end of the 12-week drive. Every vear, 
starting as early as May, he asks man- 
agement to free junior executives—men 
usually between 30 and 35—for service 
with UGN. Dean uses the executive 
training angle as one of his principal 
wedges to dislodge these men tem- 
porarily from their desks. As proof that 


it works, he points out that when the 
loan program began in 1952, it pulled 
in only 10 men. This year's drive drew 
48 men from 30 companies. 

¢ Full-Scale Job—The young men who 
get tapped for these extracurricular 
jobs find that the work involves a lot 
more than passing the hat. For the 
most part, they're enthusiastic about 
the program. Working with other 
“loanees” and with pone Mahan of other 
companies gives them a broader idea of 
company organization. It also gives 
them a chance to test their mettle. 

According to Humphrey, the three 
toughest parts of these jobs are alsc 
the most valuable, so far as his personal 
training is concerned: 

Mecting top executives. “When you 
talk to the head man you have to talk 
with confidence and have something 
of interest to him. You gain confidence 
in speaking to people.” 

Speaking before groups. Since all 
speeches are extemporancous, “it de- 
mands thinking on your feet.” 

Scheduling. “Unless everything dove- 
tails, it holds up the drive.” 

On a workaday level, the men pick 
up a lot of ideas that can be taken back 
to the home base. One junior executive 
returned from his stint with the UGN 
drive with a method to control absen- 
tecism, a new safety measure, and a 
plant welfare plan. 
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Contacting potential sponsors 
is one of first jobs. At fund 
headquarters, Humphrey (right) 
and other loaned executives get 
busy on the phone. Humphrey 
has 58 companies on his list. 


Conferences with top men such 
as Ernest Hinton (right), presi- 
dent of Olympic Steel Works, 
give Humphrey a _ self-confi- 
dence that it might have taken 
him years to develop on his regu- 
lar job. 


Speaking before groups is a new 
and tough experience for most 
of the young executives. But 
Humphrey's employer is pleased 
when Humphrey returns to his 
home base a veteran public 
speaker. 
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IN CLASSROOM, James Thompson, chief industrial engineer, tells how Operations 
Research was used to get facts about a plant installation, builds model to test it. 


‘WgA 





oy : 
a / 
fae / 


IN SHOP, Thompson and delegates examine the model to compare details of its planning 
with the finished installation actually in operation 
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Puts on a Life-Size Show 


Argus Cameras, Inc., opened its plants in 
Detroit last week to the Systems & Procedures 
Assn. convention, to show delegates how Opera- 
tions Research works in an actual plant situation. 
Two of the problems Argus used to demonstrate 
the technique are shown here. 


“There has been more foolishness 
about Operations Research written in 
the past three years than about golf and 
women 

That's what Robert Ferguson of 
Methods Engineermg Council—a con- 
sulting company—told the Systems & 
Procedures Assn. at its annual meeting 
in Detroit last week. Coming from a 
practitioner of the art, this was a re- 
treshing point of view 

Operations Research—one of the new- 
est tools in the management consult 
ant’s bag of tricks—can be a forbidding 
idea to the layman, and to a good-sized 





IN CLASSROOM, James Sicloff, Argus production planner, 
explains math that went into machine workloads chart. 














24 
‘be, Be 


ga 


IN SHOP, Siclof shows how he can get an instant fix on the selves how the planning control board establishes workloads, and 


availability of the machines for new work. Visitors see for them- how the machines meet the schedule. 
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a better kind of power 


for the food industry 





Investigate the standard and 
special motors engineered for 
food processing machinery 

by Electro Dynaraic—America’s 
leading producer of 
custom-built motors since 1880. 
The red E.D. “power spot” 

is your assurance of extra 
dependable Electro Dynamic 
power—75 years in the making 
—yours today at no extra cost! 


1 to 250 hp. AC ond 
. Stondard of 


special purpose. 
N.E.M.A. standards, 


“EY nam ic GD 
ependable motors \@) 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 


19% Management 
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ARGUS CAMERA PLANT played guinea 
pig to Systems & Procedures Assn. conven- 
tion, to demonstrate Operations Research 
in action. 


segment of management as well, trying 
to see through all that has been written 
on the subject (BW—Aug.27'55,p64). 
It was to shorten that shadow that 
the Systems & Procedures Assn. got a 
chance to see how glamorous and prom- 
ising the new techniques of Opera- 
tions Research are when applied in a 
particular company. SPA is a group 
of business systems administrators and 
engineers whose chief interest is in office 
cfheiency. Delegates spent two days at 
Argus Cameras, Inc. (pictures), where 
OR is accepted enthusiastically as a 
useful management tool. 
e Assets—As a preliminary, Ferguson 
gave the systems people his ideas of 
what OR is, and what its advantages 
are. According to him 

e¢ The chief characteristics are the 
use of a team of researchers and the 
wider application of the scientific ap- 
proach, especially the use of mathemati- 
cal models. 

¢ Such an OR team studies a prob- 
lem from the standpoint of causes. 
Ordinarily, an executive i% more occu- 
pied with the effects of the problem in 
terms of dollars and cents. 

¢ Time is on the side of the OR 
team—time that cxecutives rarely can 
spare to plumb the depths of a prob- 
lem. 

e You can divide OR into two 
parts: pure OR and applied OR. The 
first is largely theoretical and mathe- 
matical, often not concerned with pro- 
viding specific answers to specific prob- 
lems. Out of this, it is hoped, will 
come basic principles applicable to 
business. 
¢ Setup at Argus—It was applied OR, 
however, that the delegates went to 
see at Argus 
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Argus, with about 1,000 employees, 
does a $2]-million-a-vear camera busi. 
ness. It is a young company both in 
length of operation—the first Argus 
camera was introduced in 1936—and in 
the age of its management (average age 
is 36) 

But Argus admits that up until 
last year many of its methods and pro- 
cedures were pretty old-fashioned. 

About a year and a half ago, Argus’ 
chief industrial engineer, James W. 
Thompson, developed an interset in 
Operations Research. Last year, the 
company called in the services of 
Methods Engineering Council, where 
Thompson formerly worked MEC 
first made an over-all survey of Argus’ 
operations and made some tentative 
suggestions Then it came in and 
showed Argus’ management how to 
work out the concrete solutions using 
OR concepts 
¢ Solutions—Last week, the Systems & 
Procedures delegates saw some of the 
improvements that can be traced direct- 
ly to Argus’ application of OR concepts. 
One of the most outstanding improve- 
ments shows up in the scheduling of 
machines. 

Argus has 16 screw machines in its 
shop. Under the old system, the pro- 
duction department sent orders to the 
shop as they came in. When anyone 
wanted to know how many of the ma- 
chines were idle, he had to go count 
them. Production scheduling was 
strictly seat-of-the pants. 

Today, the production planning de 
partment has a chart that tells at a 
glance what the workload on the various 
machines is at any moment, and even 
in the future. The chart also indi- 
cates the most efficient use of all 16 
machines for maximum profit advantage. 
What's more, the production planners 
can tell far enough ahead when produc- 
tion schedules wiil be low, so they can 
call in work being done by their sup 
pliers. 

Then there was 
problem 


Argus’ purchasing 
Management had no exact 
method for calculating unit costs—to 
help determine whether to make a part 
itself or buy it from outside With 
Methods Engineering Council help, the 
company now has a make-or-purchase 
comparison form that can be used for 
any of its more than !,000 parts. In 
a matter of minutes, Argus can figure 
in economic lot quantity, and establish 
an ideal cost for each part The pur 
chasing department can compare this 
cost with outside bids to determine 
whether it will be more profitable to 
buy or make the part 

Inventory 
Argus 


wus another problem at 
The consultants trained Argus 
on how to control inventories by using 
mathematics. Now, the company is 
working on the use of statistical methods 
for taking inventory. eno 
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Familiarity breeds respect 
for your brand 


The person who is thoroughly familiar 
with all the advantages of your product, 
who 18s aware of each point of its super! 
ority, is most apt to be respectful of 
your brand name. 

He makes the finest kind of customer, 
for he not only shows preference for your 
brand, but he also likes to share his 
knowledge with others. He spreads the 
good word with enthusiasm because he 
is persuaded that your brand offers 
unique benefits, 


How to Encourage Familiarity 

You can multiply the number of peo 
ple who prefer your brand by telling 
your complete story IN PRINT. 

Booklets, brochures, broadsides, bul- 
letins, folders, annual reports, manuals, 
these 
can convey every detail of your sales 
message, both major and minor, graph 


consumer periodicals, catalogs 


ically and persuasively, 

Printed pieces are a form of good busi 
ness insurance for you. They help pre 
vent the circulation of harmful misstate 
ments. Printed pieces can furnish all the 
facts people need to know about your 
brand, facts that bear repeating to 
friends and neighbors. 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 

To advance your business through the 
selling power of printed pieces is not an 
arduous task when you make full use 
of your printer's services. The first thing 
to remember is: bring your printer into 
the picture right at the start. Let him sit 
in on the early planning. He will then be 
able to contribute his skill and crafts 
manship at every stage of creative de 
velopment and you will save the most 
in dollars and in hours. 

Your selling literature will most likely 
be printed on Warren's Standard Print 
ing Papers. Printers anxious to deliver 
superb printing results select Warren 
papers for their dependable uniformity 
and brilliant reproductive qualities, 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 


atG. U6. PAT Oe, 


Warrens 


STANDARD } 


Printing Papers 


S, D, WARREN Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts 
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Architects—marine and other—recognize Herman Miller's Executive Office 
Group a 4 major contribution to business environment. Reason: engi- 
neered efficiency that makes the one third you spend of your life at work 
more efficient and more relaxed. And EOG makes an impressive setting for 
an important executive. Designed by George Nelson, priced so you needn't 


sell your Rolls tovafford it. 


HERMAN Lb duise FURNITURE COMPANY, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


At selected dealers or through architects and decorators at your nearby 
Herman Miller Showroom. Write Dept. BW-1022 for free brochure. 





clues: 


— Position Vacant 


Research Engi Mechanical: Proven record 

nventiVeneas and creativeness. Salary open 
ho restrictions on age Product experience 
should include the application of power te port 
able and semi-portable woodworking and metal 
eutting equipment Cirowth firm toeated up 
state New York If you have been unable to get 
sctlon on your ideas thie ie your opportunity 
New products receive top priority Firet class 
engineering and manufacturing organization at 
your disposal, P-7648, Business Week 


=== Selling Opportunities Offered === 
An ftasy, Profitable Sideline. All your customers 


buy Christmas carde—for business and per- 
Here's a unique gallery of personal 
ined (ihrietmase greetings for theese whe want 
something different.”” No other line like it. Be- 
ection of 132 exelusive designs, inciuding 
eape ally for business firme—all with custom. 
eres name Wide price range. Up to 85 to $875 
nhiesion on each eale. Full or part time. For 
elaborate sample outfit from famous old -estab. 
lished firm, write Process Corp., 1960 8. Troy, 
Dept, PO-11, Chteago 28, Ti, 





acne iar 





Manutacturers repr tative ted; fens and 
related industrial ventilating equipment; exist 
ing manufacturer expanding these lines; com- 
petitively priced; reply iving territery inter- 
est. RW-7868, Business Week, 

AA! Mfr, Steam, alr & hyd. 

lished over 20 years. Exclusive territories open 
for Mitra Agente-—Missourt, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colerade, Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, lowa 
and Missiesipp!, RW-7606, Business Week 


SPECTAL SERVICES 


Need Translation? All Languages, Cotetogs, 
Manuals, Advertisements, Firm Seripts, Sales 


otters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
business correspondence, typed on your own 
letterhead. Teehnical and industrial matertal a 
ape sity backed by yeare of experience, Write 
Overseas Dustness Bervices, McGraw-Hill Inter 
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national Corporation, 330 Weat 42 Street, New 
York 36, New York 


Special Machines developed at our risk P & A 
Mach. Co, P.O. Box 214 Ansonia, Conn 


Digest is edited to benefit the 
individual executive who muat keep abreast of 
the fast expanding new products field Staf 
research reprinted articles, and iliustrated 
patent pending and patent«d products available 
for manufacture are featured monthiy. Auth- 
orizve us to bill you $10.00 for annual subscrip- 
jon or send one dollar for current issue. New 
Preduct Digest, Dept. F 17, Sox 2652, Austin, 
Texaae 


=====Registered Patent Attorney==== 


Patent informetion Bosk, without obligation, 
G. Miller, 106BW4, Warner Bidg., Wash 4, D. C. 


PLANTS PROPERTIES 
for Sale small located in Ctr. of 


Hydro Electric Power in State of Wash. Ex- 
cellent National Preduct. Well staffed with ex- 
perienced personnel that cau remain with new 
owner. Hae earned approx, 40% net per year 
for last three years on owners investment otal 
price $160,000.00, FS-7814, Business Week, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Wented to buy by a 


facturer. Manufacturing business that has mar- 
ketable sheet metal, punch press or machine 
work items. BO-1914 Business Week 


EQUIPMENT 
Geers racks from _" to 168” 


» worms, 
send printe—write for free 200 page catalogue 
of £,000 teme—eave up to 26%. Universal Gear 
Works, Inc., 1299 EB. MeNichols Rd., Detroit 3, 
Michigan, Phone: Forest 6-2280, 


CHRISTMA SIFTS 
Tep Management solves 
easy way. Write for catalog describing 8. 8, 
Pierce Gift Plan. Attractive gift boxes, chests 
and buckets packed with delicacies and fine 
Prices from $2 to $10¢. Ideal gifte for 
business friends, associates and employees as 
proved by many fine companics. We ship any- 
where—t). & and abroad—and handle all de- 
taile Address catalog request to 8. & 
Ce., Brookline Ave., Heston 17, Mase 


Perce 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





American Airlines will put 220 execu- 
tives through a Cormell University 
management training course this fall. 
They'll take the three-week course in 
groups of 20 through the academic 
year. Their assignment: to adjust to 
the airline’s decentralization program 
and get ready for the growth and 
change expected in the transport field. 

. 

Textron American, Inc., has added 
three more non-textile companies to its 
string (BW—Dec.4'54,p84). It bought 
Camear Screw & Mfg. Corp. of Rock- 
ford, Ill., producer of metal fasteners 
for aircraft, auto, and appliance markets; 
Kordite Corp. of Macedon, N. Y., 
maker of plastic products, and Coquille 
Plywood, Inc., of Coquille, Ore. Tex- 
tron now has nine non-textile divisions, 
hopes eventually they'll produce 50% 
of total volume 

. 

Fruechauf Trailer Co., through its Roy 
Fruehauf Foundation, has repaid the 
$1.5-million it borrowed from the AFL 
Teamsters union in 1953. The loan 
was floated so management could buy 
enough stock to stave off an attempt 
by the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation 
Co. to gain control of Fruehauf (BW— 
Oct.31°53,p1 33) 

* 

Name change: Consolidated Engineer- 
ing Corp. (BW—Nov.15'52,p170) be- 
comes Consolidated Electrodynamics 
Corp. The company wants to be more 
cleasly identified with electronics. 

. 

Sale of two plants brings $2-million 
into the kitty for Thor Corp. Last 
spring when it turned production of 
its washing machines over to Bendix 
Div. of Avco Mfg. Corp. (BW—Mar.5 
"55,p84), it began looking for buyers 
for its vacated plants. Danly Machine 
Specialties, Inc., of Chicago is now 
buying one plant for $1.5-million; 
Eureka Williams Div. of Henney Motor 
Co. of New York is paying $450,000 
for the other. 

. 
Minneapolis-Moline Co., with its man- 
agement struggle settled (BW—Sep.24 
’55,p146), is going ahead with plans 
to close its Louisville (Ky.) farm imple- 
ment plant and transfer its work to 
lants at Moline, [lL, and Hopkins, 

finn. 


. 

U.S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., New 
York, which produces artillery shells as 
well as a wide range of commercial 
laundry equipment and pneumatic ma- 
chinery, this week bought the “Fein 
group” of can companies, four con- 
tainer-making outfits headed by entre- 
preneur Irving Fein. The purchase adds 
some $15-million in sales to U.S. Hoff- 
man’s present $42-million volume. 
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THE TREND 





No More Major Depressions? 


We need never suffer another major depression. This 
is the confident conclusion reached after a year-long 
study by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Taking 
issue with the notion that what goes up must come 
down, the Chamber's report states that serious declines 
can be prevented if we avoid excessive booms. 

The report does not say we have conquered the 
business cycle. It makes clear that minor ups and 
downs are inevitable, both for the economy and in- 
dividual industries and companies. But it is convinced 
that we now possess enough knowledge and tools to 
keep our economic machine under control. 

It cites recent experience in support of its views. 
For example, it points out that businessmen have made 
“substantial progress” in overcoming seasonal and other 
short-term instability by changes in marketing and 
sales policies. 

\t the same time, government has demonstrated its 
ability to cope with economic adjustments, The report 
praises the recent skill of the Federal Reserve System 
in pursuing monetary and credit policies that have 
counteracted inflationary and deflationary tendencies. 

The Chamber's report is a timely document. We 
have learned a great deal over the last three years in 
forging flexible policies to avoid wide fluctuations. 


But knowledge alone is not enough: Government and 
business alike must have the courage to take prompt 


action when conditions change. Depressions are man 
made, and given the tools and the courage to use them, 
men should be able to stop making depressions. 


Before Geneva 


Pres. Eisenhower had only one purpose in writing 
the other day to Premier Bulganin—that was to 
remind the Soviet leader that the summit conference 
of July had been held to create “a fresh atmosphere 
which would dispel . . . fear and suspicion.” 

The President’s reminder was needed. With the 
Geneva meeting of foreign ministers just a week off, 
the international atmosphere today is anything but 
fresh. It has been poisoned by recent Soviet maneuvers 
in Germany and in the Middle East. 

Apparently the Kremlin has decided that, with smiles, 
Russia can have it both ways—be free to deal with 
the West and still be free to use every means, short 
of threatening force, to undermine long established 
Western positions. 

The U. S. and Britain have accepted the Soviet 
challenge in the Middle East with a coordinated diplo- 
matic counter offensive. Our response gives point to a 
warning that Secy. of State John Foster Dulles sounded 
in a speech to the American Legion. He said that 
he would go tc Geneva prepared for a relaxation of 
international tension. But, he said, we would have a 


second policy, designed for a revival of Soviet cold war 
tactics. 

This firm but flexible policy is the right one for the 
United States today. There has been some danger in 
recent weeks that, out of disillusionment, we might lose 
perspective on the summit meeting, and assume that 
it was all a hoax. 

We should not forget that fear of an H-bomb war, 
on both sides, was the thing that prompted East and 
West to meet at Geneva in July. As long as any progress 
is being made toward a plan to prevent nuclear war 
we should not write off that meeting entirely. 

We have been tempted, also, to blame Moscow for 
all the ferment in the world today. Much of this, 
including France’s trouble in North Africa, arises from 
the revolution that is sweeping huge areas of the world 
that had been under colonial tutelage until World War 
II, or still are. By our own history, and our own preach- 
ing, we have encouraged that revolution. We will have 
to live with its troublesome aspects, probably for the 
rest of the century. Our job is to see that Moscow 
doesn’t turn it against us. 


The Four-Day Week 


When actually will we get the four-day working week? 

There has been plenty of talk about it over the past 
few years. But now one man at least, J. Frederick Dew- 
hurst, director of the Twentieth Century Fund, has 
gone out on a limb with a definite prediction. 

His guess, made at the Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution this week, is that by 1975, Americans will 
be working a 32-hour, four-day week. 

Dewhurst arrives at his estimate this way: 

He figures that productivity should increase at the 
rate of about 2.3% a year. This would mean an increase 
in output per man-hour from last year’s $2.41 to about 
$3.90 in 1975. 

Meanwhile, totai employment will reach about 85- 
million in 1975. By working the 40-hour week, this 
immense work force would produce an income of 
$700-million as against last year’s $300-million. 

But, reasons Dewhurst, people won't choose to work 
40 hours a week. Historically, since the turn of the 
century, they have been taking 38% of the increase in 
productivity in the form of more leisure time. He 
discounts the 1975 national income according to this 
ratio and comes to the following conclusion: 

“The work week under these conditions would drop 
from the present 40 hours to 32 hours per week; national 
income would amount to $550-billion, and gross national 
product to perhaps $650-billion, in terms of the dollar's 
present purchasing power.” 

Which is just a longer way of saying that you only 
have 20 years to wait for the three-day weekend. 
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Aluminum impact extrusions... 
for better products, better profits 


witching to a Harvey Aluminum Impact Extrusion racy achieved only through one-piece design; yet they com- 


eft) the manufacturer of this rifle scope (center) both pletel climinate the expensive, time-consuming machining 


improved his product and made it more profitable in a single needed to make one-piece tubes from solid stock. Also, the 


step. Impact extrusions provide both the strength and accu- part easily takes a hard, permanent finish, and its light 


| 
veight doesn't destroy a rifle’s balance, It's one more graphic 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM FOR EVERYONE examy le of how Harvey Impa t Extrusions make a better 


product better to manufacture, better to use. Send toda 





for our latest brochure {/uminum Forgings 


HARVEY || 


luminum 








HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


md titanium on ¢ 





Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical --- =2-:.: 


HAT do you do when win- 

dows are attacked from two 
sides? By corrosive fumes and hot air 
inside, and outside by the weather. 
A chemical plant in Texas had 
the problem and found the answer. 
In went new translucent panels made 
from Geon rigid vinyl—out went 
the old windows and a costly main- 


tenance problem! 


Installing the green-tinted corru- 
gated panels was casy—they were 
simply nailed in place. Because they 
are made from Geon, they resist 


sunlight, cold, tain, acids, alkalis, 


B. PF. Goodrich Chemica! Company does not make these panels, We supply only the raw materials 


windows beat double trouble 


oil and grease. They are decorative 
as well as functional 

Products made from Geon rigid 
vinyl include corrosion-proof pipe, 
fume ducts, tanks, trays, materials 
that can be machined, planed, sawed, 
You'll find 
other Geon polyvinyi materials in 
flexible, colorful upholstery, in high- 


drilled, and cemented 


dielectric insulation, in wear-resistant 
flooring, in hundreds of other suc- 
cessful products. 

Geon's remarkable physical and 
chemical properties may give your 
products a decisive competitive edge. 


For technical information, please 
write Dept. J-11, B. F 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 


Goodrich 


Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitch- 


ener, Ontario, 


GEON RESINS « GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyviny! materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 





